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Children 


‘to  learn 


finance 


City-led  group  will  urge 
lessons  on  responsibility 


Patrick  Donovan 
and  Lisa  Buckingham 


Radical  propos- 
als for  teaching 
every  school- 
child  in  the 
country  how  to 
manage  their 
money  are  expected  to  be  put 
to  the  Treasury  by  a govern- 
ment-backed task  force 
charged  with  looking  at  ways 
of  turning  Britain  into  a 
share-owning  democracy.  • 

The  committee,  led  by  some 
of  the  City’s  most  powerful  fi- 
nanciers, has  concluded  that 
the  world  of  work  Is  so  pre- 
carious that  secondary 
schoolchildren  should  be 
taught  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  own  financial  af- 
fairs, the . Guardian  has 
learnt  . . 

Ministers  will  he  told  that 
youngsters  risk  financial  di- 
saster unless  their  education 
equips  them  to  make  provi- 
sion for  pensions  and  other  fi- 
nancial safeguards,  aa  tradi- 
tional ftall-time  staff  jobs 
disappear  and  state  care  is 
eroded. 

The  programme  would  in- 
clude everything  from  pen- 
sions to  life  assurance  and 
stock  market  investment 
taught  as  a compulsory  sub- 
ject to  every  secondary 
schoolchild. 

Additional  coaching  would 
be  provided  to  help  train 
teachers  to  oversee  the  train- 
ing programme  according  to 
the  committee,  set  up  last 
August  by  the.  Stock  Ex- 
change to  look  at  ways  of  wid- 
ening share  ownership. 

Funding  for  the  courses 
could  come  from  the  invest- 
ment industry  itself,  accord- 


ing to  documents  circulating 
within  the  committee.  They 
say:  “We  would  like  to  see  a 
personal  finance  money  man- 
agement  course  introduced 
into  the  school  curriculum,  as 
an  examination  subject,  and 
in  addition  the  financial  ser- 
vices industry  should  be  en- 
couraged to  hind  a joint  edu- 
cational initiative  in  personal 
finance  both  in  schools  and 
further  educational 
establishments.” 

The  papers  add:  “It  is  clear, 
that  over  the  next  20  years 
and  beyond,  individuals  are 
going  to  have  to  take  greater 
personal  responsibility  for 
their  own  longterm. financial 
security." 

Led  by  the  financier  Sir 
Mark  Weinberg.  -tfaetomHilt- 
tee.^dur^^ye^rs'^fm' 
big  City  orgamsattans  Includ- 
ing N.  M.  RothSchfid.  Abbey 
National  and  ProShare.  the 
Stock  Exchange  bbdy  respon- 
sible for  promoting  small  in- 
vestors' interests. 

With  the  backing  of  the 
Treasury  Minister:  David 
fleaihcoat-Amory,  the  task 
force  was  launched  lasf 
August  to  look  at  ways  of 
ways  of  reviving  the  That- 
cherite  dream  of  establishing 
a “share-owning  democracy”. 

Ministers'  privately  ac- 
knowledge-that  the  Govern- 
ment’s 16-year  privatisation 
programme  has  failed  to  per- 
suade the  public  to  invest  in 
(he  stock  market  despite  the' 
sale  of  tens  of  biHions  of 
pounds'  worth  of  state-owned 
assets  at  discount  prices. 

However,  the  task  force  is 
understood  to  have  concluded 
that  a for  more  radical  ap- 
proach. to  money  manage- 
ment should  be  taken  by  the 
Government,  because  cf  the 


huge  economic  uncertainties 
looming  up  over  employment 
prospects  in  the  run-up  to  the 
next  century. 

Yesterday  members  of  the 
committee,  which  is  expected 
to  present  its  findings  within 
foe  next  four  weeks,  declined 
to  comment. 

But  well-placed  sources 
said  proposals  for  money 
management  to  be  made  part 
of  the  education  curriculum 
would  form  part  of  the  com- 
mittee’s findings. 

Teachers'  unions  were 
guarded  in -their  response  to 
foe  task  force’s  forthcoming 
proposals.  A spokeswoman 
for  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  said  there  would  be 
enonpeus  difficulties  fitting. 
jperBogafi  finance  les^pos  tafco 
an  ,alr{*a;d5f_ : ov  exproyj-ded 
schOeilaay.  - ■ 

■ “Teachers  try  to  include  as- 
pects of  finance  where  they 
can  slot  it  in,  but  after  foe 
requirements  of  the  national 
curriculum  are. met,  there  is 
only  a small  amount  of  time 
left  for  other  subjects,”  she 
said. 

But  the  financial  industry 
is  expected  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  , fond  any  schools 
money  management 
programme.  ... 

A member  of  the  Associa- 
tion cf  British  Insurers  said 
yesterday:  “It  is  crucially  im- 
portant to  let  people  know 
that  foe  welfare  state  is  not 
going  to  provide  everything. 

“ Even  now  an  old  age  pen- 
sion provides  nothing  like  a 
decent  standard  of  living. 
People  have  got  to  realise  that 
care  doesn't  crane  free. 

“Being  able  to  talk  to  chil- 
dren would  be  useful  for  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  individ- 
uals involved.” 


Terrified  Lebanese  flee 
as  Israel  hits  south 


David  Hire*  In  Beirut 


THE  Israeli-Hizbuliah 
fighting  intensified  dan- 
gerously yesterday  as 
tens  of  thousands  of  Lebanese 
civilians  fled  southern  towns 
and  villages,  and  Israeli  heli- 
copters rocketed  a Syrian 
army  position  in  the  heart  of 
Beirut.  . 

The  chaotic  civilian  exodus 
from  south  Lebanon  began  in 
mid-morning,  immediately 
after  Israel  warned  that  it 
would  start  bombarding  45 
towns  and  villages  after  2.30pm 
yesterday  in  response  to  rocket 
attacks  on  northern  Israel  by 
Islamic  guerrillas.  The- warn- 
tug  was  disseminated  by  foe 
radio  station  of  Israel's  pro- 
tege, the  South  Lebanese 
Army,  and  by  leaflets  dropped 
from  Israeli  helicopters. 

The  deadline  was  later  ex- 
tended by  two  hours.  At  5pm, 
according  to  one  report,  Is- 
raeli fighter-bombers  began 
strafing  the  market  town  of 
Nabatiyah  as  helicopters 
went  Into  action  against  vil- 


lages in  the  vicinity.  Shells 
were  ■ landing  at  the  rate  of 
three  a minute.  . < . 

Thousands  of  cars  packed 
with  refugees  took  to  the 
roods  In  a frenzied  rush  for 
safety,  in  , scenes  reminiscent 


of  July  1993.  when  the  Israelis 
kilted  130  civilians  in  a week- 
long  artillery  blite.  The  main 
coastal  highway  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon  and  to  Beirut  was 


clogged  with'  traffic  heading 
north  after  the  SLA  radio 
warned  that  “ports  will  be 
targets  too”; 

“We  . don't  know  who  will 
give  us  shelter  or  feed  us.  No 
one  Is  left  in  our  village,”  said 
the  driver  cf  a small  van 
packed  with  35  relatives. 

“The  situation  is  unb&ar- 
able — air  raids  and  shelling 
and  threats.  NO  one  will  pro- 
tect my  five  Children,  so  I de- 
cided to  flee  to  Beirut,”  said  a 
man.  aged  55,  from  Ghandoor- 
ieh  in  the  deep  south. 

Beirut  was  attacked  for  the 
second  day  by  helicopters 
which  took  off  from  a warship 
stationed-  offshore.  They 
struck  twice  at  a Syrian  army 
position  an  the  highway  to 
Beirut  airport,  which  was 
dosed,  again  for  a while.  The 
position  is  adjacent  to  the 
“southern,  suburbs”  where 

Hizbullah  holds  sway  but  the 

choice  of  target  was  almost 
certainly  intended  to  drive 
Torn  to  page  3,  column  3 
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Tony  Blair  with.  President  BHI-Clinton  in  the  Oval. Office  atthe  White  House  yesterday 
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Clinton  fetes  cautiously  triumphant  Blair 


Rabocca  Smtthera, 
and  Patrick  Wlntov 
hi  Washington 


A TRIUMPHANT  Tony 
Blair  celebrated 
Labour’s  byelection  vic- 
tory by  being  feted  in  the 
White  House  by  President  Bill 
Clinton  yesterday  while 
warning  bis  party  that  the 
general  election  was  not  in 
the  bag. 

John  Major,  whose . Com- 
mons majority  was  whittled 
down  to  one,  conceded  that  he 
was  disappointed  by  one  of 
the  worst  byelection  defeats 
in  living  memory.  Tory  strat- 
egists began  a post-mortem 
Into  foe  defeat  with  a nragh- 
higher-than  expected  swing  of 
22  per  cent 

But  Mr  Major's  attempts  to 
pull  his  party  together  were 
undermined  by  criticism 
from  his  right-wingers  that 
the  party  is  risking  defeat  in 
the  general  election  if  It  sticks 
to  the  centre  ground. 

Brian  Jenkins  beat  even  the 


labour  Party’s  most  optimis- 
expectatio 


tic  expectations  by  turning 
the  Tories’  7492  majority  into 
a winning  Labour  margin  of 
13,762.  The  22  per  cent  swing 


was  its  second  best  result  In 
any  byelection,  and  was 
achieved  in  a seat  in  the  Tory 
heartlands: 

The  byelection  was  caused 
by  file  death  of  the  Conserva- 
tive -whip  Sir  David  Ligfat- 
bown  in  December.  The  Tory 
candidate,  Jimmy  James,  ef- 
fectively lost  60  per  cent  of  his 
party’s  vote  last  time,  but 
blamed  foe  defeat  — much 
worse  than  the  Tories  had 
feared — on  a poor  turnout  by 
the  party’s  supporters  rather 
than  the  high  degree  of 
switching  claimed  by  Labour. 

Yesterday,  in  his  first  pub- 
lic comments  since  the  elec- 
tion result  in  the  early  hours, 
the  Prime  Minister  admitted 
that  he  was  disappointed  by 
the  result,  but  warned  against 
consigning  his  Government 
to  oblivion.  He  said  he 
remained  confident  the  Gov- 
ernment’s hard  work  would 
start  to  show  results  and 
underlined  hfa  determination 
“to  get  our  message  across” 
— a view  echoed  during  foe 
day  by  other  Cabinet 
members. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Michael  Heseltine,  pre- 
dicted that  a rise  in  living 
standards  over  the  next  12 


months  would  secure  a gen- 
eral election  victory  .for  the 
Tories  despite  last  night’s  de- 
feat He  insisted  that  there 
was  still  time  to  win  over  the 
voters,  and  he  could  see  no 
advantage  in  an  autumn 
election. 

But  John  Redwood  warned 
Mr  Major  that  after  the  disap- 
pointing result,  “the  govern- 
ment must  show  it  has  lis- 
tened to  the  worries  of  the 
electors".  Criticising  the  Gov- 
ernment’s obsession  with  eco- 
nomic recovery,  he  said  this 
was  not  enough,  and  that 
people  also  wanted  assur- 
ances about  public  services  — 
in  particular  education  and 
health  — and  Britain’s  rule  in 
Europe.  Without  such  mea- 
sures “to  win  back  the  lost 
support  . . . Labour  would 
give  our  country  away  and 
damage  our  future”. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Major  will 
strongly  resist  any  bids  to  un- 
seat the  Government  before 
next  spring,  despite  the  pros- 
pect of  some  dangerously  nar- 
row Commons  votes. 

The  Ulster  Unionists  said 
they  were  not  seeking  to  ter- 
minate the  life  of  his  Govern- 
ment, though  the  defeat 
leaves  their  nine  MPs  in  a 


Class  act  Prescott  casts  aside  his  flat  cap  image 


Oary  Young* 


PASS  the  guacamoie  and 
roll  out  the  futons  — it's 
official.  The  MP  who  left 
school  at  15  to  train  as  a chef, 
worked  for  10  years  at  sea  and 
rose  through  the  ranks  of  the 
trade  union  movement  has 
Anally  come  out  of  the  closet. 

“I  was  once  [working  class], 
but  by  being  a member  cf  Par- 
liament I can  tell  you.  I'm 
pretty  middle  class,”  con- 
fessed John  Prescott  deputy 
leader  of  foe  Labour  Party,  on 
Radio  4’s  Today  programme 
yesterday. 

And  his  leader,  Tony  Blair, 
acknowledged  his  new  status 
as  he  thanked  him  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  party’s 
Staffordshire  South  East 


John  Prescott;  from  a chef 
to  the  pages  of  Tatler 


byelection  triumph.  “I  gather 
you  are  now  a class  act  not  a 
class  warrior,”  he  said, 

Mr  Prescott's  admission 
came  in  response  to  the 


Labour  MP  Chris  Mullin  who 
warned:  “Those  who  have 
done  best  out  of  the  Thatcher 
decade  w£Q  be  expected  to 
contribute  most  to  repairing 
the  damage.” 

Mr  Prescott  replied:  “We're 
not  selling  our  soul.  You  have 
to  appeal  to  all  parts  of  the 
community.” 

Once  described  by  a Tray 
MP  as  “[not]  foe  sort  of  man 
we'd  invite  back  to  our  club 
after  a debate”,  Mr  Prescott 
has  long  been  irritated  by 
being  caricatured  as  a “trade 

union  thickie”. 

But  his  transition  has  not 
been  overnight  Two  years 
ago  he  was  caught  writing  for 
foe  Tatler  appealing  for  sub- 
scribers to  write  to  him  under 
the  banner  “Tatler  readers 
for  Labour”. 
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powerful  position.  The  Tories 
are  bracing  themselves  for  a 
heavy  defeat  in  foe  local  gov- 
ernment elections  on  May  2. 

In  Washington,  Mr  Blair 
spent  40  minutes  in  talks  with 
Mr  Clinton  and  several  of  his 
most  senior  advisers,  which 
was  the  climax  to  a successful 
three  day  visit 

The  five-  star  treatment 
given  to  Mr  Blair  by  Mr  Clin- 
ton indicates  not  just  political 
sympathy  with  foe  Labour 


leader,  but  a growing  expecta- 
tion that  John  Major  will  not 
be  prime  minister  next  year. 

Before  flying  back  to  Lon- 
don last  night,  Mr  Blair  said: 
"This  result  shows  very 
clearly  we  are  a political  force 
that  has  an  appeal  across  foe 
classes  and  across  traditional 
political  divides. 


Btelr  Is  (he  bride  of  Bte,  page 
13;  Leader  comment,  page 
14 


Join  Labour  now 


and  support  a return 
to  prosperity 


7he  Tories  hare  had  17  years 
to  get  their  policies  to  work. 
But  uiemptoyment  has  doubled, 
at  a cost  to  every 
taxpayer  of  £20 
a week.  In  fact, 
the  Tories’  gross 
mismanagement 
since  the  last 
General  Election 
now  costs  the  typical  family 
over  £G7Z)  a year  in  extra  taxes. 
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MU  work  in  partnership  with 
business  to  create  new  jobs 
and  greater  Job  security 

We  will  use  tax 
breaks  to  encour- 
age investment 
In  research,  tech- 
nology and  the 
skills  of  our 
people.  Through 
individual  taxes,  we 


Investment  for  growth 

A divided  society  costs  more 
to  maintain.  That's  why  Labour 


fairer 

will  make  ft  everyone’s  goal 
■to  work. 

Join  Labour  now  and  fiefjp 
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Airport  fire 
may  lead  to 
prosecution 


JohnMuUin 


PROSECUTORS  are 
considering  criminal 
charges  against 
maintenance  workers 
after  16  people,  including  one 
Briton,  died  at  Dusseldorf  In 
Germany's  worst  airport  fire, 
it  emerged  yesterday. 

They  will  also  consider 
action  against  the  airport's 
management.  City  fire  fight- 
ers were  not  alerted  until  30 
minutes  after  the  blaze  was 
discovered. 

Thick,  black 
smoke  filled  the 
airport  hall, 
packed  with  2,500 
travellers  and  staff, 
within  30  seconds 

Among  those  who  died  was 
Martin  Smith,  aged  22,  serv-  | 
ing  with  the  1st  Battalion  i 
Coldstream  Guards  In  Mun- 
ster. He  on  his  way  home  to 
Tamworth,  Staffordshire,  on 
leave  when  he  was  caught  in 
Thursday’s  blaze. 

Seven  Germans,  six  French, 
and  two  Italians  were  also 
among  those  suffocated  from 
poisonous  fames,  some  while 
trapped  in  a lift  jammed  be- 
tween floor  and  others  in  an 
air  France  waiting  lounge. 
The  youngest  victim  was  a 
seven-year-old  German  boy 
who  died  with  his  father. 

Most  of  the  dead  were 
returning  from  Easter  breaks. 
Dusseldorf  airport  is  the  big- 
gest in  Germany  dealing  with 
charter  flights. 


Prosecutor  Rolf  Chan  tea  ux 
said;  "We  have  opened  an  in- 
vestigation for  npgMgpnt  ar- 
son and  negligent  killing.”  He 
was  targeting  a wide  group  of 
people,  not  only  a group  of 
welders  who  were  working 
above  a flower  shop  In  Termi- 
nal A when  they  inadver- 
tently melted  a bitumen  seal- 
ant The  sealant  dripped  onto 
a false  floor  containing  elec- 
trical wiring.  The  PVC-cov- 
ered  cables  began  to  smoul- 
der, giving  off  cyanide, 
chloride,  carbon  monoxide, 
and  possibly  dioxin. 

The  fumes  were  funnelled 
down  ventilation  shafts  to  i 
I both  the  arrivals  and  depar- ! 
tures  areas  and  the  railway  j 
station  underneath  the  termi- 
nal. Thick  black  smoke  filled 
the  hall,  packed  with  2£00 
travellers  and  staff,  within  30 
seconds.  Passengers  panicked 
as  they  saw  the  fumes  and  ig- 
nored instructions  to  use  fire 
exits. 

A fire  brigade  spokesman 
said  it  had  not  been  alerted 
until  almost  30  minutes  after 
the  fire  was  spotted.  Fire 
fighters  took  five  hours  to 
bring  it  under  control. 

Investigators  sifting 
through  the  gutted  hall  yes- 
terday were  wearing  breath- 
ing apparatus.  There  was  an 
amid  stench,  and  officials 
were  keeping  people  well 
dear. 

Officials  will  focus  on  what 
modifications  must  be  made 
to  ventilation  systems  to 
avoid  such  a rapid  spread  of 
the  fumes  should  a similar 
fire  break  out  elsewhere. 

The  airport  Insurer  put  the 
damage  at  100  million  marks 
(£45  million).  Dusseldorf  the 
largest  airport  In  Germany 
after  Frankfurt,  remained 
closed.  Up  to  1,470  flights 
were  diverted. 


Hans  Ra  using,  with  £2,880  million,  heads  10  bfllinpa  ires  topping  Britain’s  wealth  list.  Sts  were  millionaires  in  last  year’s  list 

Britain’s  rich  are  getting  richer 


Wealthy  need  £1  bn 
to  make  it  to  the 
top,  reports 

Angella  Johnson 

BRITAIN’S  rich  are 
getting  richer,  with  bil- 
lionaires filling  foe  10 
top  places  In  the  nation’s 
wealth  league  for  the  first 
time  in  five  years. 

Ian  Cason,  who  helped  to 
compile  the  list  published 
yesterday,  said  that  growing 
riches  were  evident  through 
the  survey.  "I  think  it's  the 
way  things  are  going  in  the 
economy."  he  said.  “It’s  a gen- 


eral trend  throughout  the  list 
The  rich  are  getting  richer.” 

But  while  men  can  be  seen 
doing  spectaculary  wen  in 
the  annual  Sunday  Times  sur- 
vey of  Britain's  richest  500 
people,  only  38  women  man- 
aged to  qualify. 

At  the  top  of  the  women’s 
fist  was  the  Queen,  with  a 
personal  fortune  estimated  at 
£450  million. 

But  Margaret  Barbour, 

chairman  of  the  company 

making  the  country  set’s 
favourite  walking  jacket, 
comes  to  the  fore  as  a very 
rapid  riser.  Mrs  Barbour, 
who  has  steered  the  family 
clothing  business  since  the 
death  of  her  husband, 
replaces  Body  Shop  founder 


Anita  Roddick  as  Britain’s 
fifth  richest  woman.  She  has 
seen  her  wealth  almost 
double  from  £80  million  to 
£150  million.  Ms  Roddick, 
however,  has  seen  a decline 
in  her  fortune  by  about  £20 
million,  taking  her  to  seventh 
place. 

The  three  hard  men  of  cite 
ema,  Bruce  Willis,  Sylvester 
Stallone  and  Arnold  Schwar- 
zenegger, may  be  the  names 
people  think  of  when  they 
talk  about  the  Planet  Holly- 
wood restaurant  But  a lesser 
known  investor  in  the  burger 
chain  Is  Robert  Earl,  who  ac- 
cording to  the  survey  is  set  to 
become  the  first  restaurant 
billionaire  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 


Mr  Earl,  aged  44,  who  ran 
the  Hard  Rock  Cafe  chain  in 
the  UK  for  five  years,  holds  a 
28.6  per  cent  stake  in  Planet 
Hollywood,  valued  after  flota- 
tion at  about  $300  million 
(£198  million). 

Joseph  Lewis,  last  year’s 
newcomer  to  the  list  with  £20 
million,  has  also  risen  spec- 
tacularly to  Join  the  top  10  bil- 
lionaires. From  52nd  place, 
the  Bahamian  currency  and 
art  dealer  is  now  joint  eighth. 

Tbe  richest  person,  for  the 
second  time  naming;  is  Hans 
Rausing  — wife  £2JJ80  million 
— who  co-owns  with  his 
brother  Gad  the  drink  con- 
tainer company  TetraFak.  Gad . 
Rausing  misses  the  list  be- 
cause he  lives  in  Switzerland. 
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Son  tells  how 
he  ended  his 
mother’s  pain 


Vhmk  Chaudhary 


POLrCE  are  investigat- 
ing die  death  of  art  80- 

y ear -old  woman  suf- 
fering from  cancer, 
after  her  son  said  he  gave  her 
a morphine  overdose  to  put 
her  out  ofher  misery. 

Alice  Rowbottom  died  on 
Wednesday  after  spending 
more  than  six  weeks  in  North 
Manchester  General  Hospital, 
unable  to  eat,  drink  or  move 
without  crying  out  in  pain. 

Her  son.  Derek,  aged  44. 
said  yesterday:  “I  was  trying 
to  put  her  out  of  her  pain.  I 
loved  my  mother  and  I 
couldn’t  leave  her  like  that" 
Mr  Rowbottom  said  he  had 
been  sitting  by  his  mother’s 
bed  every  day  and  was  angry 
that  doctors  seemed  unable  to 
treat  her  and  unwilling  to  let 
her  rest  in  peace.  "One  day  I 
noticed  there  was  a booster 
button  on  her  dlamorphine 
pump  and  I just  pressed  it 
until  the  syringe  was  empty. 
Then  I said  to  one  of  the 
nurses:  There’s  something  j 
wrong  with  this  pump*  and  | 
they  gave  her  another  one. 
and  1 did  the  same  again." 

A nurse  spotted  Mr  Rowbot- 
tom administering  the  second 
dose  and  security  were  called. 
Mrs  Rowbottom’s  morphine 
pump  was  replaced  with  a 
tamper-proof  one,  but  the  hos- 
pital called  in  the  coroner 
when  she  died  the  next  day. 

Mr  Rowbottom.  whose 
mother  was  admitted  to  hos- 
pital in  February  and  was 
constantly  on  a pain-killing 
drip,  said  the  morphine  had 
not  worked  , and  that  every 
time  medical  staff  turned  his 
mother  over  he  could  hear 
her  crying  out  in  pain. 

"They  [the  doctors]  didn’t 
even  seem  to  know  what  was 
wrong  wife  ho*.  She  was  ad- 
mitted wife  gallstones  and  I 


Alice  Rowbottom  — on  pain- 
killing  drip  for  cancer 


only  heard  yesterday  she  was 
supposed  to  have  had 
cancer." 

He  added:  "I  don’t  regret 
what  I did.  She  was  in  so 
much  pain.  I just  did  fee  best 
I could  for  her.  I don’t  want  to 
go  to  prison,  I just  did  what  I 
felt  was  right" 

Mr  Rowbottom  said  his 
wife  and  two  sons  fully  sup- 
ported his  decision.  “My  wife 
said:  ‘I  know  you  have  done 
the  right  thing1." 

Greater  Manchester  Police 
confirmed  they  had  been 
called  in  by  fee  coroner  to  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances 
surrounding  fee  death.  A post 
mortem  has  not  yet  estab- 
lished the  cause  of  death,  but 
samples  from  Mrs  Rowbot- 
tom’s blood  have  been  sent  to 
the  laboratory  for  toxicology 
tests. 

A spokesman  for  North 
Manchester  Hospital  Health- 
care Trust  said:  “We  are  very 
concerned  about  these  allega- 
tions and  are  setting  up  an 
immediate  Internal  inquiry 
in  addition  to  co-operating 
wife  the  police." 
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High  pressure  should  ensure  mas;  pieces  have  a 
dry  day  with  plenty  of  sunshine,  but  it  will  again  be 
cold  with  frost  early  and  fate,  and  ports  of  south- 
ern Sweden  may  have  some  snow  at  first.  Max 
temp  2-6C. 


Rattier  cloudy  and  unseasonably  cold  In  most 
places  with  showery  burets  cri  rain,  sleet  and  hill 
snow,  although  much  of  Holland  and  northern 
Germany  could  escape  with  a mainly  dry  and  rea- 
sonably bright  day.  Max  temp  5-gc  (41-X8F). 


Western  France  should  be  largely  dry  and  bright 
with  some  gleams  of  sunshine,  but  central  and 
eastern  areas  will  be  cloudy,  damp  and  cold  with 
a little  rain  or  even  sleet.  Max  temp  ranging  from 
6C  In  the  north-easi  to  13C  In  the  brighter  south- 
west, 

Sfrola  mod  Arisgt  

A lltde  bn  cloudy  in  northwest  Spain  and  north- 
west Portugal  but  fine  and  sunny  elsewhere  with 
light  winds  and  good  temperatures.  Max  temp  20- 
25C  in  the  sunnier  areas,  just  14C  in  the  Cantabria 
region. 

■WJB 

Dry  and  bright  m central  and  southern  areas  with 
some  good  spells  d aunahme,  but  more  cloudy  in 
the  north  with  soma  showers.  Max  temp  15-20C. 


One  or  two  showers  over  the  northern  foothills 
bin  mainly  fine  across  Greece  with  paiehy  cloud 
and  sunshine  at  times.  Temperatures  will  be 
near  the  average  but  u will  be  turning  colder  and 
more  unsettled  again  early  next  week  Max  temp 
18-22C. 
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Mete.  3*00  One  Me  A Break  4*30  Gypsy. 
7«OFreaWBy  9=00 The  Mate  11X10  Oo 
School  Z 12=30  todecant  Behavior,  torts 
Under  Imeebgeaon.  to55  A Part  01  The 
Family.  SfiSGhm  Me  A Break 

Sky  Movies  GoM 


SXX>  Doctor  OofMe.  7=20  WhaTs  Up.  Tiger 
Uty7  9000  Twomtoute  Warning.  11XM 
DunJdrk  1*20  Lust  For  A Vampire.  240 
The  Sea  Hawk  3rt0  Ctasa 

Sky  Sports 


• tei 

8X)0  GdJeos  Htorid  Sjport  Special.  flbSO 
Worto  WrertPg  Federation  Hew.  *30 
Racing  News  1040  Super  Leepia: 
Warrington  Vs  Halifax.  12XM  End  Zone  — 
Wtorid  League  Of  American  Football 
Preview.  ixx>  Sporte  Sakrdey.  140 
Rugby  Unton  — Lhra.  tori  8 Sparta 
Saturday.  BMO  Sup»  League:  Ofctum  Vs 
Leeds  — Live  9rOO  Ringside  Boring  On 
The  Road.  1120  Rugby  LMon  Update 
1330  Super  League:  Oktoam  VS  Leeds 
*30  Bordug  3=30  Ckae. 


sen  BeeketteUL  9X20  SnowbowdJng  *=M 
Formula  1.  lOtOO  MountalrtoOca  11X» 
Sumo.  ItoOO  Boxtog.  1XX>  We*^aHung. 
aoo  Rtneee.  *00  Uve  Term*.  TMO  Live 
Wa^XINng  340  Martial  Arte.  11=00 
Bmng.  laoo  WwghflWtog  imo 


Close 

Sky  On* 


8*00  Undue.  13M0  Griou Hashed.  1X20 
World  WrooBmg  Federation  M ante.  2X90 
The  HK  Mix.  240  The  Adventism  Of 
Brisco  County  Junior.  4=00  One  West 
WaSdkl  BtOO  Kung  Fu.  The  Legend 
Continue*.  MK>  Mysterious  Wand  7*00 
World  Wrestling  Federation  Supersters. 
8900  SUdore  »=oo  Unsotvsd  UysterieB. 
10*00  Cope  I 10=30  Cope  If.  11x00 
Stand  And  Deliver.  11x30  RweiaUona. 
12X20  The  Movie  Show.  1SS30  Forever 
Knight  1*30  WKRP  In  Cincinnati.  Shoo 
Saturday  Night  Uve.  240  HK  Mb  Long 
Play 

UK  GoM 


feOO  Gnw  Us  A Clue.  8X30  Going  For 
Gold.  8SS4  The  SuMvene  OnmtMe.  11 XX) 
Bergerac.  ItoOO  Heaeic  Sport  ixx> 
Neighbours  Omnbus.  3rt  5 EaetEnders 
Omnftu.  OeOO  Tin  Dmto  Us  Oo  Pa*  8933 
FeD  And  Rise  Of  Regrnkl  Perrin  TttB 
Sykes.  TWO  k Aim  Hal  Hot.  Mum.  825 
The  Upcfwt  Cormeeton  *53  Bread  *20 
Cofdlb.  1006  Teteto.  1 1sao  Danger  UXB. 
12>4S  Fib*  HaDoween.  2x28  Pitoto  Eye. 
8x30  Shopping  At  N£n. 

NBC  teptrcbaeiei 


TMO  The  McLaugtitln  Group.  TMO  Hello 
Austria,  Hello  Vienna.  9XK)  ITN  World 
News  8x30  Europa  Journal.  340 
Cybemchoal  11x00  Super  Shop.  12x00 
Executive  Leectytes.  12=30 
Videofashion.  1XX)  Ushuala.  2X50  NBC 
Super  Socri.  exn  fTW  World  News  BMO 
Combat  At  Sea.  Txso  The  Seffaa  Scon 
Show.  *30  DlteUne  totemaUona).  9*30 
rm  World  News.  10x00  NBC  Super 
Sport  11XK  The  Tonight  Show  With  Jay 
Ltoio.  12)00  LUB  Night  WfCi  Com 
O'Brien.  1*00  Talkin'  Blues  1x20  The 
Tonight  S hour  With  J ay  Leoo.  2rTO  The 
Selina  Scot!  Show.  3(30  Talkin'  Blues. 
4XM  Rivera  Live.  *00  The  Selina  Soon 
Chow.  OMO  WeeHy  Bueineas.  800  NBC 
Ham. 

Discovery 


• AseartnMsai 

boo  WVigs  Of  The  Red  Star.  800  Wings 
Of  The  Red  Sto-  7oo  winga  Of  The  Red 
Site  8=00  Whigs  Of  The  Red  Star.  *00 
FirgtiUne  toOOOteaEtcr.  IftOO  BanioHaU 
1 1XM  Battkrfrrid  1*00  American  Juctce 
Files  1x00  Close 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


BBC  1 


8 90—  Jim  Haneonh  Antma)  Show.  *85 
Pteydaje.  *15  Kafiwuebma  930  Breakfast 
WBi  Roto.  1030  Qtbnpaaa  Of  God.  1048 
Fhat  UghL  11.13  See  Heart  11.43  Thb 
MuBmedte  Bualneae.  12-00  Mdden  Enplre. 
1*80  My  BrMais  Career.  140  CouniryFlla 
140  On  The  Record.  *30  SaelEndem. 
*50  HUte  Catemhy  Jana  *30  Sftoback 
kioiteledidttW  84BNewa:Weatoar 
7joS  Regional  News  t.IO  Sags  Of  Pretoe 
TAB  AnUquee  Rretotoow.  *30  ftomtoh 
Mecfaeii  *30  Bktfe  Of  A Feteier  *60 
News  WBeiher.  1005  PUt  The  Addeme 
FamXy  1140  Hmn  Of  Ibe  Maner.  1*20 
RUk  to  kty Daughter’s  Nama  *60 
Weatoer.  105  Cka* 

BBC  2 


T.tBma  Open  Unho^tr  Pom  Mat*.  TMO 
Matos  Methods  *05  Antony  And  CtoapeM 
Workshop.  830  Biology.  A Tale  Of  TWo 
Cate  *28  Pli*  Space.  PuWc  Kltortt  930 
Shooting  Video  Iteaiqr.  1*10  The  Randy 
Ness.  laiSTheAl  New  Popey»  Show. 
1040  hBghbnder.  1*06  The  UEato  Pel 
Shop.  1*30  OteM  111  1*88  The  Art  And 
Dec  Stow.  1*20  Charto  Brawn  And  Srtoopy 
Stow.  1*43  Star  Trek  *35  The  O Zone 
*08  Stogied  Out  *28  PtoSce  Stynd  *50 
The  Htokry  Men.  200  FEJfc  htoonfleet  4Jt6 
■ft  The  Msawr  Of  Zenda.  808  fle^jy 
Special  TjOS  ttexk OITbe Ffcfwig  Onto. 
735  Rebetton.  *28  CtOoden  935  FaiSBy 
Footoal  League.  IOO6G0H— US  Marten 
T*a  *00  HUB  The  Fhenb  Coy  Stay.  *00 
The  LeomtoQ  Zone.  700 Odea 

BBC  Prime 


•OOern  BBC  World  News.  800  Writ  On 
Earth.  846  Jectonby.  TOO  Juke  Jteyfl  And 
Harriet  H*to  7S1S  C«rt  DUcfate.  7S3S  The 
Tomorrow  Peape.  800  bnedbie  Gstnes. 
828  Bue  Peter.  Ml  Grange  W.  900  A 
OuasSon  0 i Sport.  -KMX)  Beal  a Pebble  MR. 
1CM8  The  Seal  Of  Ama  And  Nfck  12=30 
The  Best  01  PebUe  IM.  irf  8 Prime  Weatoer. 
1(20  The  BE.  228  Jute  Jekyll  And  Harriet 
Hyde.  230  Godon  T Gopher.  240 
Jodartsy.  205  Avenger  Penguins  200 
Blue  Peter.  3*46  Megsnante  4rf5  The 
Irtematkrtel  ArtkMSS  Roadshow.  SOOThe 
Making  Of  The  Wortd  At  WBr.  800  BBC 
Wbrid  Neva.  8*30  Cesttae.  700  800. 800 
Down  Among  The  Big  Boya.  BOO  Omnibus. 
1020  Prkne  Waetorr.  11X»  Oangertrtd. 
1200 Technology.  12=30  Physics.  1XX) 
Xxaaee.  1*30  Andert  Aftens.  zxx)  Job 
flooring  And  kaanlews.  4 Mo  3uenoe  — 
World  6pertrti.SbOO  Walk  The  Tatt.  soo 
Bustoeea  Uasen*. 

BBC  Wortd 


tern  EOC  Xfcrid  News.  826k 
Report  TOO  Wsrid  News.  7x20  The  vfcefc. 

) Worn  HeedBnee.  80S  Qcrraapondart 
900 Wortd  Nem.  900 Time  Out  FEirga 
IOOO  Wbrld  Note  lOdOTene  Out  The 
Ootoee  Show.  ITOOVItortd  Nawa.  11*18  Heert 
Of  The  M8r.  1200  Wbrld  Nwa  1230 the 
Brahe  Tnnt  TOOWdrtd  Heedtoue.  1=05 
Rou0i  Gufda  To  The  Amencte  200 Wortd 
Heedttwo.  *06  BraakfaX  Wlh  FtacL  300 
World  ton  aaoTme  Out  Top  Geer.  400 


News.  990 Tme  Out  Maitour  Jttoeyh  Rar 
Oaten  Cookery.  8100  WbrtflNewa.  cao  On 
The  Reoonl  TOO  WbrU  News.  TOO  Vfhdow 
On  Baopa.8XX>Wbrtd  Hmtenes  808 The 
Bk)  Trip.  800 VfcrW  Nam.  900 Ttow  Out  The 
Lmton  hternidorsl  Boto  Stow.  10x00  Work) 
Repeat  ItOOWxkf  Report  ItoOO  Wtskf 
News  1210  The  Mcney  ftogrewite  TOO 
- TO  Wbrtd  Hteflnte  808  The 


to  Tew. 


KAOABMnz;  SKHtflJK) 

TOOswi  News  SleBng.  7.10  SwneMng 
Unctorstood.  7J5  Weather.  BOO  News. 
*10  Sunday  Papers.  *13  On  Your  Farm 
*40  Sttodoy.  *80  The  Week's  Good 
Cause.  908  Weatoer.  1000  News,  10.10 
Sunday  Papers.  1*18  Later  tram 
America.  1030  Morning  Service.  11.18 
The  Archers.  1*18  Medhmwsva.  1243 
Book*  8 Company.  1.15  Desert  bland 
Dries.  1-48  Weatoer.  SOO  The  World  Ihto 
Weekend  2MB  {Upping  feeoi  *00 
Gardnwa'  Ouaebon  Time.  *30  The 
Oesdc  Serial-  The  Constant  Nymph  4^0 
Pkdt  of  the  Week.  *15  Analysis.  800 

News:  Venom.  8Jso  Poeky  Ptoassl  840 

Stepping  Forecast.  *86  Weather.  TjDO  Si* 

O'clock  News.  7.1s  African  Harvest  730 
to  Budnem  800  Clftton'*  BBC  Radio  4: 
Craddock  and  Co.  *30  Reading  Abu* 
Grtxwmg  Up.  900  (FM1  The  Natural  History 
Pragrtotene.  800  (LW}  Opm  UihranUy. 
MO  IFM)  Working  Hrilory . IOjOO  (FM) 
RMtfvely  Spearing.  1030  (FM)  CoettKf 
toe  Earth.  1099  Waetoer.  IIjOO  News. 
U.15  M to  the  Mind.  1145  Breakaway. 
1*is  in  Committee.  1943  Seeds  of  Faith. 
1.00  News  *20  The  Law  Story.  148 
Stbpptog  Forecast  *00  As  Wortd  Serves 
BBC  Wortd  Swnrtco 


7J)0sn  Newsday  740  to  Pratse  of  God. 
BOO  World  News.  *1 S Devekwmant  St 
MOJUZ  For  The  AUdng  . *00  Wbrld 
News  *18  Short  Story.  840  fam  On 
Own CcurespoidwiL  *80VW4e0n.  1*00 
World  NowE.  1*10  Words  Ol  Faith.  1*16 
The  GreenMd  CoHedon.  1*00  World 
News  1*08  Wortd  Business  Review 
11.18  In  Praise  of  Oort  1149  Spots 
Roush*!  1*00  Hewadeok  1240  BBC 
EnuTolv  1*48  Short  story.  140 
ftewadsek  140  UW*  Fed  or  Fction? 
240  Newa  in  German.  *18  Britan  Today 
£30  Anynng  Goes.  340  Nwshour  *00 
News  Summary  441  Fine  Tuning  440 
Usstersingeis.  449  Letter  From  America. 
840  Mforftf  News.  345  Spats  ftoundup 
EngfcSh.  540  News  to  German. 
840  Europe  Today  840  Ray  of  fo  Week: 


Rutodiatxam.  740  Blues  Wbrtd  BjOO 
Newsdesk.  830  Globai  Concerns  848 
Falk  Rnxee.  *00  Newttiour  1040  Nan 
Sutimary.  10X11  Concon  KaU  1046  Write 
On.  1045  Science  view  llJOOVkxld 
News.  1*03  Wbrtd  Bueneoa  Brief.  11.13 
Britain  Today  1140  Job  Ear  The  Asking 
1240  Newsdesk  1240  Letter  From 
Amenca.  1243  Sports  Roundup  140 
Wortd  News  *10  Woxds  and  Must  *18 
The  Letentog  World  140  to  Praae  of  God 
240  Nmvsdesk-  240  Development  IE. 
248  Britain  Today  340  Newadesk.  340 
Short  Story  *43  On  The  Move  440 
Newsday  440  UFO's  Fact  or  FVtoon  ? 

BJOO  Wortd  News.  *16  Sports  Rteindw 
930  Eurape  Today.  *00  Newadesk  040 
Europe  Today 

The  Movie  Channel 

•Asm 

TMO  Pmocchc  7SSO  Teriy  On  The  Fence 
9=00  Rocfcie  Of  The  Year.  IIXWLnstto 
Alaska.  1=00  Two  Much  TrouOte.  MO 
Romantic  Undertaking.  4x30  E?  News 
Features.  800  An  ArmXKan  Tad  7=00 
Much  Ado  About  Notong.  9XX>  Speed 
HaOOBrtktog  Dritenee  im  imaistkbte 
Force.  2=05  Dead  Or  Writer  *83  Much 
Ado  About  Notolng.  603  4d  Special 
Agents. 

Sky  Houle*  

• Aslra 

7=00  King  Solomon's  Mines.  940  Km. 
11x00  Beethoven's  2nd.  1*00  The 
Hideaways.  3rOO  A Mteon  To  One.  5MO 
Metecx  Men.  6746  Beethovens  2nd.  8x16 
Robto  Hoad-  Men  to  Tights.  10=00  Murder 
One  — Chapter  Ftltem<  1140 
Jeiteeakera.  1240  The  Mode  Show. 

12=60  Betrayal  Of  The  Dove.  2333  Blued 
In.  Blood  Out  600  A Million  To  One 

Sky  Movtete  Gold 

• Asm 

1=00  Against  Tha  Wind  MOFlvng 
Leatownecfo.  SOO  The  Philadelphia  S»=> 
TMO  Zelg.  9=00  Young  FxankeftMem 
IIXWYoungWooJ  1245  A Ham  Day's 
Ntfrt  233  The  Face  4*10  The  Idle  Ciaea 
4«4S  Close. 


Sky  Sporte 


• Astra 

800  Super  League:  Oidham  v Leeds. 
10=00  Boxing.  1*00  Raker  Hockey  1=00 
Goals  On  Sunday.  2=00  GcoDrih  FootooU. 
Htoamian  v Cette — Live.  «ao  Super 
Simday  — Uve-  8=00  WCrto  League  Ol 
American  Football.  London  Vs  Scotumd 
1040  Super  League:  Oktoam  v Leeds 
11x00  Footoek  Special  — Weekend  Ooab 
240  Work!  League  01  American  FooSull 
— London  v Scnaand.  4=00  Ctoee 


EUnwport 


3 AabWEutafsal 

BMO  Mountantvke.  840  Crtympc  Games 
10=00  Tennis  1240  WrtgMBtulg.  1XW 
Live  eyeing.  200  Terri  Is.  7=00 
Webghomfng  840  Ail  Sporte  OXteTmxIng 
Car.  1040  Uve  indycer  1240 
We=ghUiAtoa  laoCioee 

Sky  Opm 

•Asm 

740  Ktour  Or  Pbwer  840  Undim  1200 
GhouHashad  1=00  The  HK  Mix  2=00  Star 
Trek  *40  The  World  At  War  440  Star 
TtWc  Vbyagar  5=00  Wbrtd  Wrestlmg 
FedaraBon  Adton  Z one.  BMO  Around  The 
World.  8=30  Mighty  Morphin  Power 
fltogw  740  The  Sermons.  7=30  The 
Blmmona.  840  Beverly  Hite  flOflW  9x00 
Star  Trafc  Voyager.  1040  Love  Aral 
Betrayal;  The  Mu  Faxrcm  Story.  12X4 
SemMd.  1290  Dudmen  1=00  fio  Minutes 
toOOShteUloH  Of  Loncton  300  Hi  Mir 
Long  Play. 

UK  OoM  

• Astra 

840  Give  Us  A Clua  8=30  Gouig  For 
Goto.  894  The  Ptok  Panther  9X4  Angela 
10=00  When  The  Boot  Comes  in.  1140 
Blahe'e  Seven.  12X4  The  Vortex  Short. 
IMO  Dr  Who  And  The  Homs  Of  Ntoro 
3800  Ften  Parry  Mason.  The  Cans  Ol  Ttel 
Musical  Murder  340  Paul  Daniel's  OuWi 
Trick.  040  The  BUI  Omnibus  840  To  The 
Manor  Bam  740  The  Two  Hanrxes  840 
Mcracamtm  And  Wise  040  Potaork. 

1045  EUzObetr  R l2X»Th*Boo 
Monkfiouee  Show  1*50  A Very  Peculiar 
nsebce  IBS  Thin  Air  2x50  Shoeing  Ai 

NBC 


• Asea'Eutetem 

740  Stncdy  Bymnees.  7x30  Winners  8XK 
ktepkwion  OMO  News  940  Contort  At 
8ea  10=30  Russia  Now  1140  Sup» 
Shcp.  12X4  The  Mdaurtlto  CVpup 
1240  Europe  ZDOQ.  1X4  Taking  W* 
Rtjsl  240  ABC  Super  Sport  SOO  Meet 
The  Press  0X4  News  090  Voyager 
T90  Tha  Best  Of  Sol  too  Scon  Show  8x90 
Peter  Ustinov  The  Mozart  Mystery  040 

Ne«m  «W  NBC  Super  Sport  ItoOO  TJw 
Beal  01  Tomtit  Show  Wth  Joy  Leno. 
12XX)  TIW  Best  Qf  Late  Night  wwi  Conan 
O’Brien  1X4  TaVm  Jaz=.  1=30  Tho  Brer 
Of  Tonigm  Show  With  Jay  Urno  200  The 
Seine  Scott  Show.  3=30  TaBon  jazz  4=00 
Givora  Live.  540  The  Bast  Ol  Selma  Stag 
Show.  0X4  Europe  200).  *30  News. 
Precpvory 

• AskafMebat 

*40  Battle  Statons.  *00  Bush  Pilob  Of 
Alaska.  740  ttokiral  Bom  Klllera.  8X4 
Outeuntare  8*30  GhaaouMera  9=00 
UFO  And  Ctoae  Encounera  1040  visitors 
From  Space.  11=00  ET  Fteaso  Phone 
Earth  IMO  The  INafeeemnals.  1XM 
Ctoae. 


John  Palmar  in  Verona 
and  Ion  TVaynor  in  Bom 


THE  Government  came 
under  renewed  pres- 
sure last  nlgfrt  to  Ac- 
cept tough  new  disci- 
plines to  guarantee  Britain’s 
economic  convergence  with 
the  rest  of  the  European 
Union,  even  if  it  stays  outside 
both  the  single  European  cur- 
rency and  a new  EU  exchange 
rate  mechanism. 

European  finance  ministers 
and  central  bank  governors, 
meeting  in  Verona,  began  two 
days  of  detailed  discussions 
about  how  the  pound  might 
be  linked  with  the  euro — the 
future  single  currency  — 
even  if  it  is  not  part  of  either 
monetary  union  or  the  ERM. 

The  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  was  told  by  several 
ministers  that  the  pound 
should  rejoin  the  ERM  in  the 
interests  of  monetary  stabil- 
ity in  Britain  and  throughout 
Europe  after  the  single  cur- 
rency Is  launched  in  1999. 
Britain  and  Italy  were  ejected 
from  the  exchange-rate  mech- 
anism in  1992  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  loath  to  rejoin. 

Proponents  of  a new  ERM 
want  to  stop  those  outside 
from  undermining  the  system 
through  TrmVtnfT  national  de- 
valuations. But  there  were  no 
calls  at  last  night's  meeting 
for  any  trade  or  other  sanc- 
tions to  be  imposed  against 
Britain  if  it  refuses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  single  currency  or 
the  ERM. 

Discussion  in  Verona  is  fo- 
cusing on  how  to  get  all  IS  EU 
countries  to  achieve  closer 
economic  convergence.  The 
meeting  was  told  that  there 
should  in  future  be  more  de- 
tailed scrutiny  of  national 
economic  and  monetary  poli- 
cies for  all  members. 

The  EU  economic  affairs 
commissioner.  Yves  TWbaolt 
de  Silguy,  said  he  believed 
“the  commission  and  Council 
of  Ministers  should  increase 
their  surveillance  of  national 
economic  policies.  They 
should  also  be  expected  to  ap- 
prove any  emergency  mea- 
sures which  a national  gov- 
ernment might  be  forced  to 
tflkp  to  ensure  it  remains  on 
track  to  closer  convergence." 

He  endorsed  a proposal  by 
Hans  Tietmeyer,  chief  of  Ger- 
many’s powerful  Bundes- 
bank. who  has- made  it  clear 


devaluation 


outside  EW 
onslaughts. 


MSi 


claimed  by  Bonn  and  Brus- 


had  wasted  five  years  since 
Maastricht  in  failing  to  pur- 
sue the  right  kind  of  eco- 
nomic convergence. 

Since  1991,  he  noted,  the  av- 
erage EU  national  state  debt 


on  Edward 


colours  to  the  mast  of 
scepticism,  he  declared  that 
European  integration  could 
not  only  be  driven  by  "vision- 
aries." 

It  remains  unclear  whether 
any  specific  penalties  will  be 
incurred  by  non-EMU 
countries  which  fail  to  com- 
ply with  the  reinforced  con- 
vergence targets.  There  Is  lit- 
tle support  for  a French 
proposal  to  fine  those  who 
stray.  The  surveillance  role 


the  commission  and  tVmnHi 
of  Ministers  would  reinforce 
the  requirement  for  any  mea- 
sure like  this  to  have  unani- 
mous support 
The  Irish  finance  minister. 


♦hat  Britain,  and  other  non- 


Mr  Clarke  and  the  Swedish 
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Dimcan  Campbell 
and  David  Sharrock 


A MAN  was  being  held  in 
Dublin  last  night  in 
connection  with  IRA 


JP^kconnection  with  IRA 
mainland  bombing  activities. 
Anti-terrorist  branch  officers 
in  London  hope  he  may  be 
able  to  help  their  inquiries. 

The  man,  aged  26,  from  the 
Finglass  area  of  Dublin,  was 
arrested  by  Special  Branch  of- 
ficers on  Thursday  although 
details  of  his  arrest  only 
emerged  yesterday. 

He  is  not  believed  to  be  able 
to  assist  the  police  about  the 
most  recent  mainland  bomb- 
ing campaign  involving 
bombs  at  Canary  Wharf  and 
in  the  West  End  of  London. 

A surveillance  operation 
had  been  mounted  by  the 
Irish  police  after  the  end  of 
the  ERA  ceasefire. 

■ Irish  detectives  received  in- 
formation from  their  counter- 
parts in  London  after  the  dis- 
covery of  documents  in  a 
search  of  the  flat  occupied  by 
Ed  O'Brien,  the  IRA  bomber 


from  Co  WeXfard,  who  blew 
Titmyflf  rip  in  the  Aldwych 
bus  blast  soon  after  the  Dock- 
lands incident. 

The  man  arrested  was  one 
of  anumber  of  suspects  under 
near-constant  supervision  as 
a result  of  what  was  found  in 
O’Brien’s  London  base. 

It  is  understood  that  file 
main  is  most  likely  to  be  Ques- 
tioned about  attempted  bomb- 
ings in  August  1994  In  Brigh- 
ton and  Bognor  Regis,  which 
involved  attaching  small 
quantities  of  Semtax  explo- 
sives to  bicycles. 

Shops  were  damaged  in  one 
of  the  strikes,  but  there  were 
no  casualties.  . L 

It  is  also  understood  that 
anti-terrorist  branch  officers 
have  still  to  decide  whether  to 
apply  for  his  extradition. 

“We  do  not  discuss  arrests 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  fixe 
United  Kingdom,”  a Scotland 
Yard  spokeswoman  said. 

Under  the  Irish  Offences 
Against  the  State  Act,  used  by 
police  to  arrest  the  man  in 
Dublin,  suspects  can  be  held 
up  to  48  hours. 


Andrew  Cult 
Media  Correspondent 


THE  last  time  a member  of 
the  royal  family  took  a 
starring  role  on  televi- 
sion. Buckingham  Palace  said 
snifflly  that  the  Queen  did  not 
watch  Panorama. 

Now  the  Queen  and  other 
senior  members  of  the  house- 
hold have  had  an  advance 
screening  of  an  ITV  documen- 
tary, written  and  presented 
by  a young  television  execu- 
tive who  styles  himself  Ed- 
ward Windsor.  It  Is  unlikely 
to  send  shock  waves  through 
the  monarchy. 

Edward  On  Edward  tolls 
fixe  story  of  Edward  VHTs  ab- 
dication and  the  years  fixe 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor 
.spent  in  exile,  cold-shoul- 
dered by  the  family.  Mr  Wind- 
sor, otherwise  known  as 
Prince  Edward,  joint  manag- 
ing director  of  Ardent  Pro- 
ductions, said:  '‘Yes,  the  fam- 
ily have  seen  it,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  tell  you  what  they 
thought" 

The  critics  may  not  be  so 
reticent  about  the  two-hour 
programme,  to  be  screened  on 
April  23  and  30  and  character- 
ised by  a dearth  of  revelations 
and  a leaden,  elicited  script 
Although  publicity  material 
claims  fixe  prince  brings  a 
rare  family  insight  to  a story 
surrounded  fay  rumours  and 
hearsay  for  decades,  he  tact- 
fully decided  not  to  put  a 
microphone  in  front  of  his 
mother  or  grandmother. 

“None  of  the  royal  family 
were  interviewed,*  he  said 
after  a preview  screening  in 
London.  “That  was  quite  de- 
liberate. 1 did  not  feel  it  was 
necessary  to  put  them 
through  that” 

The  role  of  the  Queen 
Mother,  said  to  have  disap- 
proved of  her  grandson’s  deci- 
sion to  rummage  around  in 
the  family’s  skeleton  cup- 
board, is  glossed  over.  The 
prince  said  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  she  had  hated  the 
Duchess  of  Windsor.  It  has 
long  been  tbougjht  that  the 
Queen  Mother  blamed  the 
Windsors  for  putting  her  hus- 
band George  on  ftp  throne 
when  he  was  not  ready. . 

"She,  like  every  other  royal 
lady  in  the  household,  was 
put  in  an  utterly  impossible 
position  by  Edward's  decision 

to  many  a divorcee,”  the 
prince  said.  "The  inevitable 
gulf  that  occurred  has  been 
interpreted  fay  people  to  say 
that  it  was  a deep-seated  and 
personal  matter  which,  from 
all  that  I have  discovered,  just 
isn’t  the  case.” 

The  prince’s  investigations 
shed  Iittie  new  light  on  the 
charge  fay  some  historians 
that  fiie  duke  collaborated 
with  the  Nazis  during  the 
war.  In  the  documentary, 
made  for  Meridian  with  Des- 
mond Wilcox's  Mas  Alive  j 


Prince  Edward  with  a portrait  afhis  great-unde,  Edward  Vlii,  who  abdicated  in  1936 
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Royal  quest 

‘^Rarely  this  century  has  any 
storybecomexurroundadbyso 
much  myth  and  legwid,  engen- 
dered such  deep  emotions  and 
made  or  broken  so  many  repu- 
tations. This  is  why  I want 
to  discover  whni  really  hap- 
pened"— Prince  Edward 

And  five  tilings  Edward 
didn’t  discover. . . 

□ Wh^fhpr  fhet  EytabliahnMPt 
was  plotting  to  get  rid  of  the 
king  at  asbooting  party  three 
months  before  the  abdication. 

□ Whether  his  sympathies 
with  Nazi  Germany  caused 
the  Foreign  Office  to  withhold 
papers  from  him. 

□ Whether  he  planned  to  use 
the  Nazis  to  foment  a revolu- 
tion in  wartime  Britain  to 
regain  the  throne. 

□ Whether  Anthony  .Blunt 
was  really  sent  to  Kronberg 
castle  in  Germany  after  the 
war  to  retrieve  material  a bout 
Edward’s  Nazi  links. 

□ Whether  as  governor  of  the 
Bahamas  fixe  duke  had  an  inno- 
cent man  hanged  for  murder. 


& 
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Group,  marking  the  60th  an- 
niversary of  the  abdication, 
he  said:  "The  duke  may  have 
been  awkward,  selfish  and  in- 
transigent to  deal  with,  but 
there's  no  evidence  he  would 
ever  betray  his  country.” 
Later  the  prince  said:  *1  can’t 
uncover  any  evidence  of  that, 
and  I have  tried." 

The  prince  was  granted 
privileged  access  to  the  royal 
archives  in  the  Round  Tower 
at  Windsor  Castle,  including 
correspondence  between  the 
duke,  bis  brother  George  VI, 
his  mother  Queen  Mary,  arte 
Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

• -Asked  whether  there  were 
lessons  from  1936  for  today's 
royals,  he  said:  T am  not  sure 
I'm  the  best  person  to  answer 
that" 

When  the  prince  estab- 
lished his  production  com- 
pany — which  hM  also  made 
the  Channel  4 political  soap 
Annie’s  Bar  and  a BBC2  Tup 
Gear  motoring  special  — he 
promised  he  would  not  cash 
in  on  his  royal  connections. 
Yesterday  he  said:  T never 
said  we  wouldn’t  make  pro- 
grammes about  the  royal 

family.” 

• Letters  showing  Edward 
Viu’s  frustration  at  being 
kept  away  from  first  world 
war  battlefields,  and  a silver 
case  he  gave  to  a "dear 
friend”  who  was  later  killed 
in  action,  sold  for  £4J40  at 
auction  yesterday. 


Terror  and  chaos  French  firm  wins  rail  contract 
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Britain  condemns  Spain  for 
Gibraltar  bonier  checks 


Foreign  Staff 


•BRITAIN  issued  a strong 
^•condemnation  test  night 


■•condemnation  last  night 
of  Strict  new  border  controls 
imposed  by  Spain  on  traffic  at 
the  border  with  Gibraltar. 

The  checks,  aimed  at  sig- 
nalling anger  at  what  Madrid, 
says  is  Britain’s. las  attitude 
towards-  Moroccan  drug 
smuggling  through  its  colony, 
caused  delays  of  up  to  tour 
hours  at  the  frontier  yester- 
day. Long  queues  of  cars  and 
pedestrians  snaked  .hack  from 
the  crossing  point  .. 

The  controls  were  put  in 
place  after  a Spanish,  cteil 


guardsman  died  in  a helicop- 
ter chase  - of  suspected 
smugglers  on  Wednesday. 

David  Davis,  the  Foreign 
Office  minister,  called  for  "co- 
operation not  confrontation" 
to  stamp  out  drug ’smuggling. 
“These  is  absolutely  no  justi- 
fication for  the  reintrodtxc- 
tiob  af  secondary  checks  , at 
the  Spain/Gihraltar  frontier." 
he 'Slid.  "“Disproportionate 
controls  and  delays  at  the 
frontier  do  not  solve  the 
problem.”  „ . 

Tfcere  was  no  evidence  that 
drugs  crossed  the  land  bor- 
der. be  claimed.  This  week's 
incident  proved  drug  .smug- 
gling took  place  at  sea. 


continued  from  page  I 
home  to  Syria  the  basic  mes- 
sage: stop  Hizbullah. 

A Syrian  military  spokes- 
man said  later  that  one  Syr- 
ian soldier  was  killed  and 
seven  seriously  wounded  in 
the  attack. 

By  the  afternoon  at  least 
seven  civilians,  including 
four  children,  were  reported 
kilted  in  raids  cm  villages  in 
the  south  and  the  Syrian-con- 
trolled Bekaa  valley,  while 
one  Lebanese  soldier  was 
MDed  and  11  Syrian  soldiers 
were  wounded. 

Israel’s  air  force  chief 
warned  that  the  raids  would 
continue  throughout  the 
night 

Israel  is  setting  the  pace, 
but  Hizbullah  lost  no  time 
yesterday  in-  carrying  out 
Thursday’s  pledge  to  launch 
retaliatory,  rocket  salvos  on 
fixe  northern  Israeli  town  of 
Kiryat  Shmona.  At  least  tour 
Israelis  were  wounded  as  mis- 
siles hit  the  town. 

The  outlook  tor  diplomacy 

is  poor  because  Syria,  which 
perhaps  alone  could  bring 
Hizbullah  to  heel,  is  very 
angry,  hi  a vehement  attack 
on  the  Israeli  prime  minister. 
Shimon  Peres,  Damascus 
radio  said  yesterday  It  would 
be  “very  difficult  to  overcome 
the  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  peace  process”. 

With  Israel  apparently  de- 
termined to  keep  up  its  offers 
sive,  the  choice  facing  Damas- 
cus could  be  a hard  and 
humiliating  one.  If  it  does  not 


curb  Hizbullah  it  may  have  to 
watch  impotently  as  the.  Is- 
raeli air  force  picks  off  its 
army  positions  in  a contemp- 
tuous display  of  aerial  su- 
premacy over  the  country 
where  Syria  has  deployed 
40,000  ‘‘peacekeeping’1  troops. 

As  Beirut  sees  it,  there  is 
little  chance  of  Israel  backing 
off  Mr  Poes  is  emboldened 
by  the  Sharxo  al-Sbeikh  “anti- 
terrorist” summit  last  month 
and  the  US  endorsement  of 
his  claim  that  Hizbullah 
“terror”  is  the  cause  of  the 
fighting.  With  its  all  but  offi- 
cially enunciated  disregard 
for  civilian  casualties,  it  is 
seen  to  be  changing  the  rules 
of  war  in  south  Lebanon,  as 
laid  down  to  the  US-brokered 
“understanding"  that  ended 
Israel’s  July  1993  incursion. 

But  Hizbullah  is  ready  to 
mafr-h  that.  “If  Israel  walks 
out  of  the  understanding,  we 
shall  too,"  its  secretary-gen- 
eral, Hassan  NasraHah,  said. 
He  described  yesterday’s  Ka- 
.tyusha  salvos  on  northern  Is- 
rael as  only  an  “initial  res- 
ponse” to  "Zionist  crimes”  in 
southern  Lebanon.  - 

The  reply  to  Israel’s  attack 
on  Beirut  was  a different 
mattter.  “Our  reply  to  that", 
he  said,  “will  not  be  in  the 
{Israeli]  north,  it  will  happen 
somewhere  else.  They  will 
pay  dearly,  very  dearly.” 

Later,  a hitherto  unknown  Is- 
lamist group.  the  Organisa- 
tion of  foe  Deprived,  said  It 
would  make  Jewish  blood 
flow  in  the  heart  of  Tel  Aviv. 


ONE  of  Britain's  busiest 
commuter  lines  is  to  be 
handed  over  to  the 
French  utility  company  Com- 
pagnie  Generate  dee  E&ux  on 
a seven  year  contract,  it  was 
announced  vesterdav. 

The  move  came  as  a fresh 
legal  challenge  to  the  Govem- 
ment’s  privatisation  plans 
was  launched  by  the  pressure 
group  Save  Our  Railways. 

The  owner  of  the  new  com- 
pany, to  be  called  London  and 
South  Coast  Ltd,  admitted 
that  it  will  not  provide  new 
trains. 

Antoine  Hurlt,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  new  operator,  said 
it  would  spend  £10  million  im- 
proving stations  and  trains 
over  three  years  but  insisted: 
“We  have  no  provision  far 
replacing  rolling  stock.  There 
will  be  some  improvement  in 
presentation,  but  we  can  op- 
erate them  as  they  are.’’ 

Mach  of  the  rolling  stock 
dates  bade  to  fbe  1950s  and 


1960s  and  some  is  considered 
near  the  end  of  its  life. 

The  French  company, 
which  has  a number  of  busi- 
ness interests  in  Britain,  will 
take  over  services  running 

out  of  Victoria.  London 
Bridge  and  Charing  Cross 1 
stations  to  Rent  Sussex  and 
Surrey  — used  by  nearly  j 
250.000  commuters  every  day. 

The  operation  covers  440  ■ 
miles  of  track.  With  the  new 
1 owner  pledging  “reorganisa- 
tion”,  there  are  fears  of  job  1 
losses  among  the  3,000-pJus 
employees.  ! 

CGEA  has  just  posted  a re- 
cord Fr3.5  billion  (£437  mil- 1 
lion)  loss,  but  will  receive  a ' 
subsidy  of  £65.3  million  in  its 
first  year  — compared  to  the 
British  Rail  claim  for  £106^8 
million.  This  falls  to  £34.6  mil- 
lion in  2002/03. 

The  announcement  of  an- 
other line  passing  into  pri- 
vate sector  control  was  made 
by  the  franchising  director, 
Roger  Salmon,  who  surprised 
the  industry  this  week  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  stand- 
ing down  two  years  early.  He 


has  so  far  overseen  the  priva- 
tisation cf  two  other  lines  — 
South  West  Trains  and  Great 
Western. 

Yesterday  Brian  Wilson, , 
Labour’s  rail  spokesman, 
said:  “What  passengers  on 
Network  South  Central  need 1 
is  investment  in  new  rolling  ( 
stock  rather  than  taking  part ' 
to  an  experiment  with  a I 
French  water  company  run- 
ning British  rail  services.  The 
investment  promised  over  a 
seven  year  period  is  derisory, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Generate  Des  Eaux 
can  live  within  a declining 
level  of  subsidy  white  making 
the  profit  they  expect" 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
spokesman  David  Chidgey 
added:  “This  award  takes  pri- 
vatisation, already  a black 
force;  to  undreamedof  depths. 
Ip  effect,  British  taxpayers 
will  be  subistog  French  share- 
holders, to  retain,  CGEA  have 
promised  to  invest  £10  million 
over  three  years  to  improve 
stations  and  rolling  stock.” 

Meanwhile,  Save  Our  Rail- 
ways — which  represents 


both  passengers  groups  and 
rmjnns  — said  it  IS  taking 
legal  action  against  Mr 
Salmon  to  ensure  BR  is 
allowed  to  bid  for  contracts  to 
run  privatised  lines. 

The  group  will  lodge  legal 
papers  at  the  High  Court  in 
London  next  Tuesday  — the 
day  before  a major  Commons 
debate  on  rail  privatisation. 

Management-employee  buy- 
out teams  have  been  allowed 
to  compete,  but  BR  has  been 
barred.  The  group  wanted  BR 
to  bid  far  the  LTS  franchise, 
which  is  being  re-run  after  an 
alleged  fraud. 

• A 20  per  cent  pay  offer  to 
train  drivers  in  a newly-pri- 
vatised Great  Western  In- 
cludes a move  to  do  away 
with  second  drivers  in  cabs. 

Employees  in  the  train 
drivers'  union,  Aslef  will 
vote  soon  on  a proposed  deal, 
which  will  increase  basic  pay 
to  £20,000,  and  raise  the  speed 
limit  far  driver-only  trains 
from  110  mph  to  125  mph. 


A Special  Announcement 


A Week  at  Springtime  in  Costa  Rica  from  £395 


Americans  of  all  descriptions  love  the  young,  the  fresh,  the 
winsome,  and  Tony  Blair  supplies  all  that  and  more.  Add  to 
that  the  fact  that  he  looks  like  a winner,  proclaimed  by  no  less 
august  an  authority  than  Tina  Browrfs  New  Yorker  to  be  “the 
next  prime  minister’’,  and  you  have  an  almost  perfect  package 
for  Yankee  consumptlon- 
Johnny  Apple  on  an  American  success  story 


Outlook  page  13 


7 nights  on  tbe  beautiful  Pacific  CoastatTamarindo  at  a fraction  of  the  normal  tariff 

For  just  three  departures  we  are  offering  a wonderful 
opportunity  at  a very  moderate  tariff  to  tint  one  of  the 
mod  unspoilt  countries  in  the  world  - home  to  a variety 
of  Dora  and  Luna,  and  whose  physical  beauty  that  has  few 
-parallels  anywhere.  This  arrangement  allows  a restful 
ctao  nn  ihj»  matfnifir^nt  Psrifie  with  Ihp  nntir.n  nf 


DEPARTURE  DATES  & PRICES 

Wimdivs  199G -per  pmaa  tau  twin 

April  1 8*.  25  £395.00 

Single  suppL£150.00- Sea  view  suppLf3S.  00 
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The  BSE  crisis  has  raised  questions  about  the  food  we  eat,  how  it  is  produced  and  new 


Population  growth  feeds  a world  crisis 


90m  more  people 
will  this  year  eat 
into  vital  resources 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


THE  average  human 
in  a lifetime  con- 
sumes 75  tons  of 
water.  17  tons  of  car- 
bohydrates. 2.5  tons 
of  proteins  and  more  than  a 
ton  of  fats. 

The  world  this  year  will  ac- 
quire 90  million  more  people, 
each  of  whom  will  require  the 
same  rations  of  water,  carbo- 
hydrates. protein  and  fats. 
But  when  the  year  began, 
world  grain  stocks  were 
lower  than  ever  before:  there 
was  food  for  only  another  48 
days  in  the  cupboard. 

The  future  looks  largely 
vegeta rian.  Economists  tend 
to  think  of  food  in  terms  of 
grain:  for  them,  beef  is  simply 
so  much  arable  land  that  can- 
not be  used  for  crops.  Food 
crops  need  sunlight,  topsoil, 
freshwater  and  effort 
Sunlight  is  the  only  part  of 
the  lunch  that  is  free.  Topsoil 
— a mixture  of  soil,  humus 
and  microbes  — Is  expensive 
stuff.  It  takes  about  500  years 
of  weathering  to  turn  rock 
into  an  inch  of  topsoiL  In  gen- 
eral the  deeper  the  topsoil, 
the  heavier  the  yield,  but 
even  this  depends  on  the  right 


nutrients  at  the  right  time.  So 
to  get  the  best  out  of  a crop, 
farmers  usually  need  nitro- 
gen, or  potash,  or  phosphates 
or  all  three.  These  have  to  be 
found,  and  then  delivered  to 
the  crops  at  the  right  time, 
which  requires  energy,  usu- 
ally in  the  farm  of  oLL 
Then  there  is  water:  differ- 
ent crops  have  different 
needs.  Groundnuts  do  quite 
well  in  arid  climates.  On  the 
other  hand  it  takes  175  gal- 1 
Ions  of  water  to  produce  one  1 
I pound  of  com  grain.  So  for ! 
the  past  6.000  years  farmers 
hare  been  engaged  in  a form  , 
of  slow  genetic  engineering: 
continuously  selecting  crops 
that  best  suit  local  soils. ! 
water  supplies  and  climates. 
But  even  this  has  accelerated 
an  arms  race  with  other  crea- 
tures: funguses,  wilts,  blights, 
locusts,  eelworas,  weevils 
and  wild  oats.  Farmers  not 
only  have  to  keep  battling 
against  diseases,  predators 
and  competitors,  but  they 
have  to  keep  selecting  new  va- 
rieties with  new  resistances 
to  increase  yields.  In  the  1960s 
the  process  became  intensely 
scientific:  the  “green  revolu- 
tion" devised  heavy  cropping 
ears  of  rice  or  wheat  on  short, 
fast-growing  stems  which 
required  fertilisers  supplied 
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Farming  has  come  a long  way  since  horses  were  used  to  plough  fields,  but  yields  are  now  reaching  their  limit 
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by  tractors  and  Irrigation 
schemes  backed  by  big  banks. 
For  a while,  food  suplies 
seemed  to  surge  ahead  of  pop- 
ulation growth.  Countries 
like  India  and  Indonesia  be- 
came exporters  of  food.  China 
became  self-sufficient,  huge 
agriproviders  in  the  US  sold 
their  surplus  to  up  to  120 
nations. 

But  the  “green  revolution” 
has  wilted.  The  first  limita- 
tion is  on  the  sun  itself,  the 


most  efficient  plants  cannot 
convert  more  than  2 per  cent 
of  solar  energy  into  carbohy- 
drates or  protein,  and  genetic 
engineering  is  unlikely  to 
make  them  do  any  better.  The 
second  limitation  is  in  oil  and 

fertilisers:  between  1945  and 
1995,  oil  use  by  OS  farmers 
increased  fourfold  and  crop 
yields  increased  threefold, 
but  the  world's  oil  reserves 
are  expected  to  run  out  in  SO 
or  so  years.  The  other  filing 


likely  to  run  out  very  soon  is 
the  supply  of  phosphate.  This 
is  quite  often  guano:  millions 
of  years  of  bird  droppings 
turned  to  rock.  World  phos- 
phate use  has  been  rising 
since  1950  by  4 per  cent  per 
year  to  150  million  tons  a 
year.  The  US  Bureau  of  Mines 
believes  there  is  about  34 
billion  tons  of  phosphate  rock 
left  to  be  quarried.  At  present. 
growth  rates,  this  will  run  out 
in  55  years. 


THE  £25 


A MONTH 


There  is  worse  to  come.  The 
land  available  for  agriculture 
is  dwindling.  This  is  in  part 
simply  because  of  industrial- 
isation and  the  growth  of  the 
cities,  in  part  because  of  pol- 
lution, and  in  part  because  of 
wasteful  use  of  farmland. 
Badly  designed  irrigation 
schemes  have  increased  salt 
levels  in  the  soiL  Or  they 
have  taken  so  much  water 
from  lakes  and  rivers  that 
whole  regions  have  been 
turned  into  deserts.  The  Aral 
Sea  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  is  a classic  case.  Esti- 
mates vary,  but  one  guess  is 
that  every  year  an  area  the 
size  of  fixe  Republic  of  Ireland 
simply  becomes  useless. 

But  there  is  an  even  bigger 
problem.  Last  year  a team  at 
Cornell  university  calculated 
that  soil  erosion  was  now 
costing  the  planet  $400  billion 
(£270  billion)  in  direct  damage 
to  agricultural  land  and  indi- 
rect damage  to  waterways 
and  human  health.  Each  year. 
75  billion  tons  of  soils  are 
wasted  away  by  rains  and 
floods  or  blown  away  by 
winds.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
world's  croplands  suffer  mod- 
erate to  severe  erosion..  In 


places  — Europe  and  the  US 
— where  land  practices  are 
good,  farmers  lose  17  tons  of 
topsoil  every  year  from  every 
hectare.  In  Africa.  Asia  and 
South  America,  the  figure  is 
40  tons  a year.  On  steep  slopes 
in  cassava  fields  in  Nigeria, 
losses  have  been  measured  at 
220  tons  per  year,  in  parts  of 
Jamaica,  400  tons  a year. 

There  is  more  than  soil  that 
is  lost  In  a hectare  of  good 
term  soil  there  is  likely  to  be 
a ton  of  earthworms,  a ton  of 
arthropods,  two  tons  of  bac- 
teria, algae  and  protozoa  and 
mare  than  two  tons  of  fungi 
all  of  which  recycle  the  nutri- 
ents so  that  plants  can  use 
them.  Erosion  at  this  rate  is 
already  hitting  productivity. 

But  this  year  a group  of  sci- 
entists at  Stanford  university 
in  California  looked  at  the 
global  balance  sheet  and  dis- 
covered something  even  more 
alarming.  Humanity  — which 
has  increased  from  one 
billion  to  almost  6 billion  in 
200  years  — may  soon  be  run- 
ning out  of  water.  Most  of  the 
fresh  water  on  the  planet  is 
tied  up:  in  the  polar  icecaps 
and  glaciers,  or  deep  in  the 
ground.- All  terrestrial  life  on 


the  planet  relies  on  the  stuff 
that  evaporates,  falls  as  rain, 
and  either  gets  taken  up  by 
plants  or  runs  off  into  the  sea 
again.  The  Stanford  team 
found  two  things.  One  is  that 
humans  — and  their  crops, 
farm  animals  and  forestry 
plantations  — ware  already 

using  one  fourth  of  all  the 
water  taken  up  by  plants  in  a 
process  called  evapo transpi- 
ration. The  other  10  million 
or  more  species  on  the  planet 
— had  to  share  what  was  left 

Given  that  there  is  a limit 
to  water  supplies,  topsoil,  en- 
ergy and  Fertilisers,  there  is 
only  one  route  left.  This  is  in 
genetic  engineering:  taking 
useful  genes  from  one  variety 
or  even  species  and  transfer- 
ring them  to  another.  Scien- 
tists are  already  doing  this  to 
make  crops  more  pest  resis- 
tant. or  disease  resistant,  or 
frost  resistant  and  there  is  a 
huge  worldwide  hunt  for 
genes  which  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  arid-zone  or  salt- 
marsh  plants  into  crop  plants 
to  make  them  grow  In  wasted 
soils.  But  there,  too.  is  a 
catch:  in  order  to  provide  food 
for  a swelling  global  popula- 
tion, farmers  have  been 
selecting  only  the  most  effi- 
cient varieties,  and  settlers 
have  been  clearing  wild 
regions  to  create  new  farm- 
lands. This  means  that  old  va- 
rieties and  wild  species  of 
plants  are  disappearing 
everywhere  — and  these  wild- 
plants  and  primitive  cultivars 
are  just  the  plants  most  likely 
to  hold  the  genes  scientists 
have  been  looking  for. 

Finally,  agronomists  are 
left  with  the  pressures  of 
growth  itself.  As  nations  like 
China  industrialise,  the 
amount  of  farmland  available 
dwindles.  As  living  standards 
in  China  rise,  tastes  change. 
The  Chinese,  too,  want  beef 
and  beer.  So  grain  prices  rise. 
But  beef  may  soon  be  a thing 
of  the  past  for  most  people. 
Right  now  the  US  diet  is  made 
up  of  31  per  cent  animal  prod- 
ucts. With  even  a 1.1  per  cent 
annual  population  growth 
rate,  the  number  of  mouths  to 
feed  in  the  US  will  double  by 
2050.  Right  now,  each  Ameri- 
can has  1J  acres  of  cropland 
to  feed  him  or  her  — and  pro- 
vide $155  (£100)  worth  of  food 
exports  each  year.  By  2050, 
each  American  will  have  to 
live  off  0.6  acres  per  capita. 
The  US  diet  by  then  will  be  85 
per  cent  vegetarian. 
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Whoever  said  “no  pain,  no  gain”  hach’t  heard  of  the  new  Abbey  National 
Regular  Savings  PEP. 

Its  as  easy  to  open  as  an  ordinary  savings  account  and  you  don’t  need-  a 
lump  sum  to  start  one  - just  arrange  for  any  amount  between  £25  and 
1 500  a month  to  be  paid  by  direct  debit  into  your  PEP.  You  can  change 
the  amount  you  save  whenever  you  want  and  can  even  take  a break  if  you 
need  to. 


The  real  advantage  is  that  any  return  on  your  savings  will  be  bigger 
because  vour  PEP  is  tax-free. 


h>r  further  information  on  our  PEPs  and  other  tax-free  saving  opportunities 
just  call  into  vour  nearest  branch,  complete  and  send  us  the  coupon  below, 
or  phone  us  free  on  0800  100  888  Monday  to  Friday,  8. 00am  to  9.00pm  or 
Saturdav  8.00am  to  4.00pm,  quoting  reference  A 39 ID. 


#ABBEy  . 
f NATIONAL 

The  habit,  of  a lifetime 


Superstore  market  forces 
offer  mixed  blessings 


Roger  Cowe 


THE  relentless  advance 
of  the  supermarket 
over  the  past  20  years 
has  transformed  the  way 
we  buy  food,  and  the  food 
we  buy. 

For  the  better,  the  store 
chains  argue,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  critics  who  say 
that  the  superficial  attrac- 
tion of  greater  choice  and 
consistency  has  been  far 
outweighed  by  the  side  ef- 
fects of  superstore 
dominance. 

That  dominance  is  undis- 
puted. Superstore  openings 
have  declined  since  1991  as 
planning  permission  has 
become  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  But  there  are  now 
more  than  1.000,  of  these 
huge  edge-of-town  grocery 
temples,  while  the  number 
of  smaller  shops  has  contin- 
ued to  decline. 

The  top  four  companies, 
Tesco,  Sainsbnry,  Asda  and 
Safeway,  now  take  almost 
50p  out  of  every  £1  we 
spend  on  groceries.  Since 
they  also  sell  petrol,  medi- 
cines, stationery  and  many 
other  non-grocery  items, 
this  understates  their 
power  in  determining  what 
we  eat  and  drink. 

Critics  such,  as  Hugh  Ra- 
ven, formerly  of  the  Safe 
food  alliance,  argue  that 
such  power  has  become  ma- 
lign. “Supermarkets  did  de- 
liver consumer  benefits 
when  they  were  only  avail- 
able to  a few  of  us,  but  as 
soon  as  they  became  pre- 
dominant they  ceased  to  be 
beneficial,’’  he  said.  ' 

The  main  criticisms  are 
not  aimed  at  the  food  on  the 
shelves,  but  at  the  way  it 
gets  there  and  the  impact 
superstore  dominance  has 
had  on  society. 

It  is  arguable  that  the  rise 
of  supermarket  power  has 
been  beneficial  for  the  eat- 
ing habits  of  most  people 
and  for  the  overall  quality 
of  food.  The  best  local  mar- 
kets are  bound  to  be  better 
than  any  mass  retailer,  but 
mass  retailers  are  likely  to 
ensure  higher  standards  of 
food  safety  and  probably 
higher  quality  food  than 
most  small  shops  and  mar- 
ket operators. 

There  is  also  a beneficial 
aspect  of  supermarket 
power  which  is  often 
missed  in  focusing  solely 
on  the  relationship  be- 
tween shop  and  shopper. 

The  rise  of  the  retailer 
has  provided  a counter- 
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weight  to  the  power  of  the 
food  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  who  used  to  dic- 
tate what  we  ate.  For  exam- 
ple, supermarket  buyers 
have  the  power  to  set  and 
monitor  high  standards. 
They  have  been  able  to 
attack  additives  in  pro- 
cessed food  much  more  ef- 
fectively than  consumer 


They  became  too 
big  and  have 
possibly  outlived 
their  usefulness* 


groups  ever  could.  Food 
campaigner  Tim  Lang,  pro- 
fessor of  food  policy  at 
South  Bank  University, 
says:  “They  were  useful 
when  they  broke  the  power 
of  the  big  food  manufactur- 
ers, and  in  bringing  pzazz 
and  better  marketing  to 
British  food  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  but  in  the  1980s 
they  became  too  big  and  too 


powerful  and  have  possibly 
outlived  their  usefulness." 
Superstore  dominance  has 
destroyed  local  shopping 
centres,  making  it  difficult 
for  those  without  a car.  but 
the  main  complaint  is 
about  the  less  obvious  by- 
products of  superstore 
growth. 

Mass  buying  power  has 
transformed  British  farm- 
ing; and  critics  blame  the 
supermarket  buyers  for  the 
disappearance  of  tradi- 
tional products  and  many 
small  growers,  as  well  as  a 
concentration  on  uniform 
appearance  rather  than 
taste  and  texture. 

While  mass  buying 
favours  factory  farming, 
national  distribution  sys- 
tems are  also  blamed  for  an 
increase  tn  food  transport 
and  thus  pollution. 

Supermarket  operators 
dispute  all  these  argu- 
ments. They  claim  there 
are  adequate  bus  services 
to  most  edge-of-town  sites, 
and  pride  themselves  on  ef- 
ficient distribution  systems 
and  recycling  activities. 
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industry.  Here,  Guardian  writers  look  to  the  future,  and  why  we  may  have  to  change  what  we  eat  and  the  way  we  eat  it 
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of  ‘bizarre’ 
EU  subsidies 


Paid  Brown 

Environment  Correspondent 

THERE  cad  be'no  other 
trade  that  guarantees 
an  income  for  doing 
nothing  — and  pays  so 
■well  whether  or  not -you  are 
good  at  your  job. 

That  popular  image-  of  the 
modem  farmer  being  feather- 
bedded by.  ihe  taxpayer  is 
true  — except  for  the  smallest 
farmers  in  the  least  favoured, 
areas  who  most  need  the 
money. 

Despite  the  current  BSE 
problem,  most  fanners  are 
laughing  all  the  way  . to  the 
bank  thanks  to  the  European 
Union’s  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  and  the  Govern^ 
merit's  handling  of  the 
economy. 

As  a result  the  price  of 
farmland  is  soaring,  and  now 
fetches  around  £5,600  a hect- 
are (2_5  acres)  in  East  Anglia 
— £2.300  more  than  in  1992. 

One  of  the  many  bizarre  as- 
pects of  the  subsidy  system  is 
that  intensive  fanning,  using 
most  fertiliser  and  artificial 
aids  to  production,  is  being 
most  highly  rewarded.  Farm- 
ers in  most  need  of  society’s 
help  to  stay  in  business  — 
those  farming  organically  or 
hill  farmers  who  also  safe- 
guard the  countryside  — are 
least  likely  to  be  generously 
treated.  It -is  this  aspect  of  the 
system  that  critics  believe  is 
behind  the  BSE  crisis,  offer- 
ing as  it  does  the  temptation 
to  use  unnatural  methods  to 
boost  production. 

Hence  organisations  like 
the  World  Wide  Fund  for  Na- 
ture are  campaigning  to  have 
subsidies  switched  from  pro- 
duction to  care  of  the  country- 
side, believing  that  by  revert- 
ing to  natural  methods 
farmers  will  make  food  safer.  - 
At  present  rich  formers 
with  the  largest  incomes  get 
the.  biggest  subsidies,  with 
some  80  per  cent  going  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  biggest  form-' 
ers.  An  average  form  in  the 
east  of  Britain  can  get  up  to  : 
£100.000  a year  from  the  tax-  J 
payer  before  setting  anything,  j 
This  strange  system  sprang 
from  fears  of  shortages  like 
those  in  Europe  daring  the 
war.  and  foe  rationing  after. 
The  aim  of  the  European  Eco- 


nomic Community  was.  to  en- 
courage food  self-sufficiency. 

- The  EEC  therefore  guaran- 
teed prices  for  formers’  prod- 
ucts even  if  there  was  a sur- 
plus or  Imports  would  be 
cheaper  ~ with  the  result 

that  every  available  piece  -of 
land  was  used  and.  intensive 
methods  grew.. 

. WbeiJ  beef,  butter  and  grain 

mountains  resulted,  the  sur- 
pluses were  off-loaded  to  Rus- 
sia and  elsewhere  at  a huge 
loss  to  the  taxpayer;  Reform 
of  the  policy  became  inevita- 
ble whan  the -United  States  ob- 
jected to  its  export  markets 
being  undercut  by  these  mas- 
sive subsidies. 

The  result  was  a 1992 
reform  which  meant  formers 
were  guaranteed,  a much 
lower  price  for  their  gram, 
but  got  a subsidy  for  each 
hectare  of  land  planted.  The 
subsidy  was  highw  for  crops 
in  which  the  EU  was  not  self- 
sufficient,  SO  peas  ar*d  hoana 
attracted  higher  subsidies 
than  grain. 

In  addition,  where  there 
was  .surplus  off  a particular 
crop  a percentage  at  foe  land, 
used  to  grow  it  was  not 
.planted  at  alL  This  was  called 
set-aside,  and  formers  got 
paid  for  -doing  nothing  with 
that  larid 

The  exception  was  live- 
stock; where  payments  per- 
head  of  cattle  or  sheep  were 
maintained  — affliraigii  a cap 
was  put  on  foe  total  payment 
per  hectare  in  a vain  attempt 
to  stop  overstocking. 

Added  to  this,  when  Britain 
left  the  Exchange  Rate  Mecha- 
nism in  September  1992  form 
subsidies,  rose  dramaticallyas 
sterling’s.  80  per  emit  devalua- 
tion meant  subsidies  (paid  in 
ecu)  rose  by  the  same 
amount  At  the  same  time 
global  grain  harvests  were  hit 
by  adverse  weather,  demand 
increased  and  prices  rose 
dramatically.  • : ' • 

- Farmers  were  then  tide  to 
cash  in  on  both  higher  subsi- 
dies and  higher  grain  prices, 
yielding  a'  double  bonus.  In- 
stead Of  form  inwnnwg  foiling 
20  per  cant-as  forecast  in  1992, 
theyroseJS  percent. ' - ; . 

There  are  a huge  varieties 
Of  current  subsidies-  Dairy 
| cows  aftract.an  annual  pay- 
ment of  £114.43  before  any 
I milkls -sold  — rising  to  080 
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Cash  crop  to  Nottinghamshire.  where  RTT  subsidies  foster  intensivg  methods  and  the  Government  fears  taxpayers  finding  out  what  is  really  going  oiiphotog«aph-  don  udte 


A farmer  s life 


SabskSes  for  livestock  and  growing  crops,  1995 


Crops 


livestock 


Oilseeds 
Peas  & beans 


£ per  hectare 

— i.  ■■ 

ess.rsgyt 
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£ per  head 


Set  aside 


in  someareas.  Beef' cattle  get 
a subsidy  of  £93  a head^sheep 
get£2L26  a bead,  or  up  to  £27 
in  less  favourable  areas. 

' But  it  is  arable  farmers  who 
really  do  write  for  growing 
wheat  or  barley  they  get  an 
EU  subsidy  of  £269.16  per 
hectare;  for  oilseeds  such  as 
rppe  they  get  £456.76;  and.  fin- 
peas  and  beans;  £388.80.  The 


SaonxUrislryciAgilcnltiut 

highest  payment  of  £520&,  is 
for  linseed. 

AH  that  is  before  thp  former 
sells  the  crop  — because  he  ar 
she  pockets  that  money\tqb. 
But  if  it  cannot  be  sold.-  or  the 
price  foils  below  a certain 
level,  the  EU  buys  it  anyway. 

But  let  us  not  forget  set- 
aside.  The  EU  now  wants  10 
per  cent  of  grain-growing 


land  left  idle,  so  formers  who 
have  100  hectares  for  growing 
grain  would  be  paid  £24^24 
far  planting  90  hectares  and 
£8,409  for  not-  planting  life 
other  10. 

The  Government,  farming 
organisations,  and  most  of  all 
the  green  lobby,  all  want 
reforms  in  this  system.  The 
Government  fears  a backlash 
from  taxpayers  if  they  find 
out  what  is  really  going  on; 
and  formers  genuinely  do  not 
like  a system  that  rewards  in- 
tensive methods  rather  than 
looking  after  the  Land. 

The  green  lobby  sees  hope 
of  rhangg  in  the  BSE  erisis. 
WWF  ruTnpwigTWT-  Gail  Mur- 
ray sakL  “The  whole  Issue 
has  brought  into  sharp  focus 
the  relationship  between  food 
and  how  it  is  produced. 

- “British  formers  are  quite 
capable  of  producing  whole- 
some and  environmentally 
sustainable  products.  Agri- 
cultural polices  must  be 
rbangpri  to  reflect  this.  Live- 
stock polices  must  be 
reformed  to  promote  quality 
not  quantity.” 


Ell  beef  cash  gamble 


Meat  trade  rejects  Brussels  buy-up 
and  banks  on  home  market  revival 


Barbie  Butter 

THE  British  meat  indus- 
try was  reluctant  to  part 
with  its  beef  yesterday, 
despite  a European  Commis- 
sion offer  to  buy  thousands  of 
tonnes  to  cushion  the  market 
slump  caused  by  BSE. 

As  figures  were  released 
showing  an  increase  in  beef 
sales,  the  Federation  of  Fresh 
Meat  Wholesalers  said  it 
made  no  sense  to  sell  top- 
quality  beef  into  storage. 

The  EC  has  offered  to  buy 
50,000  tonnes  of  European 
beef  this  month  at  £220  per 
100  kilos.  Only  140  tonnes 
have  been  offered  by  British 
meat  traders,  while  Germany 
is  selling  some  4,000  tonnes. 


The  decision,  which { 
marked  foe  opening  of  EU 
beef  stores  for  foe  first  time 
in  two  years,  aims  to  reassure 
formers  they  can  still  get  a 
fair  price  for  their  beef  even  if 
foe  BSE  scare  causes  the  mar- 
ket to  collapse. 

But  the  low  take-up  rate  by 
British  farmers  and  proces- 
sors indicates  they  hope  foe 
market  will  revive  and  pro- 
vide a better  return  than  the 
commission. 

Figures  released  yesterday 
by  foe  market  information 
firm  Nielsen  showed  beef 
sales  rose  in  foe  Easter  shop- 
ping week  and  were  running 
at  more  than  6 per  cent  ahead 
of  the  previous  week’s  levels. 

Peter  Scott,  general  secre- 
tary of  foe  Federation  of 


Fresh  Meat  Wholesalers,  said 
foe  possibility  of  more  than 
half  foe  beef  supplies  being 
taken  out  of  the  system  would 
leave  foe  county  short 
A spokesman  for  the 
National  Farmers  Union  said 
it  was  astonishing  and  disap- 
pointing that  foe  take-up  from 
Britain  is  so  low.  The  EU*s 
beef  management  committee 
was  yesterday  also  consider- 
ing Britain’s  request  for 
higher  compensation  pay- 
ments for  the  slaughter  of 
prime  cattle. 

European  Unity  or  Bye  Bye 
Brussels? 

Tory  MPs  Edwins  Currie  and 
Tony  Marlow  are  foe  guests 
of  Vincent  Hanna  in  foe  third 
Guardian  Live  Wire  debate 
on  the  Internet  tomorrow 
night  from  6pm-8pm.  Log  on 
to  http:  //www.  guardian- 
.co.uk  or  send  advance  ques- 
tions to  livewire@guardlan.- 
co.uk 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Civilians  in  front  line  of  grim  cross-border  attrition 

Hizbullah  defiant 
in  face  of  barrage 


Darek  Brown 

in  Kiryat  Shmona 


ISRAELI  warplanes  and 
helicopters  hurtled  over 
the  border  with  Lebanon 
last  night,  pressing  home 
the  assault  on  suspected  Hiz- 
bullah positions. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
twisting  frontier,  there  was 
an  almost  continuous  rumble 
of  heavy  artillery  barrages. 

Visiting  the  border.  Israel's 
prime  minister.  Shimon 
Peres,  warned  that  the  mili- 
tary campaign  would  con- 
tinue — and  made  no  bones 
about  who  would  suffer  most. 

“Unless  the  Lebanese  gov- 
ernment will  be  in  a position 
to  take  charge  of  the  situation 
in  south  Lebanon,  the  cost  of 
the  lack  of  order  will  be  paid, 
alas,  by  the  people  of  Leba- 
non," Mr  Peres  said. 

But  as  Israel  extends  its 
doctrine  of  collective  punish- 
ment — which  is  already  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  Pales- 
tinian occupied  territories  — 
the  people  of  Galilee  are  also 
continuing  to  pay  a price  for 
the  deadly  confrontation. 

Yesterday  morning,  a salvo 
of  Katyusha  rockets  slammed 
into  Kiryat  Shmona,  the  bor- 
der town  which  has  taken  the 
brunt  of  Hizbullah  attacks. 
Four  civilians  were  wounded, 
one  a woman  whose  car  took 
a direct  hit 

In  a housing  estate  where 
one  of  the  rockets  fell  caus- 
ing moderate  damage,  resi- 
dents said  defiantly  they 
would  never  leave  the  town. 
But  as  they  spoke,  a family 
just  across  the  road  was  stuff- 
ing plastic  bags  into  an  al- 
ready packed  car  in  prepara- 
tion for  immediate  Sight. 

Already,  about  half  of 
Kiryat  Shmona’s  25,000 
people  have  fled-  The  rest 
spend  their  days  — as  well  as 
their  nights  — in  bomb 
shelters. 

Some  were  in  a defiant 
mood.  “Peres,  we  want  a war. 
we  want  a war,”  a young  man 
yelled  while  the  Israeli  leader 
surveyed  a burnt-out  car. 

Mr  Peres  had  little  cheer  to 
offer  the  deserted  and  fearful 
town  during  yesterday’s  visit, 
three  hours  after  the  rocket 
attack. 

He  said  the  government 
was  not  surprised  by  the  lat- 
est development  — that  was 
why  the  people  had  been  | 


‘As  long  as  it  is  necessary.  I’m  not 
going  to  predict’ 

The  Israeli  prime  minister,  Shimon  Peres, 
asked  how  long  Israel  would  pursue 
operations  in  Lebanon. 


‘Peres  is  acting  now  as  if  ejections  are 
more  important  than  peace’ 

Syrian  state-run  radio 


‘This  vicious  circle  of  killing  will  never 
end’ 

Lebanese  Prime  Minister  Rafik  al-Hariri. 


‘We  don’t  know  who  will  give  us 
shelter  or  feed  us.  No  one  is  left  in  our 
village’ 

Hamzah,  a Shi- ite  Muslim  driving  a small  van 
packed  until  35  relatives 


ordered  into  the  shelters.  Mr 
Peres  wnmed  that  if  Hizbul- 
lah thought  Kiryat  Shmona 
was  an  inviting  target,  then 
Beirut  could  become  an  even 
more  inviting  one. 

"We  have  missiles  that  are 
better  than  Katyushas."  the 
Israeli  prime  minister  said. 

Later,  more  Katyusha  bar- 
rages landed  inside  Israel,  in 
the  central  and  western  Gali- 
lee districts,  dearly  signal- 
ling that  Hizbullah  is  neither 
intimidated  nor  weakened  by 
Israel's  mighty  firepower. 

Last  night  as  darkness  fell, 
yet  more  Katyushas  fell  in 
western  Galilee,  in  the  Gali- 
lee panhandle  and  in  the 
Lebanese  border  town  of  Mar- 
jayoun,  the  headquarters  of 
Israel's  client  militia,  the 
South  Lebanon  Army  ISLA). 

The  grim  confrontation  is 
increasingly'  reminiscent  of 
Operation  Accountability  in 
July  1993.  when,  in  the  space 
of  a week.  26,000  Israeli 
bombs,  shells  and  other  mis- 
siles rained  down  on  south 
Lebanon,  killing  about  130 
civilians  and  driving  out  at 
least  a quarter  of  a million 
refugees. 

The  campaign  led  to  a 
United  States-brokered 
understanding  between  Israel 
and  Hizbullah  in  which  both 
sides  undertook  not  to  target 
civilians . Now  the  unwritten 


pact  is  in  shreds  — with  both 
sides  accusing  the  other  of 
unprovoked  attacks. 

Israel's  army  commander, 
Lieutenant-General  Amnon 
Shahak,  told  reporters  in  Kir- 
i yat  Shmona  yesterday  that 
the  aim  of  the  present  opera- 
tion was  to  make  -it  clear  to 
Hizbullah  that  its  recent 
actions  were  unacceptable. 

Asked  if  the  assault  was  a 
replay  of  Operation  Account- 
ability, Gen  Shahak  replied 
ominously:  “Nothing  will  be 
exactly  the  same  and  nothing 
will  be  exactly  different” 

The  general  stressed  that 
the  residents  of  the  villages 
targeted  yesterday  had  been 
given  due  warning  and  time 
to  escape.  Another  military 
source  suggested  that  thou- 
sands of  families  had  chosen 
to  move  south,  into  the 
swathe  of  Lebanese  territory 
occupied  by  Israel  with  the 
help  of  the  SLA. 

A spokesman  for  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  south  Leba- 
non, Unifil.  dismissed  the 
claim  as  “preposterous”. 

The  Unifil  spokesman  said 
that  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  well-guarded  crossing 
points  into  the  occupation 
zone  had  reported  just  one 
family  opting  for  the  dubious 
protection  of  IsraeL 


Martin  Wooilacott,  pago  T4 


Cheerless . . . Israel’s  prime  minister,  Shimon  Peres,  visits  the  embattled  border  town  of 
Kiryat  Shmona  yesterday,  hours  after  another  Hizbullah  attack  photograph:  yarom  kamjnsky 


Fugitive  banker  accuses  Venezuela  of  vendetta 


Caracas  Is  pursuing  a former  financier  in 
the  US  courts,  writes  Phil  Gunson 


FORMER  millionaire  Or- 
lando Castro,  once  laud- 
ed as  an  exemplary  busi- 
nessman in  his  adopted 
homeland  of  Venezuela,  is 
now  cooling  his  heels  in  a 
Miami  jail,  along  with  his  son 
and  grandson. 

The  case  against  the  three, 
involving  555  million  (£35  mil- 


lionl  of  alleged  fraud  and 
grand  larceny,  could  hold  the 
key  to  future  prosecutions  of 
fugitive  Venezuelan  bankers 
who  fled  the  country  after  the 
1994  banking  collapse. 

“This  is  just  tlie  first  step,” 
Says  Venezuela’s  solicitor- 
general  .Jesus  Petit  da  Costa, 
who  took  the  unusual  deci- 


sion a year  ago  to  approach 
the  Manhattan  district  attor- 
ney in  an  attempt  to  use  US 
courts  to  prosecute  the  Castro 
family  — one-time  owners  of 
Banco  Progreso. 

According  to  Mr  Petit,  the 
Venezuelan  government  has 
paid  $1  billion  in  compensa- 
tion since  the  bank  folded  in 
December  1994. 

It  is  a big  slice  of  the 
$7  billion  cost  of  the  banking 
debacle,  in  which  a total  of  18 
banks  went  under  and  had  to 
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| be  nationalised  as  a result  of 
sharp  practice  and  lax 
regulation. 

As  many  as  200-300  former 
Venezuelan  bankers  sus- 
pected of  illegal  activities 
may  be  living  in  the  United 
States.  Others  are  thought  to 
be  in  Madrid. 

But  although  around  100 
are  the  subject  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, there  is  little  hope 
of  prosecuting  them  in  Vene- 
zuela and  extradition  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  solicitor-gener- 
al’s office,  “almost 
Impossible"  within  the  exist- 
ing legal  framework. 

“Honestly,  I have  to  say  it’s 
more  effective”  to  use  the  US 
courts,  says  Joaquin  Chafer - 
det.  who  worked  on  the  strat- 
egy along  with  Mr  Petit 

“An  abuse  of  the  US  justice 
’system,”  retorts  Richard 
Sharps te  In.  Mr  Castro's  attor- 
ney. who  claims  the  Venezue- 
lan authorities  are  pursuing  a 
political  vendetta. 

As  an  Immigrant  who  fled 
Cuba  in  1961.  Mr  Castro  was 
always  an  outsider  to  the  Ca- 
racas elite  who  blocked  his 
bid  to  join  the  country  club. 

Instead  of  financing  the 
campaign  of  Venezuela's  pres- 
ident Rafeel  Caldera.  Mr  Cas- 


tro gave  money  to  his  rivals, 
including  the  candidate  of  the 
leftwing  Causa  Radical  party.  ! 

But  his  biggest  mistake 
seems  to  have  been  to  carry 
out  allegedly  Illegal  banking 
transactions  .via  New  York, 
thereby  laying  himself  and 
his  family  open  to  prosecu- 
tion in  Manhattan  — provid- 


As  a 70-year-old, 
Orlando  Castro 
would  be  entitled 
under  Venezuelan 
law  to  house  arrest 


ing  that  the  Miami  courts 
agree  on  May  3 to  their 
extradition. 

Some  see  toe  operation  as  a 
disguised  attempt  to  have  the  | 
Castros  sent  back  to  face  | 
charges  in  Venezuela,  an  ac- 
cusation the  solicitor-gener- 
al’s office  denies. 

According  to  one.  exiled 
banker,  "the  US.  government 
could  use  this  case  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  withdraw  Castro’s 
visa”.  That,  however,  “would 


be  the  very  best  thing  you 
could  do  for  the  Castros,” 
scoffs  economic  and  political 
analyst  Toby  Bottome.  ‘That 
way  they’d  get  tangled  up  in 
legalisms  and  get  off  scot- 
free.” 

Moreover,  as  a 70-year-old, 
Orlando  Castro  would  be  en- 
titled under  Venezuelan  law 
to  boose  arrest  rather  than 
imprisonment 

Tt  wasn't  the  Intention  [to 
have  them  expelled].”  says 
Mr  Chaferdet  who  admits  to 
the  limitation  of  the  Venezue- 
lan system. 

What  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, is  how  many  other 
banking  fraud  cases  could  be 
dealt  with  in  tills  way. 

In  total,  Orlando  Castro  Is 
charged  with  misappropriat- 
ing over  $2  blU  ion  in  attempts 
to  prop  up  his  ailing  banks 
and  maintain  his  family’s  jet- 
set  lifestyle. 

Those  fugitive  bankers 
whose  alleged  misdeeds  took 
place  within  Venezuela  may 
yet  escape  the  law. . 

In  the  meantime  Orlando 
Castro  — who  once  owned  a 
ranch  five  times  the  size  of 
Miami  — has  no  choice  but  to 
stare  at  the  tour  walls  of  the 
Dade  County  jafl. 
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News  in  brief 


Kantor  chosen  to 
succeed  Brown 


PRESIDENT  Clinton  yesterday  named  Mickey  Kantor.  the 
United  States  trade  representative,  as  his  newoommerw  secre- 
tary. He  succeeds  Ron  Brown  who  died  in  a plan?  crash  in 
Croatia  last  week.  He  said  he  would  send  Mr  {Cantor's  name  to 
Congress  immediately,  though  It  was  unclear  whether  the 
appointment  needs  Senate  confirmation. 

Charlene  Barshefeky.  the  deputy  trade  representative,  is  to 
be  flgttng  trade  representative.  She  has  received  widespread 
praise  in  the  past  three  years  tor  negotiating  trade  deals  with 
Japan  and  China. 

Mr  Kantor’s  efforts  to  seal  21  trade  deals  with  Japan-  includ- 
ing a politically  sensitive  caragreemem  negotiated  List  sum- 
mer, won  him  high  praise  from  Mr  Clinton,  an  old  friend.  Mr 
Kantor.  who  was  chairman  of  Mr  Clinton's  1992  campaign,  hail 
hoped  tobe  his  chief  of  staff  arid  took  the  trade  job  after  being 
passed  over. — Reuter.  Washington 


Peace  talks  in  Monrovia 


SENIOR  mediators  from  Ghana  held  talks  in  the  Liberian  capital 
Monrovia,  yesterday  inaneflbrt  to  halt  the  fighting  and  looting  iu 
the  city,  delegates  said. 

Ihe  delegation  met  representatives  of  the  leaders  of the  main 
warring  ferttona.members  of  the  transitional  nding  council 
United  Nations  officials  and  members  of  tbe  West  African  peace- 
k8epingfbrce,Ecamog. 

Witnesses  said  shelling  of  the  Barclay  Training  Centre,  the 
army  barracks  where  gunmen  loyal  to  Roosevelt  Johnson,  the 
Krahn  militia  leader,  are  holed  up.  subsided  late  yesterday 
morning. 

Scamog  said  yesterday  its  forces  had  secured  a route  between 
the  US  embassy  and  its  base  to  facilitate  the  USairllft  of  civilians 
to  Freetown  arid  Dakar.  More  than 900  people  have  been  flown  out 
so  far.  —Reuter,  Monrovia. 


Ciller  faces  corruption  charge 


TURKEY’S  main  opposition  Islamist  Welfare  Party  is  pushing  for 
Tansu  Ciller,  the  focmer  prime  minister,  to  be  impeached  on 
corruption  charges  in  amove  that  could  split  the  new  conserva- 
tive coalition,  Islamists  said  yesterday. 

Ifce  party  asked  parliament  on  Thursday  to  debate  claims  of 
improper  dealings  by  Mrs  Ciller  during  attempts  to  privatise  tlu; 
car  company  Tofes,  NecatiCelik.  a senior  party  member,  said. 
Paitiament  will  decide  on  April  24  whether  to  debate  impeaching 
Mrs  Ciller  cm  other  allegations  by  Islamists  that  she  toiled  to 
prevent  $47  million  (£3L3  million)  losses  in  a contracts  auction 
organised  by  a state-run  electricity  company. 

A senior  member  of  Mrs  Ciller’s  True  Path  Party  said  lack  of 
support  by  Mesut  YXIxoaz,  the  prime  minister,  could  break  the 
coalition. — Reuter.  Ankara. 


Disney  targets  Notre-Dame 


WALTDISNEY  wants  to  turn  the  gardens  around  Notre-Dame 
into  a temporary  theme  park  featuring  a papier  nxache  medieval 
village,  it  was  revealed  by  Le  Figaro  newspaper  yesterday. 

UDder  the  plan,  which  is  being  considered  by  Paris  City 
Cotmcfl.  the  park  around  the  Gothic  cathedral  would  be  turned 
into  a medieval  city  where  tourists  would  be  entertained  by 
actors  dressed  as  Quasimodo  and  Esmeralda— the  main  eharac- 
ters  in  the  forthcoming  Hunchback  of  Notre-Dame  Ghn.  The 
promotion,  lasting  three  monthsfrom  July,  would  end  on  Septem- 
ber 25  with  a European  premiere  of  the  film  on  giant  screens 
around  the  cathedral. 

French  historians  reacted  with  fury.  Tt  would  be  a massacre,” 
said  Yvonne  Reges.  president  of  the  Association  for  the  Protection 
of  Notre-Dame.  A spokesman  for  the  city  council  confirmed  the 
plan  was  under  consideration.  “Meetings  are  taking  place  but  no 
decision  has  been  taken,”  said  the  spokesman,  who  was  notable 
to  confirm  how  much  Buena  Vista,  the  Disney  subsidiary  produc- 
ingthefihn,waso&ringtopay.  —Alex  Duval  Smith.  Paris. 
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Student  leader  shot  dead 
in  Baltimore  campus  feud 


DONOR  states  putting  together  $1.2  billion  (£750  million)  to 
reconstruct  Bosnia  sought  ways  to  help  the  Bosnian  Serbs  while 
isolating  their  hardline  leaders  in  Brussels  yesterday. 

Commitments  to  cover  Bosnia's  1996  reconstruction  needs 
started  pouring  in,  but  the  reftwal  of  (he  Bosnian  Serb  leadership 
to  attend  made  it  difficult  to  ensure  the  Bosnian  Serb  people 
would  enjoy  any  peace  dividend  soon. 

TVe  want  to  reach  oot  to  the  ordinary  people— they  are  not 
guflty  of  war  crimes  but  their  leaders  are,"  said  Carl  Bildt,  the 
United  Nations  High  Representative  in  Bosnia. AP.  Brussels 


Ian  Katz  in  New  York 
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ONE  of  America's  most 
prestigious  universi- 
ties was  in  shock  yes- 
terday after  a feud  between 
two  Republican  student 
politicians  ended  in  a fatal 
shooting  on  the  Baltimore 
campus. 

Rex  Chao,  aged  19,  was 
killed  moments  after  being 
elected  president  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Republican 
Club.  His  killer,  Robert 
Harwood  Jr,  aged  22,  was  a 
former  president  of  the 
club  who  bad  sought  to 
block  Mr  Chao’s 
appointment. 

Air  Harwood,  who  had  al- 
ready completed  his  chem- 
istry degree,  was  arrested 
by  a campus  security  guard 
moments  after  the  shooting 
with  a .337  Magnum  hidden 
in  his  coat.  He  has  been 
charged  with  first  degree 
murder.  The  killing  comes 
less  than  a year  after  a Har- 
vard student  stabbed  her 
room-mate  to  death  then 
hanged  herself. 


The  existence  of  a fend 
between  Mr  Chao  and  Mr 
Harwood  was  well  known 
, on  the  Johns  Hopkins  cam- ' 
pus.  It  is  reported  to  have  | 
1 begun  approximately  a 
1 year  ago  when  Mr  Chao , 
broke  off  his  friendship  | 
with  Mr  Harwood. 

“He  [Mr  Harwood]  defi- ! 
nitely  has  been  acting  very 
weird  lately,”  said  NeU 
Sander,  a friend  of  Mr 
Chao's.  “He'd  been  harass- 
ing Rex.  He  made  a lot  of 
nasty  phone  calls  to  him, 
sent  a lot  of  obscene  e-mail 
messages.” 

' After  both  men  lodged 
complaints,  Mr  Harwood, 
who  has  been  living  in 
Rhode  Island,  agreed  to  no- 
tify college  authorities 
when  he  visited  the  cam- 
pus. He  is  understood  to 
have  done  so  before 
Wednesday’s  Repnblican 
Club  meeting. 

At  the  meeting,  Mr  Har- 
wood reportedly  tried  hard 
to  block  Mr  Chao's  election, 
handing  out  leaflets  with 
derogatory  comments 
about  his  former  friend. 


When  he  fetied  to  derail  Mr 
Chao’s  bid  for  the  club  pres- 
idency, police  say  he  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  meet- 
ing. shooting  him  once  in 
the  head  and  then  in  the 
chest  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground. 

“Our  entire  university 
community  is  deeply 
wounded  by  the  events  of 
last  night.”  said  Daniel  Na- 
thans, interim  college  pres- 
ident, “it’s  clearly  one  of 
the  most  terrible  occur- 
rences in  the  history  of  the 
university.” 

Police  did  not  say  what 
originally  prompted  the 
split  between  the  two.  Mr 
Chao,  a gifted  violinist;  had 
served  as  a intom  in  the 
office  of  the  New  York 
Republican  congress- 
woman,  Susan  Molinari. 

His  mother,  Rosetta 
Chao,  spoke  to  him  just  be- 
fore the  meeting  to  wish 
him  luck. 

She  said:  “Music  and  poli- 
tics were  his  love.  I hate 
politics.  I told  him  that,  but 
it  was  . something  he 
wanted.”  • ' 


‘Impure’  correspondence 


THE  discipline  and  ideological  purity  of  China's  army  is  being 
annam mated  by  soldiers'  penfriends,  the  Liberation  Army  Daily 
newspaper  said  yesterday.  3 

“’Ihe  army  is  a high-level,  focused,  uniformed  group  which 


many  disadvantages  to  soldiers  having  pen-friends.”  said  the 
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Having  recently  suffered  the 
loss  of  a cherished  but— it  has 
to  be  admitted — sorely  abused 
tamster,  I can  honestly  say 
that  death  remains  the  great 
mystery  it  always  ha$, 

Suzanne  Moore 
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Ten  years  on, 
the  legacy  of 
the  reactor 
disaster  at 
Chernobyl  is 
still  with  us. 

DAVID 
FAIRHALL 
looks  at  the 
continuing 
dangers 
posed  by 
crumbling 
Soviet-era 
power  plants 
and,  right,  at 
the  children 
payingthe 
tragic  price 
of  the  1986 
accident 
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Covered  up  — Volunteer  liquidators’  wore  protective  clothing  to  clean  up  the  debris  from  the  1986 Chernobyl  explosion,  but  two  of  the  plant's  reactors  are  still  in  service  despite  successive  closure  deadlines 

Deadly  shadow  hangs  over  Europe 

ESSEBlEaUBP'i^^^  Funds  are  sought 
Ss-sr5- lss-~:=s  for  cancer  battle 
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TEN  years  after 
Chernobyl,  27  other 
power  station  reac- 
tors of  the  same 
Soviet  design,  or  of 
an  equally  dubious  vintage, 
are  still  threatening  nuclear 
disaster. 

A Western  campaign  to  shut 
them  down  by  political  | 
threats,  financial  bribes  and  1 
humanitarian  appeals  has  , 
foiled  to  secure  a single  clo- 
sure. Nest  weekend’s  nuclear 
summit  in  Moscow  of  the  G7 
group  of  industrialised 
countries  plus  Russia,  far 
from  giving  impetus  to  the  clo- 
sure campaign,  is  expected,  in 
effect,  to  endorse  its  failure. 

At  Chernobyl,  the  scene  of 
the  April  19%  explosion,  just 
a few  miles  north  of  the 
Ukrainian  capital  Kiev,  the 
prospect  ’is  peculiarly  bleak. 
Against  all  early  expecta- 
tions, two  of  the  station's 
remaining  RBMK  reactors 
are  still  in  operation,  sur- 
rounded by  miles  of  deserted, 
heavily  contaminated  coun- 
tryside. Radioactive  elements 
slowly  leach  into  the  ground 
water  — and  hence  into 
Kiev’s  drinking  supply  — 
from  more  than  609.  Pits 
where  the  most  dangerous  de- 
bris was  buried  10  years  ago. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  succes- 
sive closure  deadlines  have 
passed  with  no  locally  accept- 
able economic  alternative  in 
sight  The  latest  promise,  to 
close  Chernobyl's  Number! 
and  3 reactors  in  the  year 
2000,  was  made  at  an  Ottawa 
conference  last  December. 
Many  believe  they  will  never- 
theless run  an  until  2025. 
Meanwhile,  the  makeshift 
concrete  “sarcophagus”  pro- 
tecting the  melted  ruins  of  the 
Number  4 reactor  badly  needs 
reinforcement  Building  a 
new  shroud  will  cost  billions 
of  dollars  the  Ukrainians  do 
not  have  and  the  G7  countries 
show  little  sign  of  providing. 
The  past  10  years  have  seen 


a process  of  mutual  East-West 
disillusionment  Those  oper- 
ating the  old  Soviet-designed 
reactors  have  -learned  that 
ofiers  of  Western  help  are 
usually  contingent  on  protit- 
able  contracts  for  foreign 
firms  — whose  interference 
may  be  deeply  resented. 

From  a Western,  perspec- 
tive, as  the  head  of  toe  Ger- 
man nuclear  safety  agency. 
Professor  Adolf  Birkhofer, 
pointed  out  recently,  the 
promise  that  a suspect  reac- 
tor will  be  closed 'sometimes  , 
seems  no  mote  than  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  spending  money 
on  immediate  improvements. 


The  past  10  years' 
have  seen  a 
process  of  mutual 
disillusionment 
Talkofcldsurehas 
given  way  to  a (ess 
aggressive  policy 
Pftco4qperaifetf  . - 


There  is  also  to  suspicion  that 
Western  aid  is  being  diverted 
mtoprtvatehank  accounts. 

Some  safety  fanprovempnts 
funded  through  the  European 
Bank  tor  Reconstruction  and 
Development  <EBRD)  are 
quiefly  under  way  hf  Russia 
and  Lithuania.  "Which  oper- 
ates two  RBMK  Gh&rnobyl- 
type  reactors.  But  Efcropean 
firms  have  been  warned  by 
their  lawyers  that  unless  toe 
Moscow  sunimit  produces 
concrete  assurances  cm  acci- 
dent liability  — ■ which  seems 
unlikely  Since  Russia  is  still 
arguing  with  Ukraine  and 
Bielarus  about  who  should 
pay  far  Chernobyl  — they 
should  beware  of-  deeper  in- 


volvement They  could  be  lia- 
ble far  compensation  in  toe 
I event  erf  another  disaster. 

Three  years  ago,,  the 
Munich  G7  summit  called  for 
all  15  RBMK  reactors  to  be 
shut  down.  The  summit's  Ger- 
man hosts  were  particularly 
vociferous.  They  bad.  after 
all,  closed  five  former  East 
German,  Soviet-designed 
WBR  pressurised-water 
reactors  after  reunification, 
even  though  they  could  tech- 
nically have  been  brought  up 
to  Western  standards.  But 
since  Munich,  even  in  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  Ger- 
many, talk  of  closure  has 
given  way  to  a less  aggressive 
policy  of  "co-operation 

That  too  has  produced  few 
results'.  Take  the  Slovakian 
example.  A deal  had 
apparently  been  strode  with 
French  and  German  compa- 
nies bo  upgrade  and  complete 
a pair  of  WER:2£3  reactors  at 
Mochovce.  using  $1  Billion 
(£620  million)  of  EBRD  credit, 
in  return  for  a promise  to 
dose  two  obsolete  WER-SSOs 
at  Bohunlce.  But  when  the 
Slovaks  looked  at  toe  sums; 
they- calculated  ithai  electric- 
ity prices,  would  have  to  .rise 
by  25  per-tent  to  pay  for  the 
scheme.  Instead,  they  turned 
to  the  Russians  far  a much 
smaller  $100  minimi  Joan  plus 
their  technical  assistance, 
and  gave  toe  engineering  con- 
tracts to  Skoda. 

Bulgaria  'produced  another 
Western  disappointment. 
Ptoeoch  engineers  were  helping 
to  upgrade  the  Kozloduy 
station,  which  has  four  1960s- 
vintage  WER-280S.  Under  the 
terms  of  a European  Union  aid 
agreement,  toe  Number  1 reac- 
tor pressure  vessel  should 
have  been  checked  far  embrit- 
tlement before  restarting  it  last 
year.  But  with  winter  coming 
on,  toe  Bulgarians  said  they 
could  not  wait  The  French  ad- 
visers pulled  out  in  disgust 

One  of  the  few  reassuring 
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messages  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency's 
experts  are  sending  to  the 
Moscow  summit  is  that  an 
exact  repetition  of  the  1386  ac- 
cident at  Ctemobyl  is  almost 
inconceivable.  Everyone  In 
the  business  now  knows  why 
it  happened.  Operating  proce- 
dures have  been  tightened. 
Detailed  physical  modifica- 
tions have  been  made 
(although  the  Ukrainian 
station,  short  of  cash  and  iso- 
lated from  Russia,  is  at  the 
end  of  toe  queue  for  these) ! 
and  the  older  RBMK  reactors  1 
are  only  licensed  far  a year  at 
a time. 

However,  after  last  week’s  1 
Tr^temati rwiai  Atomic  Energy  i 
Agency  meeting  in  Vienna  to  I 
consider  toe  status  of  the  I 
graphite-moderated  reactors,  i 
Prof  Birkhofer  warned  that  I 
there  was  a residual  risk  Of  a I 
multiple  fuel  channel  block-  j 


age  — in  otter  words  a more 
serious  version  of  the  incident 
at  the  St  Petersburg  reactor  in  , 
1992  — that  could  cause  a 
large  radioactive  release. 

There  are  15  RBMKs,  some  , 
dating  from  the  1960s,  still  op- 1 
era  ting  in  Russia,  Ukraine : 
and  T-fthyinpiw.  Other  nuclear 
power  stations  throughout  I 
eastern  Europe  use  WER: 
pressurised-water  reactors. 
Some  of  these  were  built  in 
the  1980s;  others  were  de- 
signed back  in  toe  1960s  for 
construction  in  Armenia,  Bul- 
garia, Russia  and  Slovakia. 

It  is  these  primitive  VVERs 
— a dozen  of  them  — that 
Western  experts  believe  are 
beyond  piecemeal  improve- 
ment and  should  be  shut 
down,  along  with  the  RBMKs. 
immensely  complicated 
machines  that  are  Inherently 
difficult  to  control  But  imme- 
diate closure  no  longer  seems 


Shmk;  Nuclear  Engineering  totematioml 
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! a realistic  option.  The  alter- 
; native  is  to  shore  up  the 
i crumbling  Russian  nuclear 
l industry  wherever  practica- 
ble on  a commercial  basis;  if 
> not,  with  straight  injections 
- of  Western  aid  to  fhnd  alter- 
! native  energy  supplies. 

Last  week  In  Vienna, 

: Viktor  Sidorenko,  a deputy 
. minister  in  the  Russian  de- 
. partment  of  atomic  energy, 
calculated  that,  cm  average, 
the  59  RBMKs  and  WERs 
' each  needed  S100-150  million 
' to  bring  them  up  to  scratch. 

Three  years  ago  in  Munich 
i toe  G7  countries  were  pre- 
: pared  to  talk  that  kind  of 
■ money.  Jh  Moscow  next  week, 
diplomatic  sources  suggest, 

: they  intend  to  avoid  any  firm 
commitments.  We  shall  just 
: have  to  hope  that  next  time  a 
radioactive  cloud  rises  over 
eastern  Europe,  the  wind  is 
< not  blowing  our  way. 


Petty  theft  main  threat 


Pilfering  - not  terrorism  - is  fuelling  fears 
about  loose  controls  on  nuclear  material, 
reports  Carol  Williams  in  Moscow 


BBBHEN  curiosity  sot  the 
better  of  three  rail- 
■ ■ way  station  workers 
La  the  Georgian  port  of 
Kutaisi  last  month,  they 
broke  open  airtight  contain- 
era  that  had  languished  for 
years  at  toeir  depot 
Two  days  later,  they  were 
rusted  to-  a hospital  with,  radi- 
ation poisoning,  having  ex- 
posed themselves  to  nuclear 
waste  — again  reminding  toe 
world  of  doubts  about  toe'eon- 

troi  of  hazardous  substances  in 
toe  farmer  Soviet  Union. 

' Another  radiatic® -emitting 
ftnfrtginat-  was  found  in  a 
manhole  that-  same  week  in 
Izobilny,  southern  Russia. 
The  • incident  rekindled 
worries  in.  the  nervous  region 
neighbouring  toe  Caucasus 
that  Chechen  separatists 
plight  seek  to  use  such  sub- 
stances in  retaliation  for  Rus- 
sia's  war  in  the  republic. 

Reactor  fael  rods  have  been 
stolen  from  nuclear  sub- 
marines of  Russia's  Northern 
Fleet  at  least  twice.  Police  sei- 
zures of  plutonium  and  en- 
riched ' uranium  around 
Europe  suggest  both  go  miss- 
ing from  Russian  facilities  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

Nuclear  agencies  say  Rus- 


sia  and  its  neighbours  are 
less  at  risk  of  an  organised 
attempt  by  terrorists  or  rogue 
governments  to  obtain  nu- 
clear weapons  than  they  are 
vulnerable  to  petty  theft  by 
underpaid  workers. 

Atomic  energy  experts  warn 
that  colleagues  now  have  the 
opportunity  anti  incentive  to 
cash  in  on  what  they  believe  is 
an  international  market  in  nu- 
clear materiaL 

The  persistent  security 
woes  surrounding  Russia’s 
nuclear  weapons  and  reactors 
are  likely  to  be  a key  theme  at 
this  month’s  gathering  In 
Mpscow  of  toe  leaders  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States 
president  Bill  Clinton. 

But  those  involved  in  pre- 
paring far  toe  nuclear  secu- 
| rity  summit  next  Friday  are 
expressing  disappointment 
that  it  is  shaping  up  to  be  teas  i 
directed  at  enhancing  security  j 
than  at  the  rejection  chances 
of  Mr  Clinton  and  Russia's 
president,  Boris  Yeltsin. 

With  the  US  congress  in- 
creasingly reluctant  to  help 
pay  to  make  Russia  safer,  toe 
latter’s  poorly  guarded  plants 
and  institutes  are  likely  to 
remain  attractive  targets. 


“There  are  900kg  CL980lb)  of 
plutonium  at  the  Obninsk  in- 
stitute — in  theory,  this 
would  be  enough  to  produce 
I 200  atomic  weapons,”  says 
Igor  Sntyagin.  a nuclear  secu- 
rity analyst  in  Moscow. 

But  Mr  Sutyagin  insists 
that  so  Car,  the  hazards  are 
only  theoretical.  Most  cases  of 
theft  involve  uranium  of  a 
quality  too  low  for  weapons, 
and  instances  involving  more 
dangerous  materials  showed 
that  the  thieves  were  unable 
to  find  a buyer. 

Yuri  Volodin  of  the  nuclear 
safety  authority,  Gosatom- 
nadzor,  concedes  that  Russia 
must  develop  a reliable  sys- 
tem for  toe  control  and  ac- 
counting of  its  huge  stock- 
piles of  plutonium  and 
enridhed  uranium,  and  im- 
prove security.  But  he  ac- 
knowledges funding  is  un- 
likely to  be  found  soo u. 

Mr  Sutyugin  fears  that  Rus- 
sians risk  becoming  tolerant 
of  theft  “An  environment  can 
be  created  where  theft  Is  com- 
monplace, acceptable." 

A US  report  last  month  esti- 
mated that  1,400  metric  tons  of 
bomb-making  substances  are 
stored  in  toe  farmer  Soviet 
Union.  Stocks  are  growing  be- 
cause plants  in  Tomsk  con- 
tinue to  produce  plutonium. 

• “To  shut  down  the  main 
source  of  employment  in  a 
city  of  100,000  Is  a tall  order,” 
says  Yuri  Yershov.  a physi- 
cist. — Los  Angeles  Times. 


GERMANY'S  environ- 
ment and  nuclear- 
safety  minister  has 
appealed  far  funds  to  treat 
the  800  children  with 
thyroid  cancer  from  the 
areas  most  badly  contami- 
nated by  the  Chernobyl 
nuclear  disaster  10  years 
ago. 

Speaking  after  a confer- 
ence In  Vienna  about  the 
aftermath  of  the  disaster, 
Angela  Merkel  said  the 
amount  needed  to  treat  the 
affected  children  would  be 
a relatively  small  total  of 
£30,000,  compared  to  the 
billions  needed  far  the  safe 
decommissioning  of  the 
Chernobyl  power  station. 

The  conference  heard 
that  many  more  cases  are 
expected  to  appear  among 
people  in  Ukraine,  Bielarus 
and  Russia  living  down- 
wind of  the  exploded 
reactor. 

The  final  total  among 
those  aged  three  or  less  at 
the  time  is  expected  to  be , 
between  4,000  and  8,000. 
Not  all  those  affected  will 
die  — probably  one  in  10  — 
but  the  survivors  will 
require  lifelong  treatment. 

The  five-day  conference 
— organised  jointly  by  the 
European  Commission,  the 
International  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Agency  and  the  World 
Health  Organisation,  was 
chaired  by  Ms  Merkel. 

It  heard  that  the  make- 
shift concrete  “sarcopha- 
gus” protecting  the  burnt- 
out  reactor  Number  4 at 
Chernobyl  contains  200 
tonnes  of  mixed  nuclear 
fuel  and  irradiated  debris. 


mainly  in  the  form  of  dust. 
This  could  go  critical  if  it 
comes  into  contact  with 
water,  scattering  fresh 
radioactivity  over  the  im- 
mediate surroundings  — al- 
though not  to  the  scale  of 
the  contamination  which 
resulted  from  the  1986  dir 
saster  itself. 

This  even  reached  Britain 
1,000  miles  away,  as  wind- 
blown radioactive  dust  was 
washed  down  by  rain  over 
western  hills.  A decade  on. 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
sheep  pasture  in  north 
Wales.  Cumbria,  central 
and  south-western  Scot- 
land, are  still  contaminated 
and  subject  to  restrictions. 
Three  hundred  thousand 
sheep  are  affected,  and 
have  to  checked  for  exces- 
sive radioactivity  before 
they  can  be  eaten. 

In  Vienna,  the  conference 
beard  that  while  hundreds 
of  thyroid  cancer  cases 
apparently  caused  by  Cher- 
nobyl had  been  confirmed, 
the  incidence  of  leukaemia 
was  much  less  than  ex- 
pected. “The  scientists 
have  been  surprised  by 
this,”  said  the  IAEA’s 
spokesman,  David  Kyd. 

An  extra  200  cases  of  leu- 
kaemia were  forecast 
among  the  200,000  “liqui- 
dators” who  cleared  up 
after  the  1986  explosion  — 
but  they  have  not  yet 
appeared. 

Scientists  speculated  that 
while  young  children  were 
extremely  vulnerable  to 
radiation,  healthy  adults 
might  be  less  vulnerable 
than  was  supposed. 
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Cricket 

As  another  season  makes  its  comic-cuts  start  Mike  Seivey  despairs  as  the  world  sniggers  at  pur  establishment  approach  to  the  game 

England  sidles  into  the  spring  ritual 


WAY  the  first, 
class  season  whim' 
pers  into  life  reveals 
much  about  the  ap- 
proach to  cricket  in 
this  country. 

Worthies  they  may  well  be 
but,  when  the  players  of 
Oxford  University  and  Leices- 
tershire pull  on  their  layers  of 
sweaters  and  take  the  field  at 
The  Parks  today,  they  will  be 
enacting  the  English  estab- 
lishment's idea  of  the  big 
kick-off. 

But  while  England  re-en- 
acts its  annual  spring  ritual, 
the  rest  of  the  cricket  world 

sniggers  behind  its  back  at 
the  sheer  anachronism  of  it 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
profile  of  the  game  here  is  so 
low  in  the  wake  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  South  Africa  tour 
and  the  World  Cup  that  a 
clandestine  creep  into  the 
summer  is  perhaps  all  it 
deserves. 

Remarkably  there  are  still 


those  in  influential  positions 
around  the  shires  who  believe 
that  file  ills  of  the  England 
team  are  In  no  way  a spin-off 
from  an  archaic  domestic 
structure  of  which,  inci- 
dentally, university  cricket  is 
just  a part  — that  brags  about 
being  the  only  professional 
circuit  in  the  world  while  fail- 
ing to  recognise  Suit  where  it 
really  counts,  in  the  Test 
match  arena.  England  pro- 
duce part-time  internationals. 

England  produce  players, 
in  fact,  who  when  they  repre- 
sent their  country  are  no 
more  than  cricketers  on  se- 
condment when  they  should 
be  at  the  pinnacle  of  their 
careers  — surely  what  should 
be  the  main  objective  of  the 
system. 

The  battle  between  county 
and  country  has  long  been  de- 
bated. On  the  one  hand  are 
those  who  argue  vehemently 
that  the  very  existence  of 
county  cricket,  in  an  age  of 


pathetic  local  crowds,  rides 
on  the  back  of  revenue  cre- 
ated from  the  national  side.  It 
is  in  the  counties’  own  inter- 
est — and  therefore  their 
duty,  however  self- sacrificial 
it  may  be  — to  focus  the  bulk 
of  their  energies  into  the  suc- 
cess of  the  national  side. 

Against  that  are  those  who 
believe,  as  fer  as  the  England 
team  is  concerned,  that  the 
current  structure  is  adequate, 
providing  enough  players  of 
sufficient  calibre,  and  that  it 
is  at  the  level  beyond  their 
direct  control  that  things  tend 
to  go  wrong. 

Yet,  whatever  the  views  of 
the  respective  counties  and 
their  memberships,  there  is 
probably  not  one  so  revolu- 
tionary that  it  would  advocate 
releasing  top  players  from 
tfieir  contracts  and  for  the 
Test  and  County  Cricket 
Board  to  place  them  under 
contract  instead,  turning  the 
part-timers  into  international 


professionals.  In  this  regard, 
as  in  so  many  other  areas,  we 

lag  behind  other  countries. 
Last  winter,  before  the 

series  against  England,  file 
United  Cricket  Board  of 
South  Africa  announced  that 
with  Its  top  players  con- 
tracted to  mem  (no  profes- 
sional circuit  there,  remem- 
ber; they  retained  the  power 
to  withdraw  such  players 
from  provincial  matches  if 
they  deemed  it  in  the  interna- 
tional Interest 
So  Allan  Donald,  lacking 
rhythm  at  the  start  of  the 
series,  was  told  not  to  {day  for 
Orange  Free  State  against  the 
England  tourists  and  Instead 
spent  time  with  coaches  and 
physiologists  working 
towards  getting  things  right 
Similarly  Brian  McMillan 
was  withdrawn  from  an  im- 
portant Western  Province 
match.  The  provinces  comply 
with  this  as  national  success 
Is  paramount 


Much  the  same  applies  to 
the  attitude  over  how  South 
Africa’s  players  spend  the 
winter.  So  Shaun  Pollock  — 
young,  enthusiastic  -and  full 
of  potential  — has  been  en- 
couraged to  use  the  county 
game  to  . hone  his  skills  and 
his  stamina  while  McMillan, 
at  an  age  when  .he  needs 
recovery  time,  was  told  to 
withdraw  from  a contract 
with  Surrey. 

It  Is  similar  in  Australia. 
where  some  players  are  direc- 
ted towards  county  cricket 
.while  others  — Shane  Warne. 
for  example,  or  Craig  McDer- 
mott — have  been  discour- 
aged. Both  - countries  recog- 
nise the  paramount  needs  of 
the  international  side. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  top 
players  in  these  countries 
benefit  from  a continuity  and 
intensity  of  approach  to  play- 
ing, coaching,  training  and 
treatment  that  is  denied 
English  cricketers. 


Instead  England  players 
are,  in  effect,  on  loan  for  the 
period  of  an  international 
Coaching  time  Is  limited,  as  is 
authority,  and  once  back  with 
the  county  outside  influence 
effectively  ends. 

Raymond  Illingworth  rec- 
ognised the  need  for  some  fur- 
ther control  if  the  team  was  to 
progress  and  during  the  win- 
ter he  asked  the  counties  for 
powers  — similar  to  those  ex- 
ercised by  the  UCBSA  — to 
insist  that  a player  be  rested 
from  a county  match  if  he  felt 
it  to  England's  advantage. 
Furthermore,  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  able  to  say, 

perhaps,  to  Worcestershire 
that  he  would  like  Graeme 
Hick  to  bowl  more  overs  of 
off-spin  or  to  ask  Middlesex  to 
open  the  batting  with  Mark 
Ramprakash. 

But.  although  he  insisted 
that  it  would  not  be  a power 
he  would  abuse,  it  was  pre- 
dictable that  the  counties 


would  turn  him  down. 

When  the  Acfield  Commit- 
tee eventually  files  Its  report 
into  the  structure  surround- 
ing the  England  team,  there 
could  well  be  a recommenda- 
tion that  a pool  of  top  players 
be  given  large  Test  and 
County  Cricket  Board  Con- 
tracts so  that,  once  under 
TCCB  control  they  can  be 
hired  to  their  counties  — a 
reverse  of  the  current 
situation. 

Such  a progressive  move 
must  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  'the  national  side  and  the 
players  and,  if  that  is  the 
case,  it  should  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  counties  as  well.  Yet 
the  cbpra**  are  minimal.  Ob- 
stacles would  be  placed  in  the 
way.  Who  would  choose  the 
players?  The  members  will 
object.  Why  should  we  bring 
youngsters  on  only  to  lose 
them?  The  counties,  as  ever, 
are  the  board  and  a cosy  state 
of  self-interest  remains. 


Illingworth . . . turned  down 

In  truth,  at  county  level  the 
game,  if  left  untouched  In 
other  areas,  would  potter 
along  as  before,  with  Bloggs 
the  international  turning  out 
regularly  for  Loamshire  un- 
less his  technique  was  shot 
and  needed  remedial  treat- 
ment. And  if  he  did  not.  then 
there  would  be  few  who 
would  notice  in  any  case. 

But  if  there  were  change, 
county  cricket  would  survive 
at  the  same  bland  level  cher- 
ished by  those  who  try  to 
block  progress.  England 
cricket,  on  which  the 
counties’  existence  depends, 
would,  however,  have  taken  a 
giant  step  towards  real  profes- 
sionalism and,  perhaps,  to  a 
successful  world. 


The  cynics’  chorus  will  be  heard  again  as 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  take  on  the  counties. 
WIKI  Kendall  bats  for  the  universities 

The  finest 
finishing 
school  of  all 


THE  start  of  the  season 
today,  with  Oxford 
University  facing 
Leicestershire,  will 
no  doubt  bring  a chorus  of 
complaint  that  Oxbridge 
cricket  no  longer  deserves  a 
place  on  the  first-class  fixture 
list  Cynics  argue  that  such 
privileges  are  simply  the  result 
of  sentiment  and  traditlon. 

They  are  missing  the  point 
Today's  student  players  do 
not  need  to  hark  back  to  the 
days  of  Cowdrey.  May  and 
Dexter  to  vindicate  their  posi- 
tion. Mike  Atherton,  John 
Crawley  and  Jason  Gallian 
are  more  recent  examples  of 
Oxbridge's  importance  as  the 
best  cricket  nursery  in  the 
country. 

The  universities  cannot 
pretend  to  compete  at  the 
same  level  as  full-time  profes- 
sionals but  this  has  been  the 
case  for  many  years.  Rather 
they  recognise  that  the 
chance  to  become  involved  in 
first-class  cricket  is  vital  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  stu- 
dents with  serious  aspira- 
tions in  the  game. 

The  motto  “If  they’re  good 
enough,  they’re  old  enough" 
is  observed  everywhere  in  the 
world  except  England,  where 
counties  never  test  promising 
youngsters  until  they  have 
served  an  apprenticeship.  At 
the  universities,  by  contrast, 
players  will  be  thrust  into  the 
limelight  with  an  opportunity 
to  make  an  impression  and 
improve  more  rapidly  from 
exposure  to  higher  standards. 

Gregor  MacMillan  and  Iain 
Sutcliffe  are  two  to  have  bene- 
fited recently.  Both  now  play 
championship  cricket  with 


Leicestershire  on  the  strength 
of  performances  at  Oxford 
which  accelerated  their  pro- 
gress. They  are  not  isolated 
cases.  Atherton.  Crawley  and 
Gallian  all  revelled  in  the  big- 
match  atmosphere  and  gained 
early,  and  deserved,  interna- 
tional recognition. 

“The  facilities  available  at 
the  universities  and  the  ap- 
prenticeships offered  to 
young  players  are  as  good  as 
anywhere  in  England,"  says 
Les  Lenham,  the  Oxford 
coach.  There  are  few  nurser- 
ies available  to  develop  young 
talent  and  those  that  prist 
should  be  encouraged,  not 
threatened. 

If  Oxbridge  cricket  were  to 
lose  its  status,  the  first-class 
game  would  suffer.  Some 
counties  complain  that  they 
draw  little  benefit  from  these 
fixtures,  yet  the  early-season 
games  give  their  players  com- 
petitive match  practice  on 
pitches  that  are  rarely  sur- 
passed in  the  country. 

As  the  season  progresses 
such  matches  provide  an 
ideal  environment  for 
younger  players  to  experience 
the  atmosphere  of  file  first- 
class  scene.  If  such  games  did 
not  exist,  counties  would  fill 
their  programme  with  other 
fixtures  which  may  be 
equally  artificial  and  much 
less  effective. 

The  students  themselves  do 
not  enter  the  games  merely  to 
gain  CV  points  for  playing 
cricket  at  this  level;  they 
want  to  make  an  impression. 
Far  from  being  content  sim- 
ply to  bowl  to  Graeme  Hick, 
the  students'  pride  and  ambi- 
tion mean  they  try  their  hard- 


Seat  of  learning . . . Oxford  play  Northamptonshire  atThe  Parks.  Atherton,  Crawley  and  Gallian  are  all  Oxbridge  alomni  photograph;  stuartfrankun 


est  to  send  him  back  to  the 
pavilion. 

They  do,  after  ail  sacrifice 
up  to  five  days  a week  to 
cricket,  while  being  under 
constant  pressure  from  tutors 
to  keep  up  with  their  studies. 
Without  the  incentives  of  pro- 
fessionalism, the  universities 
find  their  resolve  in  a desire 
to  make  the  fixtures  worth- 
while and  to  en)oy  them. 


The  full-time  influence  of 
such  experienced  coaches  as 
Lenham  has  clearly  been  ben- 
eficial, and  this  year’s  Cam- 
bridge side  can  only  benefit 
from  the  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm of  their  new  coach, 
Derek  Randall 
Improvement  is  significant: 
only  last  year  Sutcliffe  and 
Chlnmay  Gupte  took  part  in 
an  Oxford  record  opening 


stand  of  285  against  Hamp- 
shire, and  Andrew  Whittall 
took  10  wickets  for  Cam- 
bridge against  Essex. 

The  basis  for  first-class 
cricket  at  Oxbridge  is  estab- 
lished and  proven.  If  it  is  de- 
stroyed school  leavers  will  be 
faced  with  the  stark  choice 
between  first-class  cricket 
and  higher  education.  More 
often  than  not,  given  modern- 


day  expectations,  cricket  will 
come  second. 

There  Is  always  room  for 
Improvement  and  moves  are 
being  made  to  strengthen  Ox- 
bridge squads  still  further 
through  an  admissions  policy 
that  is  not  suspicious  of 
sportsmen. 

Gupte,  the  current  Oxford 
captain,  believes  that  the 
present  squad  is  the  best  he 


has  seen  in  his  six  years  here, 
and  Cambridge  are  considera- 
bly more  experienced  than  in 
recent  times.  Oxbridge 
cricket  Is  flourishing  and 
should  not  be  made  a scape- 
goat for  the  troubles  else- 
where in  the  English  game. 

• Will  Kendall,  an  under- 
graduate at  Keble  College. 
Oxford,  was  the  university’s 
secretary  of  cricket  last  year. 


Amiss 

gives 

Botham 

backing 

THE  Warwickshire  chief 
executive  Dennis 
Amiss  yesterday  added 
his  voice  to  those  backing 
Tan  Botham’s  elevation  Into 
the  England  set-np. 

The  former  England  bats- 
man joined  Derbyshire  and 
Northamptonshire  offi- 
cials, who  have  nominated 
Botham  to  be  a selector. 

Amiss  said:  "I  believe 
Botham  has  got  to  be  in- 
volved . . . Even  if  he  wasn’t 
able  to  be  a selector,  his 
sheer  presence  would  be  a 
huge  benefit  to  the  England 
players. 

“I’ve  never  seen  an  Eng- 
land team  lacking  so  much 
confidence  as  the  one  at  the 
end  of  the  South  Africa 
tour  and  in  the  World  Cup. 
They  are  good  players  but 
need  to  have  their  confi- 
dence restored.  We  have 
got  to  get  some  young  selec- 
tors who  will  bring  fresh 
Ideas  — people  who  have 
not  been  so  long  ont  of  the 
game." 

Robin  Smith  has  pleaded 
with  the  chairman  of  selec- 
tors Ray  Illingworth  to  be 
given  an  extended  run  in 
the  problem  No.  3 spot 
against  India  and  Pakistan 
this  summer.  He  said:  "If  I 
batted  at  three,  then  per- 
haps I would  have  the 
chance  to  go  on  and  get  the 
hundreds  Illy  is  looking 
for.  The  extra  responsi- 
bility would  do  me  good 
and  I am  ready  for  it.” 

• The  Derbyshire  fast 
bowler  Devon  Malcolm, 
who  accused  Illingworth  of 
destroying  his  confidence 
on  the  tour  of  South  Africa, 
has  been  told  by  the  Test 
and  County  Cricket  Board 
that  no  disciplinary  action 
is  to  be  taken  against  him 
for  his  comments  in  a news- 
paper article. 


Sports  Betting 


Why  some  wagers  are  best 
left  to  the  last  minute 


Ice  Hockey 

Clubs  consider 
quick  resolution 

Vic  BatcheMer 


NEXT  season  could  see 
sudden-death  overtime 
and  penalty  shoot-outs  to 
decide  games  tied  at  the  end 
of  regulation  time  If  ideas 
being  floated  in  Blackpool 
this  weekend  at  a meeting 
organised  by  the  British 
National  Ice  Hockey  League 
are  adopted. 

The  meeting  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  British 
Ice  Hockey  Association  and 
invitations  have  gone  to  all 
major  clubs  outside  the  six 
committed  to  September's 
professional  Superleague. 
It  was  the  advent  of  the  Su- 
perleague which  led  to  the 
replacement  of  the  British 
League  by  the  BNIHL. 

Finance  will  be  the  yard- 
stick to  determine  member- 
ship of  both  the  Premier 
and  First  Divisions,  Pre- 
mier dubs  needing  at  least 
£140,000  and  First  Division 
members  £75.000. 

The  BIHA.  the  sport's  gov- 
erning body,  has  allowed  the 
BNTHL  to  run  its  own  affairs 
and  negotiate  TV  and 
sponsorship  rights. 


Julian  Turner 


If  EEP  Betting  Live!  Like 
Wmost  entertainments,  bet- 
ting is  best  enjoyed  live.  Until 
recently  that  pleasure,  or  the 
stress  that  sports  punters  like 
to  think  of  as  pleasure,  was 
reserved  for  those  with 
spread-betting  accounts.  If 
one  is  happy  to  accept  a high 
level  of  risk,  the  spread  firms 
still  offer  the  most  interesting 
ways  to  bet  “in  the  running’’, 
but  most  backers  prefer  the 
security  of  a fixed  stake. 

Stan  James,  the  innovative 
Oxfordshire-based  indepen- 
dent. provide  a fixed-odds  al- 
ternative. For  a while  they 
have  stayed  open  on  Sunday 
nights  to  make  prices  an  the 
final  round  of  United  States 
golf  events  covered  live  on 
satellite  television.  Tomor- 
row, of  course,  they  will  be 
open  tor  Masters  business. 

Recently  the  same  firm  In- 
troduced live  betting  for  the 
first  half  of  televised  football 
matches  and  have  now  ex- 
tended the  service  to  cover 
virtually  the  whole  game  tup 
to  the  80th  minute).  Soccer 
makes  an  excellent  medium 


for  live  prices  as  the  balance 
of  a game  can  change  so  sud- 
denly. That  wrawig  that,  if  the 
time  of  the  bet  is  right,  there 
are  excellent  opportunities, 
particularly  when  an  under- 
dog goes  ahead.  Look  out  for 
that  when  Newcastle  play 
Aston  Villa  tomorrow  (page 
389  on  Skytext  displays  the 
prices  with  the  game). 
RELEGATION:  Three  weeks 
ago  the  bookmakers  thought 
they  had  at  least  two  of  the 
relegation  places  sewn  up, 
with  Bolton  and  QPR 1-20  and 
1-10  for  the  drop.  Since  then 
both  have  shown  signs  of  life 
and,  with  two  points  separat- 
ing the  bottom  five,  things 
look  very  interesting. 

IG  and  Sporting  Index  are 
both  running  Premiership 
exit  markets,  with  IG  offering 
better  rewards  for  picking  the 
survivors.  On  its  system  the 
team  finishing  bottom  is 
awarded  0 points,  followed  by 
10  points  for  the  next  worst, 
25  for  die  third-bottom  and  50 
for  the  two  who  beat  the  drop. 
On  that  basis  it  rates  Coven- 
try at  33-36,  Southampton 
30-33.  Manchester  City  23-31, 
QPR  26-29  and  Bolton  10-13. 

Despite  their  revival  it  is 
hard  to  see  Bolton  making  it 
out  of  the  bottom  two.  After 
that  it  is  any  two  from  four. 
Coventry  and  QPR,  trim  meet 
today,  start  a point  behind 
Manchester  City  and  South- 
ampton. Victory  for  either 
Coventry  or  Rangers  will  go  a 
long  way  to  securing  safety  — 
particularly  for  Ray  Wilkins’s 
team,  who  enjoy  the  best  goal 
difference  of  the  five. 


RUGBY  LEAGUE  CUP  FINAL 

WEMBLEY  STADIUM 

Saturday  27th  April 


BOOK  TICKETS  NOW  ON 
0171-3444444 


Weekend  fixtures 


HU)  unless  stated) 
(e-t  = alMlckat) 


FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 

Chelsea  v Leeds 

Coventry  v OPR . 


Man  C v Shelf  Wed i 

Middlesbrough  v Wimbledon. 
Noam  Forest  v Blackburn . 
Southampton  v Man  Utt . 
West  Ham  v Bolton 


Newcastle  v A Villa  (4-0) 

MTBDHffi  Wsinl  BnaL  Item  f*S»  Hyde 

Uta  V Morthwfoft  (e-t);  Macclesfield  v 
Chart  ay. 

UNIBOMD  IV API  Ml  mmfcw  Bomber 
Brblse  v Bptnnymoon  Bishop  Auckland  » 
Em  ley;  Buxton  « Btyei  Spartans;  Frtdday  v 
Coiwyn  Bay;  Qalnatiorouai  v Boston  UU: 
OuMey  v Barrow.  Leek  Tn  v Knowstey: 
Matlock  v Accrington  Stanley;  Winston! 
UU  V OroytadwL  rtrUi  Altreaan  Tn  v 
Workington;  Ashton  Utd  v Letgft  ABianon 
LR  « Warrington  Tn;  Bradford  PA  v Nether- 
Retd;  Cong  lawn  Tn  v Harrogate  Tn;  Fleet- 
wood  v UneoUl  Utd;  Greet  Harwood  Tn  v 
Curzon  Asniorv  Gretna  * Farm  lay  Celtic: 
Lancaster  C « Eastwood  Tn:  RatiCiffle  Bor 
v Whitley  Bay. 

tote  USAOUak  Pl-stnlsn  Bishop > Stan- 
ford v Carahallon:  Ghsrtaey  Tn  v rt  itch  In; 
Dulwich  v Yaouit;  EnfliW  * Klngatanian; 
Hayes  v eoraftam  Wood;  Hendon  v Ayles- 
bury: PiaSaet  v Harrow  Bor  Bt  Aftxjj-ts  v 
Grey*  Sutton  uu  v Bromley;  Wallen  a 
Horsham  v reacting;  Worthing  v Mo  lossy. 
MrsO  Abingdon  Tn  v Wokingham  Tn; 
Aldershot  Tn  v Maidenhead  Hut  Baron 
Rvrs  v Oxford  C;  BUIertcay  Tn  * Uxbridge; 
Bognor  Regia  Tn  v Bartttng:  Chasham  utd 
V Harlow;  Leyton  Pennant  w Womnley. 
Rulsllp  Manor  v Tooting  A Mitcham  tftf; 
Statoee  Tn  v Heybrtdge  Swifts;  Thame  Uto 
v Beridiamated  Tit  Whyte  leafe  v Baa  In  g- 
noke  Tn.  Saaomli  Banetosd  AOt  <r  Baflran 
Walden  Tn;  Convey  Island  v CbeshunC 
Bdgware  Tn  v Croydon;  Eg  ham  Tn  v Dork- 
ing; Herod  Harpist sad  v Wlwitae  Tic 
Hungerford  Tn  v comer  Row;  Laotiiartiead 
v Bedford  Tn;  Met  Force  v Bracknell  Tn; 
Tilbury  v ChaitoM  SI  Polar;  Ware  * Keny- 
an. Thktfc  Gsmberley  Tn  v E Thurrock 
Utd:  Clapton  v Wsaktstone:  Harlow  Tn  v 
Avdey;  Hornchurch  v Tring  Tn;  Kbigabury 
Tn  v Harafleid  Uld;  lalghton  Tn  v Epson  8 
Ewefl,  Lewes  v Cove:  Northwood  v win- 
gate  4 Finchley:  Southall  v Hertford  Tn; 
Windsor  S Eton  « Horsham. 

(MEAT  MILLS  LEAGUE:  Frwraian'  B«Je- 
**d  Tn  v MangoeifMd  Srtdport  v 
Br Islington;  Cradition  Utd  v Caine  Tn; 
Taunton  Tn  v BsckwoU  Utd;  Twrtnginrv 
R sultan  Rvrs;  Odd  Down  Ath  u Bristol  MF. 
Barnstaple  Tn  v Tiverton  Trr.  Wttstiury  Uti 
* Elmore. 

S-E  COUNTIES  IBXBB  (11.01;  fMr 
Fulham  v Mlltwsil:  Gillingham  v L Orient 
Norwtch  C v Southend  Utd:  Portsmouth  v 
Chataea:  OPR  v Chariton  ABr  Tottenham  v 
Cambridge  Utd  Waftord  v Arsenal. 


ENDSLEIQH  LEAGUE 
First  DhrWon 

Barnsley  v Reeding 
Birmingham  v Luton  — 
C Palace  v Southend . 


Huddersfield  v Mlltwall 

Oldham  v Wolverhampton 

Shall  Utd  v Sunderland  (a-t). 

Stoke  v Portsmouth  

Tranmere  v Leicester 

Watford  v Port  Vale 

Waet  Brom  v Grimsby 

CharttonToeiby  (2^5) 

Ipswich  v Norwich 

Setcoad  Division 

Brentford  v Notts  Co. 


Bristol  Rvrs  v Blackpool . 
Burnley  v Peterborough  . 

Carlisle  v Wrexham 

Chesterfield  v Bristol  C - 
Hull  v Crewe 


Swansea  v Brighton 

Swindon  v Bournemouth. 

Walsall  v Bradford  C 

York  v Wycombe 

Third  Division 

Bernal  v Hartlepool 

Bury  v Torquay . 


Cambridge  Utd  v Doncaster. 

Chester  v Rochdale 

Colchester  v Fulham 

Gillingham  v Exeter 

Hereford  v L Orient 

Lincoln  v Mansfield 

Plymouth  v Scarborough 

Preston  v Northampton 

Scunthorpe  v Cardiff 

Wigan  v Darlington 


FBUBumoN  Rfiawiuir  northern 
LEAGUE.  Rr-ro  BHIkrgham  Syn  v RIM 
Nawcasdcc  Chatter  La  Strew  v Saaha/n 
RS;  Conceit  v Bhiloon;  Durham  C v Gum- 
borough  Tn:  Fonyhlll  ADI  v Tow  Law  Tn; 
Uurton  « Dunston  Fed;  PetartBe  * Epptetan 
CW;  W Auckland  v Crook  Tn:  WlUddiam  v 
Bedllngtan  Ter  Whitby  Tn  v Stockton. 
K-W  COUNTIES  LEAGUE!  ptnti  Black- 
pool Rvrs.*  Mossier.  Bootle  v Chaddarton; 
Darwen  v Eastwood  Hanley;  Kldepava  Ath 
v Olomaop  NE;  Maine  Rd  v Trettord;  Pen- 
rith v StoUrarodale  Utd;  St  Helens  Tn  v 
Preseoi  CM— ge  Ci—  lid  Onto, 
■■■and  lw  FUaoii  *,  Kewcasua  Tn; 
Holker  Old  Boys  v Burwough. 
HOmtelBI  COUNTIES  BAST  UMHfc 
Wandsr.  Bsipar  Tn  v Stadksbridge  P£ 
Danaby  Uld  v Amuhoroe  Wei;  HaHMd 
Main  v AshflaH  Utd.  Hucknall  Tn  v Goofe 
Tn;  Uvareadga.  v Glsashougmon  wol;  N 
Ferrite  Utd  « Oessn  Tn.  assart  a®  « 
Maitby  MW.  Pickering  Tn  * Hallaro,  Shef- 
field « Brlga  Tn;  Thackley  v Arnold  Tn. 
AVON  MJU  RAJfCE  COMBINATtOto 
Hrata  PorttmouSi  v Was!  Ham  [LO). 

HBSH  CUPi  Taml  find-.  Siena  von  v 
Poriadown. 

LEAGUE  OF  MELANGe  Pronilt  Sligo 
n*ra  v Shamrock  Rvrg  |7  30| 

Derry  C k Cork  C [2.01. 


AUTO  WmDSCREENS  SHIELD 
Final 

Rotherham  v Shrewsbury 

IWamtrtey) 


ASteratone  » Hastings;  Baldock  Tn  v 
Gloucester  Chebnsford  v Mertftyr  Chel- 
tenham tr  Sudbury  Tn;  Crawley  Tn  v 
Stafford;  Dorchester  « Burton;  Gres  ley 
Rws  v Salisbury:  Halesowen  v Cambridge 
C:  (Gaston  Tn  » Gravesend  & M;  Rushden. 
a D'monds  v Newport  AFC;  Worcester  v 
VS  Rugby,  ■dtewti  Bridgnorth  Tn  v 
Corby  Tn:  Buckingham  tn  v Paget  Riwr* 
Dudley  Tn  v Evesham  Utd;  HbteWsy  Tn  V 
Stour  bridge;  Kings  Lyrm  v Nuneaton  Bor 
Lslcester  U«  v Rothweli  Tn;  RC  Warwick  v 
Oran  them  Tn;  Redd  ten  Utd  v Bed  worth 
UH:  Solkuiti  Bor  v Bits  ton  Tn;  Sutton 
CoKBMd  v Bury  Tn;  Tanraorth  v Moor 
Green.  — Eronm  Ctaderford  Tn  v Ashford 
Tn;  Clevedon  Tn  v Braintree  Tn:  Erlth  a 
Belvedere  v Bashtey;  Fareham  Tn  v Yate 
Tn;  Ftaher  83  v Havant  Tn:  Fleet  Tn  v 
Smmgbourne;  Pools  Tn  v Margate;  Ton- 
bridge  Angela  v Forest  Green  Rvrs;  Trow- 
bridge Tn  v Wsymoutt:  Water toovtile  v 
‘ 10W;  Witney  Tn  v Wostan-B-Mar*. 
Ctodsrnrd  Tn  v Brslnres  Tn. 


Cwmbran  v Barry  Tn  (2.30);  Ltanaantflraid 
v Inter  CaidW  (2JQ). 

LEAGUE  OF  WALElt  Atan  Lido  v Porth- 
madog; Caerews  v Pflnl  Tn;  oonnato 
Oiay  v Newtown;  Ebbw  vale  v Conwy: 
Holywell  v Cemasa  Say:  LianeM  v Rhyt 
Ton  Psntro  v Caernarfon  Tn.  Tomorrow! 
Ebbw  Vale  v Briton  Ferry. 

Rugby  League 

STOiatS  SUPER  LEAQUb  Oldham  v 
Leeds  (8.0V.  Parts  v Workington  (7.0). 
Tomorrow!  Casfietord  v Wigan  [8.0k 
SheflieM  v London  (8.0);  St  Helens  v 
Bradford. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE 
12301:  tormnOm-  nisfsiiau  Egrsmont  v He- 
mel  Hempstead;  Hewarth  v Saddtoworth; 
Lack  Lane  v Mfltom;  Moyfletd  v Leigh 
Miner*  Wei;  WMan  St  Patricia  v Dudley 
Hire  wooHon  V was  huh.  Rnt  MiIsIbw 
Bewertey  v Wain  ay  Cennb  Bleckbroolt  v 
East  Leads;  Leigh  East  v Thorown. 
Second  DMefen  Rsdhlll  v Ouenden; 
Wigan  51  Judea  v Barrow  Wand. 
AUMWCE  Ffcwt  nMdwi  Workington  v 
VoriL  Tomorrow!  Shtffteld  V London. 

toenail  DMMon:  Barrow  v Whitehaven: 
Carlisle  v Hum  let;  Doncaster.  * Blackpool 


stones  super  tnoia  nmt  wv- 

tetem  Dewsbury  v Hull;  Huddersfield  v 
Keighley  rwon  Roendate  v Baaey:  Whte- 
navan  v SaHurd  O30];  wanes  v Feanwr- 
atane.  flnnond  Mntataiu  Bromley  v Chor- 
ley  (5.0);  Hud  KR  v iVpacgt;  Hunawt  v 
Lotgh  (3.30).  Swkiton  v Doncaster  (6J0fc 
Yor*  v Cartfsfa  (3.ISJ. 

American  football 
Tomorrow 

WORLD  LEAGUE:  London  Monarcha  V 
Seaman  Claymore*  (White  Han  Lana). 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

Aberdeen  v Motherwell 

Kilmarnock  v Falkirk 

Retth  V Hnartw 

Rangers  v Partick 

Tomorrow 

Hibernian  v Celtic  (1.15) 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 
Clydebank  v Airririn 
Dumbarton  v St  Miron  - 
Dundee  v Dunfermline  ' 

Hamilton  v Or  Morton. 


St  Johnstone  v Dundee  Utd . 

Socond  Division 

Berwick  v Montrose 

Clyde  v East  Ftfo 

Forfar  v Stranraer . 


Queen  of  South  v Stirling . 
Stenhoueemufr  v Ayr 

Third  DWiton 

Brechin  v Livingston . 


Caledonian  T v Cowdenbeath . 
East  Stirling  v Albion 

Queen's  Park  v Arbroath 

Ross  County  v Alloa  


Hockey 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  PLAY-OFFS  [Mil- 
ton  Keynes:  Today  earn;  Tomorrow  11-01: 
Growp  Ai  Oxford  Hawks  v Hattoma 
(1060:  WSM  y Bromley  (12.40).  Tomer- 
raws  Harttom*  v WSM  [11.0k  Bromley  v 
Oxford  Hawks  (0.0).  Ormm  ■*  Hampataad 
v Ipawtah  (9JJ);  Warrington  v Lmos  (L30). 
Tomorrow!  Lewes  v Ipswich  (1ft  War- 
rington y Hampstead  <aej. 

DESK  CUPI  Pinal  (2.90.  Dublin)-  Avoca  v 
Ltonagarvay. 

■Mscuaj,  Blackburn  v Moracamba; 
Bracknell  v WoUntr  S Stanford  v WOC 
(290):  Daaatda  R v Braoklanda;  Owwham 
v Suomy:  Ueytia  Bank  v Backantwn; 
Newport  v Cardiff;  Norwtch  C v Romford: 
Patarborougn  V Lefoaater  W;  Weetbury  v 
Bristol  {333). 

SCOTTISH  LEAQUBI  Ctyoaadala  v Gor- 

domuK  Grange  v Tarmac  Kanuma  v 
Uddlngaton:  MenzIeshHI  v Invatlenh;  MIM 
vWctam. 

DIVISIONAL  TOURNAMENT*  U-14 
(Loughboro  Unhn. 

WOMEN'S  IKTERNATONAL  (3.15.  Milton 
Keynas);  Great  Britain  v Nethwlanto. 
MW*  NATIONAL  LKAQUE,  Pro- 
mian  Bracknell  v Clifton  (2.0);  Doneaatsr  v 
HigMown  (I23D,  Bametmorpei;  Ipswich  v 
Latcaaiar  [12.011  Slough  v Simon  (2.0. 
WsxnamL  Dhklai  On  Sedan*  v Blue- 
hart*  (13.30);  Bradford  v Exmouth  (1 45). 
Chefntotord  * Wimbledon  (1.0)-.  Troiane  v 
Canterbury  (tJO).  Dhr  Two:  Ealing  v 
Beattinp  i20»:  Uughboro  S v Oftan  (2J0?: 
Slwrwood  v Woking  (12.O):  ST  Aibaro  v 
AKlruge  (130). 

WOMAN'S  ftEGIdUL,  LEAGUES:  Pk>ai 
—riaai  IMteda  Bedlord  v Ls^ester 
Crimsan  R v Tamworth;  Hampton  v Ketter- 
ing: Ptefcwk*  v Pevertl.  Norfta  Blackburn 
■ Don  Valley.  Liverpool  v Carlisle,  Poynton 


GM  VAUXHAU.  CONFERENCE 

Dover  v Altrincham 

Hednesford  v Dag  & Red 

Not  on  onwwe  Gateshead  v Woking; 
Kettering  v Moracambe:  Slough  v Welling; 
Southport  v Bath;  Gtmanaoe  v Slaty- 
brtdga;  TaUorti  v Halflan. 


v Shed  told;  York  v Nawcastla 
Hendon  v Cambertey:  West  Witney  v 
Hampstaad;  Wtnctiaenr  v DuHrtch;  Winch- 
more  Hill  v Southampton;  Worthing  v 
Portsmouth.  Wwb  Chattenham  v Bourne- 
mouth: Colwatt  v Bedlanct  E Gtoa  v St 
Austell;  wimbome  * Leominster. 

Rugby  Union 

COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHJPi 
l*wn  Om m Bristol  v Leloeeter  (2.15); 
Harlsoulna  v Qloucaatar;  Sala  v W Hartte- 
poo *:  Saracens  v Bath;  Waapa  v O trail. 
Taw  Bedford  v Moeetey;  Blaokheaih  v 
Ldn  Irtiti;  Newceetle  Bostorth  v Ldn  Scov 
tial);  Northampton  v Waterloo;  Waksnsld  v 
Nottingham.  Throw  Harrogate  v Reading. 
Ottey  v Mortay:  Richmond  v Rosslyn  PH; 
Rotherham  v FykJe;  Rugby  v Coventry. 
Poroi  Aapaola  v Leeds;  Bxatar  v ClUton. 
Havant  v Walsall:  Uvarpool  St  Helena  v 
Ldn  WeteK  RedruBi  v Plymouth. 

SWALBC  CUPI  Sami  EnMat  Llanelli  v 
Pontypridd  (1.30.  Brtdgend  y.  Meath  v New- 
port (3.15.  Cardiff). 

HEMOatN  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  (230): 
First  B/vJs/am  Swansea  v Cardiff. 
Sanowd  Dtvtaiom  Abercynon  v Llanharan: 
Bonymaen  v Caerphilly;  Dunvant  u 
Llandovery. 

SfHJ  TEN  WRITS  1SSS  BOWL]  ptral 
ra«di  Aberdeen  QSFP  v Hlllhead/ Jordan 
Mill* 

"^■^NCACOItFURA-nON  UEJMMIE 

(2J0)'  **n«  DMakun  Ballymena  v Young 
Munswr.  Instonlans  v Shannon;  Oid  salve- 
dors  v Blackrack  Collsga;  Old  Waaiay  v 
Cork  Const;  St  Mary's  College  v uans- 
downsL  Second  Dtvtakwc  do  mart  v Ma- 
tana;  Qrsystonaa  v Dungannon;  NlFC  v Old 
Creecenr.  Terenura  Coll  v Dolphin.  Wan- 
derer* v Bective  Rngra. 

WM  MATCHES.  Aatotns  v Newbury. 
Barking  v Charlton  Pic  Barry  Hill  v Gordon 
League;  Cheltenham  v Bantetapfe;  Ebbw 
Vale  v Dunvant  (2-30);  High  Wycombe  v 
Sudbury.  Lichfield  v Honloy;  MaeatM  v 
Newbridge  (2.30):  Nunaaan  v Towees- 
trlana,  stoke  v Halt  rax:  Waaton-SJUaro  v 
Launceston;  tWInnlnglon  Pk  v Whitchurch. 
Totnortow 

SUmtET  COUKTY  CUP,  Ftnafc  Sutton  & 
epabrtl  v Esher  (Ofd  Blues.  Mots  pur  Pk). 

BaEteUall 

CHAMPfOMSHIPt  Oomr- 
teMSteSa,  Nrat  leg.  Derby  v Birmingham 
(B.0).  Manchester  v Leoparda  (7  30); 

V Lofh3o°  (8-0).  Worthing  v 

WATTOHAL  LEAGUK  Ptayron  mrartar- 
AaMe;  Mam  Dhtalon  One  cardW  v Bury 

B™ten  l™-  Wafe  v 

SVtottMMBO).  Tomorrow;  Crystal  Palace 
vMW&mmt  (JC8.  Mam  OMalaw 
r"  .Bumlngham  v StMlthorns  (4.15): 
Sis™  y Jtattlnnham  (8.30)  Tomorrow: 
yftef,lwa  v Northampton  (4.0). 
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SPORTS  NEWS  9 


Long  trip  to  pay  off 
for  Avro  Ansort 


Ron  Cox 


ORTHERN  stables 
should  make  their 
presence  felt  on  a top 
quality  jumping  card 
at  Ascot  today.  The  going  was 
good  at  last  week's  fixture 
and  Maurice  the 

Malton-based  trainer,  will  be 
praying  conditions  stay  the 
same  for  Avro  Anson  ta  the 
Letbeby  & Christopher  Long 
Distance  Hurdle. 

Beaten  a head  by  Sweet 
Glow  in  this  race  two  years 
ago,  Avro  Anson  has  shown 
his  best  form  on  a sound  sur- 
face, although  thpre  was  some 
give  underfoot  when  he 
“won"  the  law  Stayers'  Hur- 
dle at  Cheltenham  — he  sub- 
sequently bad  first  prise 
taken  away  from  him  in  the 
stewards’  room. 

Avro  Anson  lost  his  form 
last  season,  but  a spell  over 
fences  seems  to  have  fired  his 
enthusiasm  again.  He  fin- 
ished a creditable  second  to 
Addington  Boy  at  Aintree  two 
weeks  ago,  and  Camacho's  de- 
cision to  equip  Avro  Anson 
with  blinkers  for  the  first 
time  should  make  life  easier 
for  jockey  Mark  Dwyer. 

It  was  a swerve  on  . the  run- 
in  which  cost  Avro  Anson  the 
race  at  Cheltenham  two  sea- 
sons ago  and  he  tends  to  idle 
when  he  hits  the  front  Hie 
blinkers  can  help  him 
sharpen  his  act. 

Silver  Wedge  has  been  tried 


in  blinkers  and  a visor,  but  he 
wore  neither  when  beating 
Putty  Road  and  Top  Spin  in 
the  Long  Walk  Hurdle  at  As- 
cot in  December. 

With  the  strong  handling 


be  needs  from  Richard  Dun- 
woody,  Silver  Wedge,  fifth  be- 
hind Cyborgo  in  last  month’s 
Stayers’  Hurdle,  looks  the 
main  danger. 

Seekin  Cash  has  not  con- 
firmed the  hugB  promise  he 
Showed  Wizen  slamming  Gil- 
lan  Cove  (received  131b)  in  a 
handicap  here  in  February, 
but  it  is  possible  he  has  been 
unlucky  in  two  subsequent 
outings- 

He  was  kicked  at  the  start 
of  the  Stayers’  Hurdle,  in 
which  he  finished  four  places 
behind  Silver  Wedge,  and 
probably  should  not  have  run 
at  alL 

Although  .Pleasure  Shared 
has  more  on  hf«  plate  thaw 
when  beating  fellow  novices 
at  Aintree,  he  really  im- 
pressed in  drawing  seven 
lengths  clear  of  Superior 
Risk. 

He  is  preferred  to  Staunch 
Friend,  who  will  not  ran  un- 
less there  is  further  overnight 
rain.  Only  a deluge  would 
dampen  enthusiasm  for  Avro 
Anson  (3.10)  in  his  bid  to  go 
one  better  than  in  1994. 

' Howard  Johnson,  who 
trains  at  Crook  in  County 
Durham,  can  make  it  a red 
letter  day  for  the  North  by 
completing  a double  with 
Direct  Route  and  Morceli 


Johnson  takes  a gamble 
with  Direct  Route  (2.35)  fay 
running  him  in  the  Ladbroke 
Handicap  Hurdle  instead  of 
the  concluding  novices’ 
event,  in  which  he  had  I2s£. 

Off  his  light  weight,  Direct 
Route  looks  capable  of  a bold 
bid  against  more  seasoned 
campaigners.  Winner  of  three 
bumper  races,  the  five-year- 
old  finished  a long  way  dear 
of  the  remainder  when  second 
to  the  unbeaten  Penny  A Day 
in  a hotly  contested  novice 
hurdle  at  Kelso  last  time. 

Direct  Route  has  a turn  of 
foot  and,  in  receipt:  of  a stone, 
can  get  the  better  of  another 
fancied  Northern  runner, 
Tim  Easterby's  Thornton 
Gate,  who  returned  to  form 
with  a good  fourth  behind 
Stompin  at  Aintree.  • 

Morceli  (3.40)  often  finds 
fences  a prohlem,  but  he  is  a 
smart  performer,  on  his  day 

and  hiw  the  right  .man  on 

board  in  Jim  CuHoty  to  take 
cm  14  rivals  in  the  Peregrine 
Handicap  Chase. 

Though  disappointing  at 
Cheltenham.  Morceli  is  sim- 
ply not  suited  by  the  undula- 
tions there.  Culloty  could  con- 
jure some  spectacular  leaps 
out  of  the  grey  on  this  more 
suitable  track. 

The  nap  is  Mystique  Smile 
(2J20),  who  is  having  her  first 
outing  for  the  progressive 
Newmarket  trainer  Stuart 
Williams  at  Warwick.  She  is 
weD  treated  on  her  early  form 
last  season. 


Cochrane  stars  with  double 


RAT  COCHRANE  con- 
tinued his  fine  start  to 
the  Flat  turf  season 
with  a 98-1  double  at  Brigh- 
ton yesterday  on  Star  Tal- 
ent (10-1)  and  Bashful 
Brave  (8-1)1 

Star  Talent,  who  came 
from  last  to  tint  in  the 
final  two  ftarlongs  of  the 
Hollingbury  Limited 
Stakes,  was  welcomed  in 
the  ■winner's  enclosure  by 
trainer  Gay  Kelleway  who 
said:  “I  went  to  the  New- 
market sales  with  my 
father  (Paul)  who  made  me 
buy  this  one  for  8,000  guin- 
eas although  X didn’t  like 


the  look  of  hfm  much.  The 
horse  had  breathing  trou- 
bles and  has  to  be  held  off 
until  the  very  last  minute 
-—just  as  Ray  did  today. 

“It  also  helps  that  we 
have  a gallop  at  home  at 
Whitcombe,  which  Is  a rep- 
lica of  Brighton  and  Epsom 
with  a stiff  uphill  finish. 

“Star  Talent  is  owned  by 
my  - assistant  trainer,  Jo 
Crowley,  and  I had  my  first 
“touch”  in  the  ring  here, 
getting  12-1  about  him.” 

Cochrane  launched  his 
double  with  Bashful  Brave, 
who  was  winning  for  the 
first  time  over  six  furlongs. 


in  the  Brighton  Spring 
Handicap.  The  gelding  was 
always  prominent  but  did 
not  bit  the  front  until  75 
yards,  beating  Speedy  Clas- 
sic by  a head. 

Agwa  broke  the  six  fur- 
long track  record  in  the 
Fim  Grove  Claiming  Guar- 
anteed. .Stakes  . Roland 
O’Sullivan's  seven-year- 
old,  who  was  ridden  by  Seb 
Sanders,  made  all  the  run- 
ning to  score  by  two 
lengths  from  Bailey’s 
Sunset. 

Dahlyah,  who  set  the  pre- 
vious record  last  year,  fin- 
ished fifth. 


MICHAEL  STEELE 


Love  tangle . . . Warrington’s  Kobe-Love  Is  held  by  Moriarty  in  the  early  stages  at  Wllderspool 

Super  League:  Warrington  1 6,  Halifax  Blue  Sox  1 0 

Wire  survive  screen  test 


Paul  FftzpetHok 


(^■pSLEVISION  evidence 

■ twice  ruled  out  tries 

|H  for  Warrington  at  Wit 

■ der spool  last  night, 
but  they  Still  did  unnngh  to 

record  their  third  Super 
League  victory. 

An  interception  try  by 
Mark  Forster  six  infantes 
into  the  second  half  changed 
the  course  of  the  contest  after 
ETahfay  had  appeared  to  be 
taking  control. 

Halifax  scored  a late  try 
through  Wayne  Jackson  but 
this  drifaat  leaves  them  with- 
out a point  after  four  games 
and  sharing  bottom  spot with 
Workington  and  Leeds. 

Rain,  something  of  a rare 


commodity  these  days  in  this 
regicm,  had  turned  the  pitch 

into  a.  mudbath;  Ffaltftrr  had 

played  in  a dust  bowl  against 
CasQa ford  at  Thrmn  Hall  on 
Tuesday. 

Points  have  been  coming 
thick  and  fast  in  Super 
League  but  the  pattern  whs 
very  different  on  this  surface 
and  only  eight  were  recorded 
before  the  interval.  Harris 
landed  two  penalties  for  War- 
rington and.Amone  replied 
wim  a try  for  Halifax. 

The  Widnes  official,  Mr 
Cummings,  twice  called  on 
the  “second  referee”  before 
the  interval,  the  first  .time 
after  IS  minutes  when  Scuhh- 
orpe  threw  a long  ball  out  to 
the  right  and  Forster  slid  in 
at  ftie  corner.  It  must  have 


been  dose  but  the  ruling  was 
no  try. 

The  second  occasion  came 
in  the  28th  minute  after  Hali- 
fax, on  a rarsvisit  to  the  War- 
rington 20-metre  zone, 
worked  the  ball  left  via 
Moana  and  a clever  Hick  on 
by  Moriarty.  Amone  com- 
pleted the  move  and  the 
action  replay  confirmed  the 
validity  of  the  touchdown. 

Warrington  enjoyed  a piece 
of  fortune  early  in  the  second 
half  after  their  lfae  had  been 
besieged  by  WalTfiav.  South- 
ernwood's pass  was  destined 
for  Ekoiku  but  never  made  it. 
Forster  showed  all  his  experi- 
ence and  cunning  to  inter- 
cept, and  although  now  31  he 
had  the  legs  to. run  the  80 
metres  to  bis  opponents’  try 


fine-  Harris,  who  was  to  score 
another  penalty  near  the  end, 
completed  Halifax’s  dismay 
by  landing  ’a  fine  goal  from 
the  touchlfae. 

Seven  minutes  later  War- 
rington put  some  real  dis- 
tance between  themselves 
and  Halifax  with  a second  try. 
Two  poor  tackles  cost  the 
Blue  Sox  dear  and  B snare 
showed  the  finishing  skills 
which  had  earned  him  12 
tries  in  eight  games  for 
Carlisle. 

Warrinatoa  Pwuiy:  Forster,  Koto-Low, 
Most,  Hanaro;  Harris.  Stotford;  Hilton. 
Hough.  Chambers,  Knoll,  Cull  on, 
Sculthorpo.  UubalHmaai  Rudd,  Flnau, 
Barrow.  Jonas. 

Halifax  Mu  a Boa>  Umaga:  Ekoku, 
Sdwxar.  Antons.  Tuftegt  Moana.  Doan; 
Harrison.  Soulharnwood,  Jackson, 
Moriarty.  Parian.  Baldwin. 


HlgMori,  GUtaopto.  Rowley,  MaiUndate. 
S Cwnmkiga  (Widen). 


Rugby  League 

Broncos 
miss 
bus  and 
selection 


TONY  CURREE,  the  Lon- 
don Broncos’  coach, 
yesterday  dropped  Leo 
Dynevor  and  Russell  Baw- 
den  as  a disciplinary  mea- 
sure, a courageous  decision 
by  a man  who  has  already 
lost  valued  members  of  a 
limited  squad  to  injury. 
writes  Paul  Fitzpatrick. 

Dynevor  and  Bawden, 
who  arrived  15  minutes 
late  for  training  on  Thurs- 
day, w 111  be  absept  from  the 
side  to  play  Sheffield  Ea- 
gles at  Don  Valley.  “Their 
excuse  that  they  missed  the 
bus  was  pathetic."  said 
Currie.  The  scrum-half 
Dynevor  and  forward  Baw- 
den will  be  replaced  by 
Kevin  Longer  and  Justin 
Bryant. 

Kelvin  Skerrett,  the 
Great  Britain  prop,  will  be 
tn  the  Wigan  squad  for  the 
match  against  Castleford  at 
Wheldon  Road  but  the  club 
confirmed  yesterday  that 
they  are  prepared  to 
release  him.  Warrington 
are  favourites  to  sign  the 
29-year-old  forward  who, 
under  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract. would  leave  the  club 
on  a free  transfer,  as  he  left 
Bradford  in  1990. 

An  unchanged  Wigan  will 
come  up  against  their  for- 
mer record  points  scorer 
Frano  Botica,  who  collected 
1,931  points  in  five  success- 
fill  seasons  at  Central  Park. 

Leeds,  looking  for  their 
first  win  of  the  season  at 
Oldham  tonight,  have  ex- 
tended a vote  of  confidence 
in  their  coach  and  manager 
Dean  Bell  and  Hugh  McGa- 
han.  Alf  Davies,  Leeds' 
chief  executive,  said  that 
the  pair  were  doing  a great 
job  in  difficult  circum- 
stances and  financial 
constraints. 

Steve  Prescott  returns  at 
fullback  for  the  leaders  St 
Helens  against  Bradford 
Bulls  with  Alan  Hunte  go- 
ing to  the  bench.  For  what 
will  be  a Challenge  Cup 
final  rehearsal  the  Bulls 
will  be  without  the  injured 
Glen  Tomlinson  and  Jer- 
emy Donongher  as  well  as 
Karl  Fairbank,  who  is 
suspended. 


Ascot  card  with  guide  to  the  form 
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Head  start 

THE  Guineas  trials  at  Evry 
yesterday  failed  to  throw 
up  any  serious  threats  to 
ante-post  favourites  Bosra 
Sham  or  Alhaarth  in  the  New- 
market Classics. 

Mahal  fa,  trained  by  Cri- 
quette  Head,  won  the  Prix  Im- 
prudence but  will  go  sprint- 
ing while  the  runner-up.  Rose 
Bourbon,  is  not  expected  to 
run  in  the  1000  Guineas.  With 
Fascination  and  ShinLni 
Molly,  who  are  also  enl 
for  Newmarket  ran  poorly. 
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Sport  in  brief 


Josef  Fischer,  above, 
was  the  first  winner 
of  the  Paris-Roubaix 
across  the  muddy 
and  dung-coated 
cobbles  of  northern 
France.  The  German 
took  nine  hours  to 
cover  the  175  miles 
and  won  £130. 
Tomorrow  is  the 
centenary  of 
L’Enferdu  Nord 


• 'C'w 


.•/•i :‘> 


Hell  hath  no  fury  . . . competitors  receive  uniform  and  bowler-hatted  encouragement  as  they  ride  the  cobbles  in  1920,  the  second  running  of  the  race  after  a break  during  the  war 


One  hundred  years  since  Hell  began 


Wiliam  Fotheringham  on  the  heroes 
and  heartbreaks  of  the  Queen  of  Classics 


JL  SPECTACULAR. 

M\  bumpy  and  pain- 
ful  two-wheeled 
birthday  will  be 
m ^celebrated  in 
northern  France  tomor- 
row : it  Is  100  years  since 
the  first  Paris-Roubaix.  the 
Queen  of  Classics  or.  for 
the  200  participants,  the 
Hell  of  the  North. 

Heroes  have  been  made 


and  hearts  broken  in  equal 
measure  since  tbe  cloth 
merchants  of  this  Lille  sub- 
urb got  together  with  the 
management  of  the  new 
cycle  track  to  create  a rival 
to  the  big  events  of  the 
period.  Cycle  racing  was 
the  province  of  “gentle- 
men" with  handlebar 
moustaches  and  baggy 
trousers  astride  machines 


with  gas-pipe  tubes  and  bal- 
loon tyres. 

Tbe  track  is  now  a white 
elephant  and  tbe  cloth  in- 
dustry has  been  decimated 
by  recession.  Yet  Paris- 
Roubaix  has  a timeless 
quality  and  a unique  place 
In  cycling.  After  the  First 
World  War  shelling  on  the 
cobbled  tracks  tbe  race  be- 
came known  as  L’Enfer  dit 
Nord  even  though  It  was 
hell  before  that  with  30 
miles  of  poo4.  The  1981  win- 
ner Bernard  Hinault  said: 
“1  detest  this  stupid  race.” 


The  first  race  left  Porte 
Maillot  in  Paris  after  a 
special  mass  to  atone  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  Easter 
Sunday:  the  winner,  Josef 
Fischer  of  Germany,  took 
nine  hours  to  cover  the  175 
miles  and  received  1,000  Fr. 
The  race's  reputation  for 
meting  ont  ill-luck  to 
favourites  was  made  when 
the  leader  Arthur  Linton  of 
Wales  was  brought  down 
by  a stray  dog. 

Linton  was  the  first  of 
many  to  corse  the  perver- 
sity of  “La  Pascale”.  In 


1927,  after  a dead  heat,  the 
judge  first  declared  France’s 
Joseph  Curtel  the  winner, 
then  awarded  victory,  with- 
out photographic  evidence, 
to  another  rider.  Three 
years  later  the  Frenchman 
Jean  Marechal  was  disquali- 
fied Grom  victory  after  be 
was  accused  of  causing  the 
rider  placed  second  to  crash: 
again  there  were  no  objec- 
tive witnesses. 

Marechal  always  consid- 
ered himself  the  moral  win- 
ner, as  did  Roger  Lapebie. 
disqualified  four  years 


later  for  borrowing  a spec- 
tator’s bike  after  punctur- 
ing. So  too  did  Remain 
Maes,  who  was  given 
second  despite  being  the 
clear  winner  according  to 
the  photo  finish  in  1936. 

In  1993  Italy's  Franco 
Ballerina  circled  the  Velo- 
drome with  his  arms  raised 
in  a victory  salute  after  tbe 
announcer  stated  he  had 
won  a close  sprint  with  Gil- 
bert Duclos-Lassalle  of 
France.  Only  when  he 
returned  to  collect  his  bou- 
| quet  was  he  told  of  the  mis- 


take. La  Pascaie  is  capri- 
cious: Duclos-Lassalle  wait- 
ed 12  years  after  coming 
second  in  1980  before  be 
took  his  first  win  in  1992 
and  Ballerini  bad  five 
punctures  and  three 
crashes  in  the  muddy,  rain- 
bit  race  of  1994.  but  came 
back  to  win  last  year. 

Tommorow  Britain’s 
Sean  Yates  will  be  hoping 
the  good  luck  which  has 
taken  him  to  top-10  plac- 
ings  in  the  last  two  editions 
will  hold  for  his  swansong 
in  the  162-mile  event. 


The  road  to  bell . . . Fischer,  centre,  in  jacket  and  hat  at  the  start  of  tbe  1896  race 


Home  from  hell . . . Belgium’s  Rik  Van  Steenbergen  celebrates  his  victory  in  1948  on  the  track  at  Roubaix 


Sedgefield  (N.H.)  runners  and  riders 


||  Wolverhampton  all-weather  card  tonight 


M|«H|MSgn 
2. IS  RuaaUn  Caasflo 
2*6  BhiwtH 


3.15  KnucWebuatar 

M9  Go  M| 

4.15  Joat  Frankie 
ME  Btoorf  BroOtor 


BScMhtaiDMSnMMm 

1 .4  5 BEN  ARMS  SWALLOW  HOTO.  COMB  JOCKEYS’  ITCAP  HURDLE  3ra  Sf 1 10yd*  C23S6 
1 IP-S501  ABHSV  LAMP  (n)(C8)J  H Jonroon  7-N-lD SToyJor 

3 OOIWO  KPS«Wm(Q(*nMnWBo*fllp>  10-1(M C MaCanaac*  ♦ 

a W-PIll  SLUKNfr  SOU  (59)  CM)  R Furw-  8-10-3 BHanAaq 

4 4T40P4  CLASSIC  CKST(3SJGU*2ie  5- (0-J TH»w<5J  + 

B 3S553F  OSgUNlB»B[«)D Uiraj 6-10-1  OCaMI 

• P*MUCTHSSWl«m{3SJJQNliill  7-10-0 A Recto  * 

» 46 -0U#  MY  SHTKIt  LUCY  (12) Uss  K VHWCtaMt 6-1C-0  CMaWabb 

B BF3S0C  TMARSW  (46)  WSfliilM  1-10-0  - - - - StanttKS) 

Bantao!  j-1  «tn  Lkirp.  9-1  StausW  Son  5-1  GUsae  Crwx  4-1  Uewn  10-1  German  leflanfl 
Timp»w  35-1  TJiai-is.  Lh  Snip' Llnlj  B n«**,r* 


IS 

14 

IMS:  Oarii 


■Attar  7- 

SJvflr  UMl 


5 CHIU.FACT0Rt2«)MnM*te*alBV  0-11-0 HHodya 

HOUXUOpRCgHMesSWEiinBona-ll-O DRyae 

a HUSHAB*B(23)3K«tte«U 5-11-0 BiBlMIM 

BLOOO  BROTMBl  C Thor**!  4-10-8 MHanMsfT) 

DUHA10  Demi  SroKh  4-W-O PMfena 

£3  FREDFUQ0L2S (33) CAOHon VIM «H*W*h(SJ 

ONLY  A SIOUX  J Turret  *-'M w*7 

0 SAVER  MRX  (35)  GU00<e4-i(F4 Nil  «■» 

0 TOM TVUS {5)  J Mnx  4-XM Sanftn(7} 

0 T5ANGA  (33) Hatnenon  4-10-8 H Martay 

U WHfTEUTmvnUlE(tt)JHJobn«on*-104 A BSraHh 

HURST FIVER  f Murtagh  4-10-) ADaBOM 

iHMtWIIOS— IMP— IIKM 

Southern  Ciosa.  3-1  Blood  BWlftor.  8-1  CM*  Fwor.B-1  Papetmna.  W-1  Fred  FuggM.  14-1 
DuraH.  *£-i  Tonga  14n»aar« 


7-00  SodbTtfb 

TJMHanVilWKr 

UOBItoM)! 


a ao  Uaat  Buuuimp 


7.00  THE9COTT  KBDUM  AUCTION  MARK*  (HUB  3YO  far  4T  0*09 

1 CASHAPUMTVNLnmadanW T— IppfHhl 

3 (M  CHBJ4N0T0N  (5)  W Brtsbuuma  9-0 ABlMunad 

a 0804  JIB8P71KlMfra(1V)SWoOCN941 ■»**7 

4 IKUBMC KH>  A Jims  8-0 JTK*3 

1 aeaBM>nCIUIID)nUnLAD(l1)HHaliMhsid»4 FlaaABJt 

a Q263-BS  SEDKBQH  (B)  Mrs  M RsvKsy 94 AOAaaaS 


Newton  Abbot  (N.H.) 


2.1  5 LORDS  TAVERNERS  NOVICE  CHASE  3m  3»  C3JIO# 


1 :tW  A«B»W*aAt8(M3J«JC'ms3flM(-3 AtSmKk* 

3 5-WJUl  RISKY DW(lS7(CO)VT»onicwt’ 7-11-9  . _ . . W K Thoramon 

3 413333  RUSSIAN  CASTLE  (6)  (CO)  J Wade  7- 1 1-9  K Job*. 

4 0M 1 55-  MBdUVOUSOIta  10301  (COIR Tale 8-11-4 MFIludhH 

9 CFi  D06I  PEDRO  (28)  T Wjlvn  11-11-2  - - OPmi 

a P-WW  JUTT  FOR  ME (27J  J Atom  ?- 1 r-3 WNWSra* 

7 6-4M5L  TW MEHUWBH rn Q l«w* IB-1  1-3 JBuriia 

a 555535  PAKTO  LADY (13J  Urn K Lamb  (O-TO-ll  Wta  S Lra*  (T) 

Battfeff!  IM  fiionsn  Camp.  9-4  Kflky  Dw  S-l  Ad*js  GaV.  6-1  UlSdiitmirt  1"  18-1  The 

33-1  LOJ,  DcmFMKa  B«a»m 


2.  DO  SheiWrauk 

3J5  fill* 

US  Print  HU 

4JMS  Fourth  in  Unc  (nb) 

3.05  Act  Tha  Wag 

4-40  Dear  Do 

5-16  Horit  On  Honey 

(■aAhtpkoM).* 


BKttiffS-l  HwnKi*  Umar.  *-l  Stutdoan.  8-2  Una  Gaboawr.  6-1  Al  Apatogtoa.  8-1  Don'i  Tal  Adfona. 
Toa-Bnm.  14-1  Subhak  I0nm 


2.45  MUX  HANDICAP  WMU  2>n  II  C3.T4T 

f 110-830  UTTUE  BROKLIY(IIB)  A EiHSfri  a-C-0  JP»*ar{3J 

3 13*03  STAY  AWHCE(1XKO|B»)Un  MUgnuy  '0-1  V-ll  _.  . . PNh*n 

3 JJMFl  8UimWOCHf13>iCOjTEasip»K7-H-i flOarrWy 

4 PQOiF  OLMUM(B)(CO)(w]QUoan>0-1C-«  - M huh,  * 

5 6100W  VAL K HAMA (7] (CO) Oanri SmiOi 7-10-8  ndMQaaat 

a OOCQSC  BMIF  raumOH  <B1  S KeawoB  5-10-0 — - JCjBuM 

7 mi 60C  BOtAKWOHlL (13) FUtirttfln 7-10-0  _..  4MtM 

B XKJ0S-C  PBRBIAH  L»N(3M)  F WaBjn  7-10-3  BHanflog 

2-1  BaihamutL  11-4  Gienuiw.  4-1  Slat  A 5-'  Lima  Bfimtet.  8-1  Va  D?  Flawi.  ’*-1 
Bwan»)  G.II  &fL*1  Bnuiwjn  IO-1  ntKliao  Lion  8MMH 


JlOarrtty 
-M  BanBi  < 


3.1  5 maBOYUlWUD«HUI«*l3ra9l110)riliCa330 


i A5flW.au  (39)  TWaBMi  »-n-5  . ... OPcara 

3 12HKWI  BAU.VAUJACA5TU(4B]nRmr 7-11-5  .-  JC—M— 

3 5PF4F0  BAHI«TOMBI(7]EEIkcU  10-11-5  - .....  ORufcarfS) 

a raw  BOwuuraauniTiupnGUMni  s-n-s --  -«nw 

5 2-4E40  KNUCKUMRTOIdaKBF) B Faiwy fr-H-5 PMvaa 

6 13  KOKACJITT)  * AM*  r-11-5  - ..  SKePo-w* 

T POMCKIine (191| own* 7-11.5  . . JBwfca-* 

8 5SPD  NHMKMDJOK0I  (36)  J A Hull?  5-11-5 — ncAcrd  Ooaat 

■ P-46  MKKTIWWU.<1B)  JWila5-li-5  ..  KJwMa 

10  0 HYBRUmaUJAv^y  5-11-S — _TBM 

it  os6-«s  iFmouran raus-i w _ -Ak-csaMtoi 

13  SM65G  KOOKlmBFHIKS(7)Mr5DThornaan7-TI-C  - -LOMara 

i3  (DQoomiBmjMrcAaiUreKLfliiiiiA-io-t!  — Jtesunam 

>«Hki|p  7-4  Knaduanusnr  >1  MOWC  B-1  Qinng  Coll.  Mund.  1J-1  Naodwcod  J0*a«.  Boalandl  Cwndv. 
14-1  BbOKing  Spring.  18-1  BaiiFalUa  Canla.  N*8  Tha  Bn  1 3 manors 


2.00  EDSCOMXnONMJOCXXVriiAlBIMPMUaDUISBiMtS^M 

1 mr-PP0  PQKUWBKB (31) M Plea t-IV-ll B88aamC7)* 

a 0-I2S3  LAK5DOWJW  (5)  (O)  (BF)  P f«dlo#»  B-ll-8 KOimBka  (3J 

3 JF0543  4AMDU  m C Wlidoan  8-HM3 DKKKr 

4 5-33320  D4U.YU  BOY  (44)  0 tUcSKtum  0-10-11 8 AM 

6 £34-411  JOVIAL  KAN  (1Q»  F OSulw  7-10-12 S Omm 

a M1421  SaUTAM  (241  D <torflo«o  4-W-a OFm« 

7 6311  5«Ellima/W(38)l*lC  Wadlomr-llW dHogm 

a 41P.-P0-P  BWOWMP  OFF  ;34)  N Twam-Ogrtea  7-10-7 DWaim 

B oi*-HD  COUBTWY  STORf  (17)(D)  A Jonas  7-10-5 LA^rt 

10  33-5P51  «PWNOOI1AW(10UD)  8-10-1 TNatM 

11  (SK£5  FLVBTNORni(21JD»«h3l»oM0-2 

13  12-SS6P  STICICY  MOSSY  (44}  (DJ  U PVw  B-KM _ 

19  1 1214  TOUCH savm (TJ KUansvsa-lO-O 5»>Ka Minima 

14  0-X265  KWa»l8i7)y«J"Bian5-1M — »«■* 

is  3-ooou  KaiaiiEsoaErr(24|(ciDAi«ei»u>«i*»-HW) imm 

16  SSP-PP0  ROWANS  CLAN  (SSI  U Iffikataon  9-W-fl FCnmto»(S) 

17  3006  KU-TAML{7) A BiMT  4-104 : 8iha»4»  » 

Battfata « Jen  o'  ifar.  6-1  URUemw.  7-1  Soring  Grsss.  Btetttmir.  SaUn.  0-1  Coi»*v  9n>«-  w-i 
Touch  S.Kbi.  SbcFy  Uanay.  J*#®  . 17—— 


3.3  5 WEKTON  ABBOT  HACSC0WKS  NO  Vies  ITCAF  HURDLE  4V0  ta  If  CM7Q 

1 OH  ABBEY  STREET  (5]  (6k  ox)  (CD)  0 Sherwood  B-6 J A KoCartbf 

a wire  YUBHAUE  (897(D)  K Pipe  0-0 JLaaar 

a 3104S0  SF^TWS HOON (90} (CD) F Jordan  11-8 Jiaddar 

4 000U1  0AKR»THE€*«AT(17)D  Maria  11-1  BMpaPl 

5 3461  A3nfa(1B6)(D)  J BamaB  tO-12 AH my 

6 P30D0  SABJEF  (33)  B Hoogea  10-11 TBaaaaMag) 

7 2S2WP  HANDSCN (5J (DJ 6 MjUmaa  ID-10 JDSaBar(S) 

B C02  POeTVCATWOCSTjWMJOOTleKM SOwtm  + 

• 055440  nerCHKAN  (15)  SKmiFlt  W-1 ObphfB 

10  602  PMAIB.Y  BXSF  (337  D Binchdl  KH] BJBMM 

ITNllaii-  1 A»ej  9naL4-i  YiBraiee.  7-1  AKuno.  Handmn.  5-1  Smns  woo.  Pormeaiha.  12-1  Saliap. 
Dartua  Th*  Qiw  tlnM 


8.00  pofmsEuo  handicap  weaves 

1 000005  UTTLEmm (14) (CD)  P&»B 5-10-0 KF*«T 

2 68-5023  EFFICACY  (2fi)  (CD)  A Jand*  S-9-7 UCHnpU»m3 

3 452445-  LAKY SBBBW (145) R NoUnahaad 5^4 FI«adh(5)4 

4 800)0-2  OSCO BOY (11)fC)PE«ona  6-9-2 IMnt 

5 30605-8  NOKSTTHABBR  (14)  J Barry  *4-13  PRmbmttOl  1 

5 400003  JOSVCtfOlCS(»)  (CD)  BPraacee^-R D«Mflkt{3>a 

7 SUODO-4  FKJ—TW  SQUADRON  CM)  (wnposcuck  7-7-12  IMal* 

TW  FOWITma  nsbaa-Ssaadn-  8,  BHcaqr  7 

■iirKp  3-1  EKcacy,  7-2  Ooco  Boy.  9-2  Lady  Shartd.  5-1  UOa  ftnr.  11-2  Jon's  Cbomc.  7-1  Fpmi 
Sqoidren,  13-1  Kmer  Tmdm  7ra*a-a 


8.30  PLTVmStAIWdRO  HAWHCAP  Ira  100yd*  23.160. 


4X)  5 W1LUAH  MBA  HANBWAP  HURSLX  Om  « C3JK2 

1 21-4058  RNNCTK MUNI (7) (D)J Ed— 28-15-10 FI  Intann (3) 

2 3S-12BI  HOLD VOUB HANKS (43) (CO) nFRM 8-11-1 JAM 

a 644423  KANX»/1 8)  (DJJGIDert)  S-1M LAJMIfS) 

4 QSB210  SANft  CWL  (33)  (BF)  F Jotflan  8-10-8 J Laddar 

a 03»-«inwma5XF«BBsc*a)(D)BUiin*ii8-iM 

6 t«wr  OF  FOOLS  (7301  (CD}  Y1  R*x!  7-10-0 ATbmm 

7 4-00043  8UFIIBW KAi TBIlg) (HP) l«a  C JnWagy 6-7M1 LHanrar 

a mtXH)  DOC7S COAT |4C0(C)|D)CWildnan  U-1B-0 SMI 

■mNp  7-4  WBridEupngL  3-1  HaM  Your  (farts. 7-2  Foam  Hi  UN.  8-1  Ifana,  10-1  Saint  CM,  Supreme 

Maser.  M-19dorO<Fk*.  SIMM 


143415  CHADLBGH  LANSfid)  (CO)  R HoUmfaaad  4-104) 

0400041  NAPOIBON  STAB  (21)  K Baundan  5-0-0 

00000-4  LAST  MXBIDUNO  1)C  Thornton  4-»J 

0-502Z3  00U»(10UCHCn)(BF)NCdUBlaB44-S 


LCI2)(0(D)ABan«y44M) 


VMM7* 

IZjWlNMIl 

DraraO'MDB) 

10 


2.35  UMHRH0UI8SHDNOVIcacilASl Mail IIOfMO^M 

1 0-31P41  HA4FSWAV  (17)  4 Shrank  441-10 H« 


4.40  ROMUNAaMeoaunan  iiorsta^ao 


a 22HW)  WHO  TUB  a»C1 2)  HLBhar  4-8-13 MWWMBB9 

7 0200-44  9001V  raw  {ITlPQJBnoer  9-6-12  1 Pinna 1 07 

a 24XCraQUHHI8A)(mi  (35)  (00X0)1)  Hay*  Jam  8-8-11 JUBaokayla 

9 000)085-  AHT TATUM (330) (D)  GHcCoort 5-8- T1 KMm» 

10  G46-«maT7KMCta2)NBate»88  4-84) J (Mn  1 

11  5-13121  FSaPLEDOBCT  (35)  (D)KMcAoMlo  S-8-8 JFfaal 

12  laea-  awmwWta«BT 063) PEocraa 9-7-10 J8A6M8 

TON  RDM  TW5»  **t,  ThHl  8,  IMS  Jnaal  BM  T.  Uat  MW6 


642114  pncS«»LL(a5)(D)KBaBaT 9-11-10 PCaAary 

3 315U2L  CASTLE  COURT  (12)  N QasaNe  6-11-8 ATI— Me* 

4 BUS  MAESTRO  PAUL  (24)  J Glthrt  10-T1-3 KOThadttH 

■ • 28-885  ASCOT  IAD(3T)  60a  Man  n-UWD -.JH1U— najh 

a OP  BATTLE  LORD  CJ5T0  (BB)  H Boddar  B-KMO Hftaaaa 

7 OL'  -m  CA1A IK crnON (10) R Curm  U7-KM0 — DKraria 

B a-PU-ra  CHANC* DC U «■  (3« Usa C tolar 7-C-10 TP— Kha  (3) 

B r^-ppep  CCRACO  (2Z1  R PtmUa  &-UM0 -JO—* 

10  DOK*OFA»IOH(14>RBi5r«op13-«-I0 JROm*m  + 

11  SI»F  KOWWT  SBBUTH  (40)  (BF)  C EparaM  8-10-10 JAKoCardqr 

is  uovmnawiwiaN{M)JN««di— o-io-w ox—  at 

IS  4S-J8F?  (0|PSSN(30)J Old  1V-1O-10 AtlpM 

14  35K)dnnvBAErr)[)BucMariG.ifr-lO  ... INmI 

IB  B4PPP5  EVANOBiCA (5) UPioa 6-10-5 JLa— 

IB  Wli  .-4  PFBCK  (S3)  0 Caw  6-W-S  HrlD—tA 

Mtiiw  3-:  SimsBcr:  5-i  PnM  * Kn.  Mouni  SoiraaL  6-i  Castfe  Court.  B-1  Mnm  fW.  Hod*  1&*' 

Crt*  Tha  .Yraun.  E*JC. jaKa  


3.45  A 1 BANOAO  HANDICAP  CHASE  In  MC3.793 


111-PP3  KAJIC  MM  (7)  (CO)  0 EjUt  IK424 

1S34G  UNONV(2S)Un  M Raraiey  10-11-13  

2T4CI  00 £U.r(5t(7»a»KCB] BERM  10-H-T - 


BC»MB(B) 


5ME11P  QRAIffl SC9HCRT (9) {BF)JHJa*w«n 8-11-1  ASSnNh 

0Ufr45  TMS(MHNN00l.(IS}(C)VThampKrt  9-10-ti  ..  WHUk— 

&VA  SHOOK  POINT  (S)  D Lun*  81D-4 ..JBaffca 

r 3-1  Go  Silt,  Grand  Canary.  7-2  Uttii  V.  8-2  R»r  M-T  Sivh*  PoTO  %-1  The  Green 


1 381 12DF-OOOD  FOR  A LAIMH  (7BB)  (D)  0 Kam  12-12-0 B Branagh 

2 10U453  JAMBS  THE  FBST  (ZC  (CD)  P McMH  B-13-0  Onyt—ri*  (3) 

3 114M1  DEAR  DO  (7)(D)N  riaadamO  9-11-2 JRbnN 

4 PP4-PPF  BBLUUH 1AMCASTER  (31)  (C)  (D)  M Qnftn  T2-1D-13 M(MHRhl{7) 

B 2-ffl®  *4L«.JUL((«)PH3to5  5-W-fl QTte— y{7) 

B U4PU-6F  DAHD2LYOH  (28)  CPoo—i  8-10-0 ATHar— 

' 7 F3SVS  CASPIAN  BK0JQA  (16)  S Kl*gM  3-VW O Upton 

8 234S42  EVBIW  IUUH(B)(CO)R  Hodgw  1D-1M -TP— a*a(3) 

B PP8D44  SSASAMACAHIE(5)n  BllCktar  8-10-0 O It  m 

BaHM  2-1  Deai  Do.  11-4  jaaies  lha  Fhat.  4-1  Aal  U AaL  3-1  Bu  Da  Lyon.  9-1  Good  For  A Lavgfi,  U-) 
Ca^on  Belua*.  Ertrusg  Raa.  Bi— 


BaMw;  r-2  SOOBi  Tonan.  K F^opN  Orrott  1W  Cn*flo<s#i  Lane,  0w«  Jinea'  an.  T-i  Bodmui 
Soo^Tem.  AnTatom.  T2-1  QUraa  MarUr  12n— — a 


4. 1 5 KM  HANDICAP  CHABB  Ka  ItOyda  CayMT 


EJ5-4M  JUST  FMNKXi  (2B)(D)  Mr?  M HanaiOi  12-<3-0  - PM— 

7P3C8  CLARES  OWN  (5)  (C){Q)J  WlOo  13-1 1-6 K Jonn 

51 1 5*C  TH9X0HR(1 51(C)(0)  LI  WExOarfa,  14-H4]  . ...RteWy 

:4£014  FIA5H  OP  REALM  (12)(B)  P Monbrn  HMM)  . ...ADabbka 
MPSBPWNCETAZA (39) (QJ Cure* 9-10-1  . _ . _ ASSmlBi 

Ai-1  flaat  01  Haohn  5-3  Jt41  Frartwo. 7-2 T>tn.dd» . S-l  Hiiuo  Tail  8-1  Oawaa«n  lira 


4.45  UWTB0Am5TANBAIH>0HMHH  BUT  HACK  am  C1JB5 

1 io  PAP«iv*iN0(ia)ya),drW-iT-; 

2 U1  BOUTNnH  CROSS  OB)  ’J  * Ex-.tr- it% 


PlVaggoa 

HCaniKy 


3.05  PANTO  PUMICE  HANOICAP  CHAM  Jee  3*  l10ydaCa^34 

I 'PIp-6*  EAFFAAH  (B)  S iCnishl 9-11-10 EBuw— 2 

8 33’  144  WSTEHOCer (13) (C)  J K«|  10-11-0 D«Ktt(5) 

3 JUOLC  BOU>  CHOKE  (IS)  i-Fresg  10-11—1 Jftade 

4 610)12  BEAU  HAS&LAHD  (S)  P MltfBlIs  9-1M13 O Hefaa(17  * 

6 lOII^P  meZNKA  BEA (47) (CPI  (BF)  W Ptpa 7-10-13 J Lnrtr 

« I-01R35  ACTTOEWAO(IB)  ATimtJl  7-10-11 PCabarr* 

T OP-6C04MCt(VIU8(1aUD)KBaiMy  1D-1M H InhamuP) 

3 iCCPfr-F  A8BOT9HAM(17](C)0  Cartar  1 1-10-6 JPnd 

9 3U1T13  AUD  CEOHGE  (7)  |C)  A HewccmD*  K^lO-3  . JkTherrto. 

10  UIHB0W  CASTLE (13)  J&Ucrt  9-10-2 LAaprfO) 

11  if  ram  ASK  THE  BOTUWOH  (11)  (BF)  G Baling  W-1C-2 BCSffort 

12  TSifluP  LUCKY  ADAM  (32)  (D)  C Popruir  5-10-0 TPmonM(3] 

13  QELEY  BUOY (7)  J UulHni  M W _Sterm 


BaBAi*:  i-;  A-:;  5i.  .5;.  7-2  E—i'  F^7  JLwd  f-»  Art  Tt*  Sag.  i->  Vox* Cutty  Prssikj  Gtn.  8-1  Rjiifiew 
C’-:t  i:-1  ;=-  *1- S -."e  I3tvmnn 


9.00  PmaDLaTBPOn  3B1NM  NTAKSS  3VO  TB  If  TByda  C2JI70 

1 DOOOO-O  BURJ(17)HSral*in8-11 iaairau 

2 4330-  EUDOBOX  BOT  (158)  A Jinrti  0-11 JTB.10 

3 00300-0  NOnjANDO  (13)  U Saiaxttn  S-11 ' j .S— L.-t 

♦ 44-0B6  LOCH  3TWA (4B) R Hdlllrahead S-11  

B 0-  HA8II0HAL NKmJKa (1B4)  J Peaoodi 6-6 CBBra-a 

B 2&W-Q  lAMAYESAINTS(11)DCaigmd6-0 .— .T  jSSTi 

7 0-6  SWLABD1SAK  (17)  R Sopn  B-a  IlSWajlllli 

8 000-6  SWOTAMOOKr (11)  PHoutlng  8-8 Z.ZIIZpMbMI 

• 0W«SETEEIUIUDK{a8)NUdBWeo8< iftM.11 

10  26050-0  TAILULAMB8UE(11)NUaaodaflS-8 TMbL^Ji.9 

11  6 TTBAIMA  (18)  Lara  ItamngdOd  8-6 niwIwT 

TON  FORK  TIPS  BMtaz  Boy  &,  LocfaSfyta  7,TrtiBa  g 


"S.yte*  »-Ua  Here  Soane.  Locn  Style,  uw  Snm  a maim.  12-1  Mi 


Dream.  TiMah'BeBe.  18-1  SNWiSeranede 


9.30  BUEHBUtlVHKBICaP9m4a7«G2y070 

1 22nrOF-  CAiLBY  CUB3T  (340)  R PBarock  8-194) 

1 2000W- TWICfTF«<»OOK(1W)flL«  6-10-0 “'~~ 

3 OQrtE-34  MCK  THE  BBGWT(Ba>  R nifllan  5-104)  

4 230-09  IOTA  (28)  (CO)  J L Mams  7-9-7  

B 4/3-0420  DURHAM  (7)  P Slmpcog  3-9-3  

5 0414*1.  SHE  mm  THE  RULES  (9B2)  (D)  F JWdu'  mT|0 

T 004-QH  JBtTU8CKY(12) MiaP Sly  4-6-B  

3 39B3J2  SKCnDKtHC (4)(C)  J L Harris 7-6-8  ~ 

» 12200-6  FlASHMAM(Bl)(DjBU«Wiyn6-M  ~~~~~~ 

TON  NORK  TWSrDBMi  B.  brta  7.  Mh]  0 


-«H»*(3)8 
-0  Pam  (3)1 
—A  CM  3* 
-Sit  flirt  « 

— SDfbwm(3)?A 
- J Tala  5 
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Newcastle 
must  push 
their  luck 


Martin  Thorp* 


Kevin  kbegan’s 
dream  headlines 
tonight  would  be: 
“Southampton  rock 
United”  and  "Injured  Can- 
tona to  miss  title  run-in”.  But 
then,  knowing  Newcastle’s 
recent  luck,  they  would  prob- 
ably go  and  lose  at  home  to 
Aston  Villa  tomorrow. 

Neither  Saints,  nor  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  a 65ft  angel 
at  nearby  Gateshead,  look 
capable  of  coming  to  Keegan's 
aid  against  the  malevolent 
force  which  seems  to  have 
gripped  "the  dub  sanA  mock- 
ingly tom  their  title  hopes  to 
pieces. 

. It  struck  again  yesterday 
when  the  growing  ftlarnmn- 
for  Keith  Gillespie  to  start  a 
game  was  silenced  by  a train- 
ing accident  which  left  the 
winger  with  a twisted  ankle 
and  doubtful  for  tomorrow. 

Whatever  the  line-up.  New- 
castle must  win,  for  a defeat 
coupled  with  a United  victory 
would,  almost  certainly  grant 
the  Geardies  unique  member- 
ship of  the  throwaway  soci- 
ety, leaving  them  nine  points 
adrift  with  a game  in  hand 
but  only  four  left  to  play. 

However,  victory  for  the 
leaders  is  not  a foregone  con- 
clusion given  their  difficulty 
in  knocking  Southampton  out 
of  the  FA  Cup  last  month  and 
the  sooth-coast  club’s  own  ap- 
petite for  points  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table: 

But,  again,  luck  is  with 
United.  They  welcome  back 
Keane,  Bruce  and  Philip  Nev- 
ille while  Southampton  have 
doubts  over  the  central  de- 
fenders Munkou  (flu)  and  Hall 
(calf),  plus  the  winger 


The  crunch 


SHEFFIELD  WEDNESDAY 

Apr  13  Man  City  > away 

Apr  17  Chelsea  home 

Apr  27  Everton  ' home 
May  5 West  Ham  away 

WIMBLEDON 

Apr  13  Middlesbrough  away 

Apr  17  Blackburn  away 

Apr  27  Coventry-  home 

May 5..  Southampton  away 
MANcmnnot  CTTY 
Apr  13  Shell  Wed  ■ home 

Apr  27  Aston  Villa  awpy 

May  5 Liverpool  home 

SOUTHAMPTON 

Apr  13  Man  Utd  home 

Apr  17  Newcastle  away 

Apr  27  Bolton  away 

May  5 Wimbledon  home 

QUEENS  PARK  RANGERS 

Apr  13  Coventry  ■ away 
Apr  27  West  Ham  -home 

May  5 Nottm  Forest  away 

COVENTRY 

Apr  13  OPR  home 

Apr  17.  Nottm  Forest  away 

Apr  27  Wimbledon  .away 

May  5 Leeds  . . home 

BOLTON 

Apr  13  West  Ham  away 

Apr  27  Southampton  home 

May  5 Arsenal  away 


Heaney.  But  there  should  be  a 
recall  for  the  fit-again  Veni- 
son, one  of  five  players  with 
Newcastle  links  in  toe  Saints 
squad,  all  no  doubt  trying  to 
rescue  the  post-Fenton  repu- 
tation of  exiled  Geardies. 

“I  won’t  give  up  pntfi  it’s 
mathematically  impossible 
and  won’t  allow  toe  players  to 

do  so  either.”  said  Keegan. 
“We  must  believe  United  will 
slip  up  somewhere.” 

For.  it  to-be  at. The  Dan, 
Southampton  mostlook  once 
again,  to  Le  Tissier  to  help  im- 
prove a record  of  seven  de- 
feats in  the  last  nine  games. 
And  Just  to  make  their  own 
fight  against  the  drop  a little 
harder.  Saints*  nff*  gamp  & 
at  Newcastle. 

"I  brought  the  players 
together  fin;  a rallying  call 
this  week  and  it’s  up  to  them 
to  produce  the  goods  to  keep 
fills  club  In  fife  Premiership 
for  the  sake  of  the  support- 
ers,” said  their  manager  Dave 
Merrington,  himself  a boy- 
hood Newcastle  fen. 

Only  two  points  separate 
the  bottom  five,  with  Bolton 
and  QPR  improving  and  Cov- 
entry, Manchester  City  and 
Southampton  BiiiiiBrinp  This 
weekend’s  most  decisive 
game  takes  place  at  Higbfleld 
Road  where  £13  million  Cov- 
entry. fresh  from  the  trauma 
ofBussfs  injury,  take  on  QPR 
in  what  most  people  would 
call  a sir-pointer.  But  not  file 
Rangers  i™irman  Peter 

“It’s  a 20-pointer,”  he  says 
of  the  dob’s  most  important 
gnrru>  wny  ga  in  tog  promo 
tion  in  1983.  The  feet  is,  defeat 
would  leave  either  side  with 
virtually  no  point  believing 
they  can  stay  up.  . 

Busst  will  be  listening  on 
the  radio  from  his  hospital 
bed  and  Coventry  are  hoping 
to  “give  him  a big  lift  by  win- 
ning”, mid  bis  team-mate 
Paul  Williams. 

So  tight-  are  things  at  toe 
bottom  that,  if-  Manchester 
City  win  at  home  to  Sheffield 
Wednesday  today,  their  peril- 
ous position  could  look  a dod- 
dle tonight  “My  players  are 
prepared  mentally  and  physi- 
cally and  I believe  in  my  own 
ability/’  said  Alan  Ball. 
Whether  City  tons  will  if  they 
go  down  remains  doubtful 
. . Bolton  are  still  bottom’  de- 
spite taking  16  points  from 
the  last  27  because  they  man- 
aged only  13  from  their  first 
78.  But  the  manager  Cohn 
Todd  is  preparing  for  “three 
cup  finals”  tn  their  remaining 
games,  starting  at  West  Ham 
today.  “Safety  is  within  our 
reach,”  he  added,  heralding 
what  would  be  the  escape  of 
the  decade. 

WaMAIMIHP  TITLE  FIXTOB— 1 

LMda  (h).  N Foraot  fli).  MWctoobrough 
HwwAi  VlUa  (h).  Southampton 
Loads  faX  N ForMl  (AX  Spam  fly. 
top -reran  Mi  o l f a pw 

■m  Utd. 1*  22  7 5 S3  32  T3 

33  21  4 3 81  35  «7 

34  IS  8 7 68  81  M 
P W D L FAM 
94  S 10  15  81  64  ST 
34  7 10  17  30  SO  « 
38  T 10*16  29  86  1 


35  B S 21  85  83  SO 

94  9fg  18  39  60*0 
35.8  3.22  38  67  M 
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JURGEN KLINSMANN 

His  first  major  interview  since  leaving  Tottenham 

FOWLER  & McMANAMAN 

On  rucking  with  Ruddock,  joining  Everton,  and  the 
‘ Frankie  Vaughan9  channel 


Q3S 


HUS 

PHOTO  SUPPLEMENT 

The  50  greatest  football  photos 
of  ail  time  chosen  by  Britain 5 
top  sports  photographers  . 

ONSALENOW 


WeU-eafted. . .Held  is  led  from  the Wembley  pitch  by  Kendall  after  Everton  failed  to  stop  livegpool’sdpnhle  in  198ft  losing  3-1 

Kendall  and  Reid  meet  again 
on  a rising  tide  of  fortune 


Cynthia  Bateman  on  the  progress  being 
made  at  Sheffield  United  and  Sunderland 


SIMPLY  Red  and 
White,  the  group 
whose  record  Cheer 
Up  Pete:  Reid  is  at 
No.  41  in  the  charts,  axe  hop- 
ing it.  will  soon  be  in  the  top 
20.  Reid  is  hoping  to  he  in  a 
top  20-himseS  and,  wxto-onjy 
six  points  from  a possible  15 
needed  to  iwim»  jwwnnHm  to 
the  Premiership,  he  should 
net  need  much  cheering  up. 

But  today  Ms  Sunderland 
suite  fece  a tough  game  at  Bra- 
mall  Lane,  where  Reid’s 
friend  and  mentor  Howard 
Kendall  has  performed  mir- 


acles.to  take  relegation- 
threatened  Sheffield  United 
not'  only  to  midtable  but 
within  striking  distance  of 
the  play-eflb.  . 

Both  went  through  bad 
patches  after  their  successful 
double  act  of  manager  and 
player,  then  player-coach,  at 
Everton  in  toe  Eighties;  and, 
laterstiU,  manager  and  playea> 
coach  at  Manchester  City. 

City  might  not  be  strug- 
gling against  relegation  today 
had  Kendall,  whose  reputa- 
tion then  was  so  high  he  was 
linked  with  the  England  job, 
not  been  tempted  to  try  to 
repeat  his  successes  at  Ever- 
ton. His  departure  in  1990  left 
an  unhappy  ship  and  Reid, 
who  became  player-manager, 
was  sacked  four  games  into 
the  1993-94  season. 


Kendall,  who  h»d  a short 
spell  in  Greek  football, 
returned  to  a disastrous  79- 
day  stay  at  Notts  County  last 
season  before  reorganising 
Mg  life  and  to  king  over  the 
Blades  from  Dave  Bassett  in 
December: 

Only  weeks  before  he  ar- 
rived Sheffield  United  woe  so 
broke  they  could  not  pay  the 
players’  wages.  But  with  a 
new  chairman  and  board,  and 
money  for  transfers,  Randall 
has  token  United  from  second 
from  bottom  to  a position  of 
hope  in  four  months. 

“I  have  had  enough  suc- 
cesses not  to  Jump  straight 
hack  in  at  the  first  offer  I got, 
and  there  was  a similar  job  on 
efifer  at  fiie  time.  But  this  was 
the  one  I was  happy  to  accept 
I sensed  this  was  the  right 
one  at  the  right  time. 

“Mike  McDonald  had  come 
in  as  a new  chairman,  there 
were  already  good  players 
here  and  there  was  scope  for 
me  in  toe  transfer  market 

“It  was  spelled  out  when  I 
arrived  that  Jnst  staying  In 
this  division  would  have 
counted  as  success  for  us  this 
season.  But  I didn’t  just  sign 
players  to  get  us  out  of  trou- 
ble. 1 wanted  players  who 
would  help  us  progress  and 
challenge  in  the  future.” 


He  has  signed  nine  players 
with  his  £4  million  transfer 


budget  with  a subsequent  up- 
turn in  fortunes  that  has  seen 
United  obtain  double  the 
points  from  the  last  21  gamas 
that  they  earned  in  toe  first 
22,'  and  they  also  removed 
Arsenal  from  toe  FA  Cup. 

“We  drew  a lot  of  games  at 
first  and  it  was  worrying  be- 
cause toamB  below  us  had 
games  in  hand."  said  Kendall 
“But  we  made  a lot  of  changes 
fcitf  those  first  few  weeks  and 
now  we  are  managing  to 
settle  things  down:” 

He  is  trying  to  persuade  Ian 
Rush  to  join  in  fixe  summer 
and  already  has  the  former 
Liverpool  midfielder  Don 
Hutchison  at  the  dub.  Bol- 
ton’s Mark  Patterson  was 
traded  for  Nathan  Blake  and, 
in  alb  Kendall  has  only  slightly 
overspent  cd  hfe  budget 

Reid,  who  has  been  prom- 
ised £10  million  for  players  if 
Sunderland  go  up,  insisted 
that  he  needed  the  money  to 
win  promotion  but  his  net 
outlay  Tiab  been  less  than 
£1  million.  Success  has  come 
thanks  to  his  ability  of  per- 
suading other  managers  to 
loan  him  players,  to  his  per- 
ception in  seeing  where  play- 
ers might  be  more  effective 
and  to  capitalising  on  youth. 

But  he  has  warned  the 
Roker  Park  hoard  and  its 
wealthy  chairman  Bob  Mur- 
ray that,  if  Sunderland  are 
promoted,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  to  have  any 
chance  of  staying  up. 

"The  players  have  per- 
formed magnificently,"  said 


Tran  mere  promote  Aldridge 


THE  VETERAN  striker 
John  Aldridge  yester- 
day accepted  the  oner- 
ous responsibility  for  pre- 
serving Trawnov  Rovers” 
First  Division  status  when 
he  was  unexpectedly  in- 
stalled the  new  manager. 

The  37-year-old  Republic 
of  Ireland  international 
infcnB  over  from  John  Ufaig. 


who  Is  to  remain  at  Prenton 
Park  in  an  advisory 
capacity  at  a troubled  dab 
five  places  off  the  bottom  of 
the  First  Division- 
"It  hasn’t  really  sunk  in 
yet.  In  football  you  have  to 
be  big  enough  to  accept 
things  uke  this,'1  admitted 
King,  one  of  the  game’s 
most  respected  elder  states- 
men, who  took  over  for  a 
second  spell  exactly  nine 
years  ago. 


Aldridge  has  agreed  a 
two-year  contract,  one 
which  will  allow  him  to  ap- 
point his  own  backroom 
staff  and  which  will  see 
him  combine  the  roles  of 
manager,  coach  and  player. 

• “I  intend  to  carry  on 
playing  for  as  long  as  I 
can,”  said  Aldridge,  who 
takes  over  at  a club  around 
£6  million  in  debt  and  with 
no  money  available  for  new 
players. 


Reid.  "But  they  know  as  well 
as  I do  that,  if  we  do  get  pro- 
moted. there  will  have  to  be 
considerable  improvements 
in  the  squad.  If  we  don’t 
strengthen  it  then  we  will 
struggle  from  the  start.  It 
costs  an  awful  lot  of  money  to 
stay  in  the  top  league,  let 
alone  mako  an  impact  in  it 

“When  we  played  Liverpool 
earlier  in  the  season,  Stan 
Collymore  and  Jason  McA- 
teer  were  on  the  bench  and 
that  was  £13  million’s  worth 
of  talent  l didn’t  even  bather 
to  see  who  the  third  sub  was.  I 
have  scuffled  around  and  got 
a couple  of  players  on  loan 
and  they  have  done  tremen- 
dously well  for  us.  But  you 
can’t  do  that  in  the  Premier- 
ship. It’s  about  good  players 
as  well  as  good  management” 

Reid  has  taken  something 
old.  something  new,  some- 
thing borrowed  and  some- 
thing blue.  He  has  the  veteran 
defender  Richard  Ord  as  dub 
captain,  and  in  goal  the  tal- 
ented Shay  Given,  19  and  an 
loan  from  Blackburn,  to 
whom  he  returns  next  week. 

Hie  “something  blue”  is 
the  ex-Evertonian  Paul 
Brace  well,  Reid’s  assistant 
whose  career  has  been  dogged 
by  injury.  Yet  he  continues  to 
pky  despite  having  to  sit  with 
his  swollen  feet  in  ice  after 
every  match,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  the  15th  operation 
of  his  career  in  the  summer. 

Bracewell's  inspiration  is 
invaluable  to  the  side,  who 
also  rely  on  the  experience  of 
Steve  Agnew,  the  former 
Barnsley  and  Leicester  mid- 
fielder. and  the  striker  Paul 
Stewart  picked  up  an  a free 
transfer  from  Liverpool. 

In  reserve  he  has  the  17- 
year-old  Michael  Bridges, 
picked  out  by  the  scout  Jack 
Hixoru  the  man  who  spotted 
Alan  Shearer  playing  for  the 
same  Wallsend  Boys  Club. 

If  they  win  promotion,  and 
if  Middlesbrough  take  an- 
other four  points  to  stay  in 
the  Premiership  — neither 
very  big  ”i£s"  — then  the 
North-east  could  have  three 
teams  in  toe  top  flight  for  the 
first  time  in  42  years.  Kendall 
is  equally  determined  that  toe 
city  of  Sheffield  will  have  two. 


TEAM  SHEET 


Gfenn  Hod die  kx*a  Warty  to  sflek  *W»  flw 
ChotaM  akto  that  tonal  Bolton  on  Monday 
wtrita  Loads  wH  again  ba  wtftoui  6wtr 
Mtatng  scorer  Tony  Yaboab  (toa).  who 
has  bean  out  tor  four  oafcbM.  TTta  da- 
taware Mgai  WorNnWon  Md  John  Pom- 
barton  an  auk  In  eonwnton. 

Coventry  * QMt 

RMwrd  Shaw  (fraoured  ctotaM)  to  as* 
paow J to  return.  owntoo  a macSn 
BKt.  to  Mod  Coventry’*  dotaneo  which 
an  Ml  wtwo  Dovld  Bunt  >«*•  lag  on 
Monday.  Rangers  wiR  sated  bom  a lull- 
strength  squad,  toe  aridnewer  Shnon 
Barter  being  swdUbie  again  slier  a two- 
iflMERbn.. 

■fen  City  vSheffWnf 

Manchester  City's  manager  Man  Ball 
facte  atoto  bring  fatao-aMflaWrMlcteal 
Brown  tor  the  suspended  Mdty  Sumnar- 
bae,  elm  detersive  duties  wfll  be  taken 
■to  tan  Briowwsfll  Ball  looks  sal  topartner 
taafl  Quinn  wte  ths  Georgian  Mfltosfl  Ka- 
votestivta  up  Inert.  The  midMdsr  Cr-abam 
Hyde  (groo)}  i>  *83  aldallnwL  ao  Wednes- 
day «r*  DaV  to  tea p toe  stoa  to®  best 
Arsenal  on  Monday. 

Hddtatemm  v WmbMo" 

Jamie  Poiteck  !e  In  Bn*  ter  a Hfctttas- 
bfWtflli  .return  altar  suspension  while 
Stows  mdan  wfB  ate  over  from  fee  ow- 
ns] defender  Derek  Whyte  (banned).  Mdc 
Barmby,  flooC  ’ ooutl  return  but  Robbia 
MustM.  Jan  Tfartm  and  Gary  vmui  are 
ruled  oOL  WmWeaBit'*  Joe  JOmar  das 
esHad  up  Paw  Fear  as  cover  lor  Dean 
BtadDMU  (anUel. 

Nottm  Forest  v Stack  bum 

Bryan  Roy,  ruled  out  cl  Mondays  3- T «* 


® Leeds  ~wtf>  ■ hemstrtflg  Injury,  could 
nun  tar  Forest  whose  manager  Fran* 
CM rt  must  alto  decide  whether  to  recall 
Dee  Lynie  at  HgM-bwk.  Btatoibum  a Ray 
Harford  win  make  a lata  decision  on 
whether  Graham  Fenton  will  get  me 
cbaraetoMtaerftJa  M^goaibiestagaMtt 
Mewoastto  tram  me  Hart  Rovers  wfli  ba 
without  Garry  Fmcron,  «too  sans  a torw 
matt  Dan. 

Southampton  v Man  Utd 

Boolhsn^lon  have  doubts  over  Bany  Ven- 
ison (beck),  Ksn  Manta  WuJ,  Rfchsfri 
Ksfl  (cam  and  iWt-Haeney  (tog)  wiBa 
Dare  Merrington  may  recall  the  goto- 
feetar  Dave  Dssisnt  In  favour  of  Bruee 
Orobhalatr.  Roy  Keaaa,  who  has  served  a 
MM-nnett  ban.  Stew  Bruce  and  Phffip 
Hevflte  eotae  tab  too  tana  tor  United 

WaatHmv  Boltdtt 

Tory  Codes  SM)  Jobs  Mo new  come  to» 
contention  for  West  Ham.  aiming  u 
botetee  back  horn  Monday's  2-0  dtoaat  at 
LtoarpooL  Bolton's  namsgar  Cofin  Todd  if 
atawaicanato  b Reap  tste  vWi  (ho  stoa 
whose  2-1  victory  war  Chrises  tepl  bow 
hopes  d avowing  toe  drop.  The  striker 
Fabian  Da  Frafias  ta  available  twain  attar 
S tan  Injury, 

TOMORROW 
N*wc**tW  v Aston  VBa 

Kevin  Keegan  may  give  Keith  GUeapte  a 
pises  in  tiawcitnae  aantag  aide.  He 
came  on  as  a substitute  to  help  Newcaads 
com*  tan  babtad  to  beat  QPR  Iasi  Satur- 
day- Stave  ttawwy  nmua  staefinsd  »*tft 
a hamsbtag  injury.  Aston  Vina  win  ktep 
lean  w**i  the  staa  toat  beat  Southampton 
on  Mondsy.  Ian  Taylor  continuum  in  acen- 
irsl  defensive  role  alongside  Paul 
UcGrato. 


Celtic’s  10-year  reminder 
that  it’s  not  over  till  it’s  over 


Hij-1. i,  if*— 

rauiCft  uWfHl 


TOMMY  BURNS,  the  Celtic 
manager,  has  been  giving 
his  players  a dally  reminder 
Of  the  day  in  1986  when  the 
Celtic  team  he  played  for  won 
the  title  with  just  minutes  of 
the  season  remaining. 

It  was  in  the  83rd  minute  at 
Dess  Park  that  Albert  Kidd  of 
Dundee  scored  fife  first  of  his 
two  goals  that  beat  Hearts  and 
allowed  Celtic,  5-0  winners  at 
St  Mirren,  to  take  the  champi- 
onship on  goal  difference. 

Burns  insisted  that  bis 
team’s  failure  to  capitalise 
fully  on  Rangers'  defeat  by 
Hearts  on  Wednesday  — 
Celtic  only  drew  at  tone  to 
Kilmarnock  — should  not  be 
reason  fix-  despair.  Tomorrow 
they  face  Hibernian  at  Easter 
Road,  24  hours  after  Rangers 
meet  Partickatlbrox.  . 

“This  time  last  week  we 
were  five  points  behind  and 
now  we’re  four,"  Bums  said. 
“One  result  like  ours  against 
Kilmarnock  doesn't  cancel  out 


everything  our  players  have 
done  this  season  but,  reading 
the  papers,  you’d  think  it  had. 
We’ve  set  standards  here  that 
haven’t  been  seen  at  this  dub 

for  almost  a decade. 

“Nerve  and  desire  will  be 
more  important  now  than 
skill  and  systems . . . But  I tall 
the  players  every  day  about 
1996,  when  we  won  the  league 
with  seven  minutes  to  go.  It’s 
worth  remembering.” 

Celtic  could  have  their  mid- 
fielder John  Collins  back  in 
the  squad  after  a three-week 
absence  through  injury  but 
Rangers  have  problems  for 
their  meeting  with  the 
league’s  second-bottom  club. 

Ally  McCoist  is  “touch  and 
go"  with  a strained  groin,  ac- 
cording to  the  manager  Wal- 
ter Smith,  and  the  defender 
Gordan  Petrie  appears  to 
have  little  chance  of  playing 
because  of  a poisoned  arm. 
Scottish  r roman  mvbwm  run- 

Dh  lUnguu  Toc*y,  Ptnicic  TbWJB  M: 
April  20.  Moitaorwoll  (a).  April  28. 
APonuen  {bj:  May  4.  KUmamock  (at 
Caltlaa  Tomorrow  HiDs  (a).  April  20, 
FlBnrk  (ft);  April  27.  Partfe*  Th rstta  (a): 
May  4,  Ratal  Rovftrs  (hj. 


Death  dues 
charged  to 
Collymore 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


Kevin  keegan 

maybe  as  sick  as  a 
parrot  but  one  New- 
castle supporter  has  writ 
ten  to  Stan  Collymore 
Wattling  Wm  for  killing  Wt 
budgie.  “He  owes  me  big 
time.**  says  Dominic  Hoard. 
“He  can’t  bring  Peter  back 
but  I told  him  I couldn’t  for- 
give him  for  what  he  did 
and,  if  he’s  game  for  a 
laugh.  I want  an  item  of  his 
to  auction  for  charity  in 
repayment” 

The  feathers  first  flew  in 
injury  time,  of  the  recent 
classic  between  Liverpool 
and  Newcastle.  Dominic 
and  his  friend  Peter  Phil- 
lips were  watching  the 
game  in  the  living  room 
and,  when  Collymore 
scored  Liverpool's  late  win- 
ner, they  kicked  out  in  frus- 
tration and  accidently 
knocked  the  budgie’s  cage 
off  its  stand. 

“He  looked  okay,”  says 
Dominic,  “but  when  the 
game  finished  we  looked 
again  and  realised  he  was 
dead.  It  was  very  sad.” 

Since  the  local  paper  ran 
the  story  Dominic  has  been 
inundated  with  people  of- 
fering replacement  bud- 
gies. “I  could  have  had 
aboat  six  by  now  bat  I’ve 
turned  them  all  down.” 

No  budgie  can  replace 
Peter,  who  has  recently 
heen  laid  to  rest  in  a local 
park — not  St  James’  — and 
his  cage- given  to  charity. 
“Anyway,”  says  Dominic, 
“if  I did  have  another  bud- 
gie and  Newcastle  kept  los- 
ing, I could  become  known 
as  a serial  budgie  killer.” 

Q KAY,  Graham  Fenton's 
Newcastle-daft  mother 
and  sister  were  in  the 
Ewood  Park  crowd  last 
Monday  wearing  black  and 
white  scarves,  and  Fenton 
sewed  the  two  late  goals 
for  Blackburn  that  effec- 
tively scuppered  Newcas- 
tle's title  hopes.  And  what 
did  he  say?  ‘7  hope  it  didn't 
Spoil  their  day.” 

is,  it  seems,  a dan- 
ger of  the  entire  south 
coast  slipping  away. 

In  geographical  order: 
Dover  are  second  bottom  of 
the  Conference;  Brighton 
second  bottom  of  the 
Second  Division  and  10 
points  off  safety;  Worthing 
six  points  adrift  at  the  bot- 


tom of  the  XC1S  Premier 

Division;  Portsmouth  in 
First  Division  relegation 
trouble;  Southampton  in 
Premiership  relegation 
trouble;  Dorchester  in  the 
relegation  zone  of  the 
Beazer  Homes  Premier  Div- 
ision; and  Torquay  nine 
points  adrift  at  the  bottom 
of  the  league.  A clear  case 
of  not  getting  the  ball  down 
the  channel  (coastal  path  to 
relegation  compiled  by  R 
Ross.  Lewes). 

THE  anguish  of  being  a 
Leeds  supporter  has  ob- 
viously gone  to  their  heads. 
Or  something  has.  With  the 
team’s  form  showing  the 
steadiness  of  a herd  off  BSE- 
riddled  cattle,  last  Satur- 
day’s defeat  at  Arsenal 
seems  to  have  tipped  the 
loyal  Leeds  fans  over  the 
edge.  For  in  the  face  of  yet 
another  defeat  they  started 
singing:  “We’re  beef  and 
we’re  proud  of  it,”  Then, 
revelling  in  the  madness  of 
their  newly  adopted  status, 
they  regaled  Arsenal  fens 
with  the  ultimate  insult: 
“You’re  lamb  and  you 
know  you  are.”  It’s  the  sur- 
real thing. 


Apparently  Howard 
Wilkinson  had  to  take 
some  terrible  abuse  at 
home  last  week  but  eventu- 
ally agreed  to  go  to  the  gar- 
den centre. 


HERE  has  been  a little 
I friction  recently  be- 
tween the  Hartlepool  man- 
ager Keith  Houcben  and  his 
reserve  goalkeeper  Brian 
Horae.  It  came  to  a head 
last  Saturday  when  the  pair 
argued  on  the  pitch  after 
Houchen  blamed  Horne  for 
the  error  that  gave  Gilling- 
ham their  lead.  Horne  will 
be  fined.  An  over-reaction? 
Not  quite.  “Nobody  grabs 
me  by  the  throat  like  that 
daring  a match,”  said  Hou- 
chen afterwards. 


STRANGER  than  fiction. 

David  Speedie,  one  of 
the  modern  game’s  most  in- 
disciplined  players,  wants 
to  go  on  an  FA  course  to  be- 
come a referee.  And  what 
would  Speedie  the  ref  tell 
Speedie  the  player?  “I 
would  tell  him,  ‘shut  your 
mouth  and  stop  'moaning 
you  whining  little  sod’.” 
Fair  enough. 

piNALLY,  a fond  farewell 
m to  Cynthia  Bateman, 
who  retires  this  weekend 
having  done  her  final  run- 
ner—to  Spain. 


Final  tickets 
’given  away’ 
by  McCarthy 

THE  Republic  of  Ireland 
manager  Mick  McCarthy, 
banned  by  the  Football 
Association  this  week  from 
receiving  Cup  final  tickets  for 
10  years,  claimed  yesterday 
that  he  was  an  innocent  vic- 
tim of  last  season’s  scandal 
Two  Norwegian  fens  paid 
touts  £350  each  for  £60  tickets 
for  the  Wembley  match  be- 
tween Manchester  United  and 
Everton  last  May  and  they 
were  traced  back  to  McCarthy 
as  part  of  his  allocation  of 
four  at  Mfllwall,  where  he 
was  then  manager. 

McCarthy  said  yesterday: 
“I  am  bitterly  disappointed.  I 
gave  the  four  tickets  to  a well 
respected  friend  of  mine  at 
face  value  and  he  told  me  he 
had  attended  the  game  with 
another  friend  and  their 
respective  sons.  1 believed 
him.” 

On  the  playing  front,  the 
Manchester  United  mid- 
fielder-Roy  Keane  was  last 
night  suspended  for  one 
match  by  the  FA  of  Ireland, 
ruling  him  out  of  the  clash 
against  the  Czech  Republic  in 
Prague  on  April  24.  He  was 
sent  off  in  the  efaging  minutes 
of  the  2-0  defeat  byRnssia  in 
Dublin  last  month. 

SQUAD!  A Ka«jr  ISftefT  Utd).  Is— 
(Celtic).  Ofvoa  (Blackburn):  Kmii 

(Blackburn),  a Kitay  (Laodal.  I*»l« 

(Chelsea).  Ussstoe  (Acton  Villa). 
— Mk  (Aston  vinaf.  m*ta  (Man  uttx 

tab  (Coventry).  Babb  (Liverpool). 

CumlBBkam  (Wimbledon).  Houston 
(Crystal  Pataca).  TcswinH  (Aston  VUiaL 
■leAtoor  (Liverpool),  N«tes(M(« 
(Portsmouth),  Family  (Aston  Villa). 
Kennedy  (Uvotpool).  Quinn  (Man  City). 
Aldridge  (Tranmere),  Caanarino 
(MvsgiBe),  onoa  (Norton). 


Huddersfield 
sack  striker 
on  drugs  ban 

Huddersfield  yesterday 
sacked  their  25-year-old 
striker  Craig  Whitington 
following  bis  ban  by  the  Foot- 
ball Association  from  all  ac- 
tivities connected  with  the 
game  until  November  1.  He 
was  found  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct after  two  separate  dope 
tests  showed  traces  of 
cannabis. 

The  First  Division  dub’s 
decision  to  get  rid  of  Whiting- 
ton, who  had  made  only  one 
first-team  appearance  since 
his  £25,000  move  from  Scar- 
borough  in  the  1994  close-sea- 
son, was  announced  by  the 
chairman  Geoff  Heady.  The 
player’s  contract  was  due  to 
expire  in  the  summer. 

"Given  the  support  pro- 
vided after  the  first  positive 
test  in  March  1995,  the  club 
feels  extremely  disappointed 
and  badly  let  down  by  the 
actions  of  the  player,"  Heady 

sa)d. 

“In  the  absence  of  a satis- 
factory explanation,  and  hav- 
ing considered  the  weight  of 
the  medical  evidence  pro- 
vided at  the  hearing,  the  club 
feels  it  cannot  continue  to  em- 
ploy Craig  Whitington.” 

• Poole  Town,  who  last  week 
escaped  an  individual  entry 
into  the  Guinness  Book  of  Re- 
cords for  the  worst  run  in  his- 
tory, returned  to  form  by  los- 
ing 8-0  to  Trowbridge  Town 

in  a midweek  game. 

Poole  had  won  their  first 
point  of  the  season  with  a 0-0 
draw  against  Bashley  to  avoid 
suffering  a world-record  40 
defeats  on  the  trot 


AN  Other 


LOOKING  at  the  old  video 
clips  now  it  is. a source  of 
amazement  that  the  out- 
standing left  foot  of  this 
amiable  Yorkahireman  was 
apt  to  he  taken  for  granted 
when  it  was  not  being  over- 
looked. For  14  years  he 
fiaithfuliy  pUed  his  craft 
under  a dock,  winning  17 
international  caps.  He  then 
retraced  the  conqueror's 
footsteps  before  tarrying 
briefly  by  theTay.  Last  sea- 
son he  emerged  from  retire- 
ment, waving  Mu  pension 
book. 

Last  week:  Jimmy  Rimmer 
(Manchester  United,  Arsenal, 
Aston  Villa,  Swansea). 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Graham  Fenton  (Blackburn 
Rovers),  who  came  off  the 
bench  at  Ewood  Park  on 
Monday  night  to  beat  New- 
castle United  with  two  goals 
In  four  minutes. 
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THE  MASTERS:  SHERRY,  TORRANCE  AND  LYLE  FAIL  TO  MAKE  THE  CUT 


The  back  end 


of  a quandary 
for  Venables 


The  first  cot  is  the  deepest. . . GordonSherryattbe2ndholeyesterdayon  his  way  to  scoring  77,  atotal  of  155  bringing  a prematore  end  to  his  first  Masters  photograph:  dmdcmwon 

Floundering  Scots  on  the  rocks 


David  Davies  sees  some  illustrious 
names  make  an  early  exit  at  Augusta 


THE  high  hopes 
entertained  by  the 
tallest  player  in 
modem  golf.  Gor- 
don Sherry,  plum- 
meted yesterday  in  the  second 
round.  The  6ft  8 in  Scot  com- 
pleted his  amateur  career 
with  a round  of  77  to  go  with 
his  opening  78,  to  miss  the  cut 
by  a wide  margin  and  said,  on 
leaving  the  course:  "I  am  now 
a professional." 

The  Amateur  champion 
was,  of  course,  deeply  disap- 
pointed to  have  scored  so 
poorly  but  he  was  not  alone. 
Sam  Torrance,  whose  father 


Bob  teaches  Sherry,  also 
missed  fee  cut  after  a 71  for 
151.  and  the  1988  Masters 
champion  Sandy  Lyle  joined 
the  Scottish  exodus  with  a 74 
for  149.  Costandno  Rocca,  one 
of  nine  European  Ryder  Cup- 
pers playing,  had  a 75  for  153 
but  Bernhard  Langer,  despite 
missing  a putt  of  only  18 
inches  at  the  short  4th,  got 
round  in  70  and,  on  145.  and 
with  the  cut  looking  likely  to 
be  one  or  two  over  par,  should 
survive. 

Sherry,  whose  ambition 
when  he  came  here  was  to 
match  Peter  McEvoy's  record 


as  the  only  British  amateur  to 
make  the  cut  said:  “That  was 
my  worst  experience  on  a golf 
course.  I haven’t  had  scores 
like  those  for  four  years  or 
more. 

"I  played  better  than  the 
scores  suggest  but  the  greens 
here  put  the  fear  of  death  into 
you.  Maybe,  though,  it’ll 
stand  me  in  good  stead  in  the 
long  term.  I'll  be  back  and  I’ll 
manage  the  course  better  next 
tune." 

Sherry  fell  into  a simple 
trap,  common  to  many  first- 
timers.  of  going  for  the  pins. 
As  a tactic  this  is  like  a 
motorway,  fine  if  it  works, 
but  exceedingly  dangerous 
when  it  does  not  and  Sherry 
was  always  struggling  after 
missing  five  of  his  first  six 
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greens  and  being  five  over. 

Other  notables  likely  to 
miss  the  cut  included  the  US 
PGA  champion  Steve  EDring- 
ton  (155),  the  defending  cham- 
pion Ben  Crenshaw  (151)  and 
the  American  amateur  cham- 
pion Tiger  Woods  (150).  The 
pre-tournament  favourite 
Fred  Couples,  who  had  a di- 
sastrous 78  in  the  first  round, 
was  10  shots  better  yesterday 
and  his  total  of  146  left  him 
sweating  on  where  the  cut's 
axe  would  drop. 

Greg  Norman’s  last  waking 
thoughts  on  the  eve  of  the 
tournament  were  of  synchro- 
nising his  lower-body  turn. 
Hardly  romantic  ex’,  for  that 
matter,  religious  but  as  it  led 
to  him  equalling  the  Augusta 
National  course  record  with  a 
nine-under-par  63,  it  could 
start  a trend. 

“I  like  to  think  about  my 
swing  at  night-time,"  said 
Norman,  "before  1 go  to  bed.  I 
like  to  feel  In  my  mind  bow  I 
want  to  be  the  next  day.  My 
coach  Butch  Harmon  and  I 
had  been  working  on  timing 
because  sometimes  your 
swing  is  good,  your  playing  Is 
good,  everything  is  good  but 
you’re  not  synchronised." 

But  Norman,  on  Thursday, 
could  hardly  have  been  more 
synchronised.  The  day  was 
perfect  for  low  scoring,  with 
bright  sun  and  light  breezes,' 
but  the  course  defended  itself 
with  greens  that-  started  fast' 
and  then,  towards  the  end  of 
the  day  when  Norman  was 
playing,  got  hard  and  crusty 
as  welL  Norman  needed  27 
putts  on  them,  a high  percent- 
age when  scoring  as  low  as  63 
and  a tribute  to  the  remain- 
der of  his  game. 

Norman  himself  rated  it 
among  the  top  rounds  he  had 
ever  played.  "On  a scale  of 
one  to  10  Td  give  it  a nine,"  be 
said. 

He  placed  it  marginally  be- 
hind the  63  he  did  in  the  third 
round  at  Tumberry  when  he 
won  the  Open  there  in  1986 
and  a little  further  behind  the 
64  be  did  in  the  final  round  at 
Royal  St  George’s  when  he 
won  the  Open  again  in  1933. 
“That  Sunday  at  St  George’s 
was,  well,  the  Sunday  of  the 
British  Open  and  everyone 
was  gunning  for  the  win.” 

Thursday’s  63  was  remark- 
able In  that  after  six’  holes 
Norman  was  still  level  par. 
“Bnt  1 knew  I was  playing' 


well.”  he  said.  “I  knew  that  if 
I kept  patient  tilings  would 
happen."  The  Australian  then 
single-putted  the  next  three 
greens,  birdied  them  all  and 
told  himself  that  three  under 
at  the  turn  could  quite  easily 
become  six  under  at.  the 
finish. 

“When  you  get  into  the  type 
of  roll  that  I got  into  today, 
he  said  afterwards,  “it  feels 
very  comfortable." 

Part  of  Norman's  motiva- 
tion was  the  fact  of  playing  a 
couple  of  practice  rounds 
with  Woods,  who  is  amaz- 
ingly long.  ‘"Tiger  was  proba- 
bly hitting  it  past  me  by  50-60 
yards. 

“I  felt  like  you  would  proba- 
bly feel  if  you  were  out  there 
with  me.  It  makes  you  feel  in- 
ferior in  your  ability  to  hit 
the  ball 

“But  before  the  first  round  I 
began  to  hit  the  ball  well  on 
the  range  and  then,  when  I 
crushed  my  first  tee  shot  over 
the  fairway  bunker  and  only 
had  a wedge  into  the  green,  I 
knew  I was  ready  to  play.” 
That  bunker  demands  a carry 
of  250  yards  and  has  twice  de- 
feated Lyle  this  week. 

Norman,  of  course,  has 
never  won  a Masters  but  he 
lost  ana  in  a play-off  to  Larry 
Mize  when  the  latter  chipped 
in,  outrageously,  at  the 
second  extra  hole,  the  llth. 
He  has  also  contrived  to  hit 
wild  shots  when  in  a position 
to  challenge  for  the  title,  not 
least  in  1986  when  Jack  Nick- 
laus  won.  The  Australian 
needed  a par  at  the  last  to 
force  a play-off  but  his  second 
sailed  miles  right  into  the 
crowd. 

The  question  now  arises  of 
whether  Norman  can  turn  a 
great  start  into  a winning 
finish. 


Augusta  National 
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Stefan  Popovich  was  not  the 
only  victim  of  last  weekend’s 
moment  of  evil.  An  entire 
community  has  had  to  watch 
its  efforts  to  break  free  from  a 
sleazy,  fear-ridden  reputation 
take  another  battering. 


Couples . . . agonising  wait 
after  a second-round  68 


IT  IS  safe  to  assume  that 
when  Terry  Venables  an- 
nounces on  Tuesday  the 
England  squad  for  the 
friendly  against  Croatia  at 
Wembley  on  Wednesday  week 
the  principal  point  of  discus- 
sion will  concern  the  chances 
of  Robbie  Fowler  starting  his 
first  international,  having  ap- 
peared briefly  as  a substitute 
last  time. 

Fowler,  who  was  21  this 
week,  is  widely  regarded  as 
the  most  natural  English 
goalscorer  since  Jimmy 
Greaves,  and  the  man  to  win 
England  the  European  Cham- 
pionship. It  might  just  turn 
out  that  way  but  no  one  can 
judge  Fowler’s  England  poten- 
tial until  he  has  had  a run  in 
the  England  team,  and  there 
are  only  three  full  internation- 
als left  before  Euro  *96. 

As  yet  FOwier  can  barely 
have  an  inkling  of  what  inter- 
national football  is  about  He 
did.  however,  geta  hint  after 
coming  on  for  the  last  13  min- 
utes against  Bulgaria. 

SteveStooe  played  him  in 
on  the  right  and  there  seemed 
to  be  plenty  of  space  for 
Fbwlar  to  swing  in  towards 
goaL  In  fact  he  barely  had 
time  to  weigh  his  options  be- 
fore Triton  Ivanov  swept  the 
ball  from  his  feet 
This  seldom,  happens  in  the 
Premiership.  Fowler  does  not 
have  the  explosive  speed  of 
Gary  Lineker  but  he  is  quick 
enough  and  his  early  anticipa- 
tion of  scoring  opportunities 
is  too  much  for  most  of  the 
defenders  he  meets. 

Most  of  these  defenders, 
moreover,  do  not  rate  interna- 
tionally and  this  could  be 
where  the  nub  of  England's 
problems  lie.  The  arguments 
about  the  relative  meats  of 
the  strikers,  and  about  who 
can  best  play  with  Teddy  Sher- 
ingham.  will  persist  along 
with  doubts  about  Paul  Gas- 
coigne’s staying  power  and 
the  case  for  giving  Steve 
McManaman  a broader  role. 
Yet  there  is  little  debate  about 
England’s  defence. 


There  should  be.  Few  teams 
have  ever  won  anything  of  sig- 
nificance without  a sound  de- 
fence backed  by  solid  goal- 
keeping.  David  Seaman 
should  give  Venables  the  lat- 
ter in  June  but  nine  clean 
sheets  in  IS  friendlies  have 
tended  to  obscure  uncertain- 
ties at  the  back  which  may  yet 
arise,  to  England’s  cost 

It  is  partly  a problem  of 
manpower,  but  a lack  of  true 
international  quality  also 
comes  into  the  equation.  Tony 
Adams  and  Gary  PalHster  are 
still  not  fit  and  Gareth  South- 
gate  has  joined  the  longer- 
term  casualties.  Venables  had 
already  lost  Graeme  LeSzux. 
his  first-choice  left-back. 

Should  a similar  situation 
arise  the  likely  replacements 
are  only  mildly  reassuring. 
Stuart  Pearce  and  the  Neville 
brothers  might  give  Venables 
what  he  wants,  Phil  Neville 
being  potentially  the  nearest 
English  equivalent  to  Ger- 
many's Christian  Zlege. 

Mark  Wright  or  Ugo  Ehiogu 
would  be  more  of  a risk, 
throwing  defenders  like 
Michael  Duberry  and  Dean 
Richards  straight  Into  a major 
tournament  would  be  asking 
for  trouble  and,  when  Asprilla 
dribbled  past  Neil  Ruddock  10 
days  ago.  one  was  reminded 
that  there  must  have  been  a 
similarly  definitive  moment 
when  the  horse  finally  gave 
way  to  the  motor  car. 


Wl 


HILE  outstanding 
attacking  football 
has  contributed  to 
the  recent  excite- 
ment in  the  Premiership, 
cheap  goals  have  helped  as 
well  hi  Euro  ’96  the  price  of 
goals  will  increase,  along  with 
the  cost  of  defensive  errors. 

Memories  of  Dublin  last 
season  have  become  suffused 
by  images  of  the  crowd  vio- 
lence which  caused  the  match 
to  be  abandoned.  But  the  ease 
with  which  the  Irish  attack 
pierced  the  England  defence 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

When,  in  the  1966  World 
Cup  final  Ray  Wilson  beaded 
a centre  from  Held  straight  to 
the  feet  of  Haller,  who  gave 
West  Germany  the  lead,  Wem- 
bley could  hardly  believe  its 
eyes.  England  defenders,  and 
Wilson  least  of  all,  simply  did 
not  make  such  errors. 

A similar  rarity  value  at  the 
back  would  help  Venables  no 
end  this  summer.  In  the  mean- 
time Croatia  can  do  England  a 
favour  by  producing  at  least 
the  semblance  of  an  attacking 
performance.  Better,  surely, 
to  know  the  worst  now. 
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Across 


1 I stands  where  there  “stalk  of 
lambs  eating  meat  (7) 

5  Word,  not  English,  as 
entered,  whence  one  may 
take  umbrage  (7} 

9  Study  of  social  behaviour— 
why  the  squint?  (4.1 1) 

10  Track —fc  not  very  good  (5) 

11  Weaver  and  spinner  (catted 
Jim)  takes  in  one  thousand 
(4,5) 

12  Suitable  for  ajar,  making 
lad  trouble  with  KHner(9) 

14  Fret  musicians  at  Hastings® 

15  West  Indian  theatre 
company  backed  to  appear 
on  screen  (5) 


16  Then  exchange  core 
sections  fn  the  coupon  (9) 

18  Have  too  many  winks — fifty 
— in  tove  poetry  by  tetter  (9) 

21  Delete  water?  (5) 

22  U,  nosey  about  card-gome, 
with  little  energy  completely 
21 -ed  (5,2,1 ,7) 

23  Bottom  devotee,  one  found 
in  bird  stories  (7) 

24  Solemnly  admit  whaTS 
wrong  about  clothes  (5,2) 

Down 


1 Confounded  birds  are 
where  flowers  should  be  (7) 

2 Dauphin  gives  Henry  tennis 
bate,  for  instance  (8.  7) 

3 Devizes  (say)  person  making 

one  mark  or  other  (0) 
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4 This  is  almost  a bit  of  fibre  (5) 

5 Spirit  permitted  fn  a father 
to  the  nation?  (9) 

6 Sphere  left  in  sheets  (5) 

7 Stay-at-home  doctor  to 
previous  monarch  meant  to 
bind  up  wounds  (8,7) 

8 Honesty  reveals  the  one 
French  song  (7) 

13  Place  of  power  and 
pleasure — aid  beating  the 
waves?  (9) 

14  Place  of  poverty  and 
confusion — and  1 rebel  (9) 

15  Art  work  with  axe?  (7) 

17  Yeflow  cloth  makes 

grandma  enthusiastic  (7) 

19  Purveyor  of  Trojan  horse: 
unless  French,  continue  to 
err  (5) 

20  County  and  river  where 
Auden  lost  hb  tan?  (5) 
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IT  IS  one  of  tie  harsh  reali- 
ties of  what  was  once 
called  the  “special 
relationship”,  that  British 
political  figures  cut  less  of 
a swathe  in  the  United 
States  than  American  gran- 
dees. especially  presidents,  do 
in  Britain.  - 
Only  Margaret  Thatcher 
among  post-Churchtilian 
prime  ministers,  with  her  out- 
size personality  and  unwaver- 
ing self-assurance,  iw<  ■" 
achieved  anything  approach- 
ing real  celebrity  in  the  States. 
Not  one  American  in  a hun- 
dred, I would  wager,  could 
name  any  of  John  Major's  min- 
isters, and  two  out  of  three  ctf 
my  compatriots  could  proba- 
bly not  even  name  John  Major 
if  asked  to  identity  the  present ' 
prime  minister. 

If  his  three-day  romp 
through  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington this  week  is  any  indicar 
tion,  Tony  Blair  could  diange 
that  in  a hurry.  Not  that  he 
himself  came  with  any  mis- ' 
taken  assumption  that  people 
would  he  swooning  over  him  in 
the  streets. 

“I  had  a vision  when  I sat 
down  on  one  of  your  television 
shows,"  be  told  a gathering  of 
Washington's  near-great  and 
near-good  at  Lutyens’ magnifi- 
cent pile  of  an  embassy  cm 
Thursctey  evening,  just  a few  . 
minutes  after  he  learned  of 
Labour's  victory  in  the Tam- 
worth  byelection.  “Ifoougit 
the  interviewer  would  ask  me: 
•When  does  the  film  cone  out, 
then?*  That’s  what’s  expected 
of  British  visitors."  General 
Colin  Powell,  one  of  those  on 
hand,  loved  it,  ami  so  did  the 
other  audiences  that  Blair  en- 
countered during  his  trans- 
atlantic coming-out  party. 

Everyone  was  ready  for 
something  a little  better  from 
Britain,  which  has  been  repre- 
sented in  the  American  mass 
media  lately  mostly  by  the 
Dunblane  massacre,  the  deteri- 
oration ofthe  situation  in  Ul- 
ster, and  the  Royal  divorce. 
That  and  mad  oow  disease, 
which  provided  almost  as 
many  jokes  as  Bill  Clinton's 
roving  eye  at  thisyear’s  Grid- 
iron dinner,  the  annual  insid- 
ers gathering  where  reporters 
pretend  to  love  politicians  and 
vice  versa. 

Of  course,  the  East  Coast  Es- 
tablishment — politicians,  fi- 
nanciers, big-time  lawyers, 
Journalists,  academics— has 
always  had  a had  case  of  An- 
glophilia, and  that  hasn't 
changed  a bit  Its  reaction  is 
not  necessarily  that  ofMiddle 


America,  but  my  guess  is  that, 
in  this  case,  the  two  groups  will 
tend  to  agree.  Americans  of  all 
descriptions  Iovq  the  young, 
the  fresh,  the  winsome,  and  at 
4?  Tony  Blair stippifag afl  that 
and  more.  Add  to  that  the  feet 
that  be  looks  like  a winner, 
proclaimed  by  no  less  august 
an  authority  than  Tina 

Brown's  New  Yorker  to  be 
“The  Next  Prime  Minister", 
and  you  have  an  almost  perfect 
package  far  Yankee  consump- 
tion. People  magazine,  Peo- 
ria’s answer  to  the  New 
Yorker,  gave  Blair  four  pages 
and  a dozen  pictures  and  cele- 
brated his  fonduew  tarrock 
music  and  the  fabled  New  York 
toy  emporium,  FAQ  Schwarz. 
Ju^  the  right  kind -of  crowd- 
pleasing  stuft-  '* 

Blair  has  recetvedp&n&y  of 
national  exposure,  and  not  just 
in  the  magazines.  Both  the 
Washington  Post  and  my  own 
newspaper,  the  New  York 
Times,  ran  substantial  articles 
heralding  tbe  visit,  which  is 
unusual;  kings  and  prime  min- 
isters  come  through Washing- 
ton all  the  ttme  without  rating  - 
a line  of  type,  and  leaders  of 
the  oppositkHiare.usualty  con- 
sidered about  as  newsworthy 
as  tax  accountants. 

In  addition,  there  were  tele- 
vision appearances,  a well- 
attended  news  conference  at 
foe  National  Press  Club,  chats 
with  editorial  boards  and 

meetings  wifo  Vice-President 
GcreandBoutrosBoutros- 
Gbali.  George  Soros  and  the 
avuncular  Ian  Greenspan, 
chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  ' 

Only  Bob  Bede  and  Newt 
Gingrictvtbe  Republican  lead- 
ers on  Capitol  H2I,  turned  cold 
shoulders,  just  as  Ronald 
Reagan  did  whim  Neil  Kin- 
nock  visited  in 1987.  Bill  Clin- 
ton  and  his  consent,  Hillaiy , 
clearly  have  found  soulmates, 
be  in  his  follow  Oxonian,  she 
in  Blair’s  wife,  Cherie  Booth,  a 
colleague  in  the  law. 

Biliary  showed  up  at  a 
reception  given  for  the  Labour 
leader  by  Sidney  Blumanihal, 
author  of  the  adoring  New 
Yorker  piece,  who  gained  a 
measure  of  infamy  among  his 
peers  for  the  equally  adoring 
pieces  he  wrote  about  Clinton 
four  years  ago. 

The  President,  mean- 
while,  welcomed  Blair  to  the 
White  House with  (behind  of 
exuberance  (and  file  attendant 
flood  of  words)  that  he  seldom 
lavishes  on  overseas  guests.  . . 
The  assumption  in  Wasblng- 
temte  that  Clinton  is  going  to  - 


beat  Bob  Dole  in  the  autumn 
(which  may  not  be  very  pni- 


Bush  was  as  far  ahead  of ' 
tan  as  Clinton  is  ahead  ofBob 
Dole  now),  ffthls  proves  cor- 
rect and  Labour  also  wins  in 
Britain,  Blair  and  Clinton 
seem  likely  to  farm  a partner- 
ship as  sturdyas  foe  one  that 
linked  Mrs  Thatcher  and  her 
pal  Ron.  Certainly,  that  is  the 
expectation  in  foe  White 
House.  The  two  hit  it  off  fom- 
ously  last  November,  when  foe 
President  stopped  in  London 
on  his  way  to  Ireland.  An 
American  who  was  in  foe  room 
said  they  talked  TDse  twins 
separated  at  birth"  about  what 


Blair  called  during  his  time 
here  “the  voyagB  of  cfoange” 
that  all  left-of-centre  parties 
have  endured  recently. 

Clinton  was  ready  for  a 

European  buddy.  Be  and  Hel- 
mut Kohl  share  a passion  for 
food  in  bulk,  but  not  a lot  more; 
he  and  John  Major  are  cut 
from  entirely  different  bolts  of 
cloth.  TheTories’ doomed 
effort  to  help  re-elect  George 
Rmti  hyrnrnmagfngthmngh 
Home  Office  files  for  material 
that  would  demonstrate  fin 
young  Bin  Clinton’s  lack  of  pat- 
riotism while  at  Oxford  during 
the  Vietnam  War  still  rankles, 
but  h is  not  at  the  centre  of 
either  the  President's  lack  of 


Only  in  such  a situation,  some 
would  argue,  could  people  as 
young  and  as  little  known  as 
Blair  and  Clinton  come  to  the 
fore.  Both  have  jettisoned  a 
good  deal  of  their  parties'  ideo- 
logical baggage,  especially 
their  commitment  to  big  gov- 
pmmpnf,  though  Hintm  Vwb 

rigged  and  ragged  more  In 

repudiating  much  eff  the  New- 

Deal  and  foe  Great  Society 
foan  Blair  has  done  in  de-em- 
phasising socialism  and  foe  lot 
cf  trade  unions.  Both  have  set 
out  to  recapture  blue-collar 
voters,  race  the  backbone  cf 
fbeir  parties,  who  were  lured 
away  by  Thatcher  in  Britain  • 
and  by  Reagan  in  tbe  US. 


New  Democrat  New 
Labour,  both  seeking  ways  to 
keep  government  viable  as  a 
social  force  in  a day  of  wide- 
spread worship  of  the  untram- 
mded  marketplace,  tan  joining 
workers  to  enter  into  a cove- 
nant with  the  government, 

Blair  says,  “We  will  help  coo- 
struct  a community  that  Is 
worth  living  in,  but  in  return 
you've  got  to  take  the  chance 
given  to  you.  Opportunity  and  . 
responsibility  go  together.”  To 
American  ears,  foe  words— if 
not  the  accent — sound  I 

Clintonian 

If  you  set  as  We  the  doubts  j 

about  dinton’s  morality, 
which  are  deeply  fblt  in  the  | 


Tony  Blair’s  US  visit  has 
turned  into  Bill  and  Tony’s 

excellent  adventure  as  they 
talked  like  twins  separated  at 
birtti.  R W APPLE witnessed 
their  Washington  nuptials 

Blair 
is  the 
bride 
of  Bill 


United  States,  however  beside 
the  point  they  may  seem  to 
Europeans,  the  overriding 
question  ahout  both  men  is 
whether  they  really  stand  for 
anything.  Both  are  accused  by 
them  opponents  and  by  same 
more  dispassionate  observers 

of  singing  right-wing  songs  to 
conceal  left-wing  hearts.  I was 
struck  by  Tony  Benn’s  asaer- 
tion  that  both  of  them  are  “for 
more  concerned  about  the  next 
election  than  the  next  genera- 
tion”. which  reminded  me 
how  bad  Benn  and  his  Ameri- 
can counterparts  woreat win- 
ning elections  and  thereby 
gaming  the  power  they  craved 
to  help  tbe  future  generations. 

Blair  did  his  best  to  put 
doubts  to  rest  telling  Ameri- 
cans what  they  surely  most 
wanted  to  hear  that  foe  US  and 

Britain  needed  to  work  In  tan- 

dam,  not  only  in  Bosnia  but 
also  in  Northern  Ireland,  that 
Britain  must  not  make  a folse 
choice  between  Europe  and 
America  but  must  embrace 
both,  that  neo-lsolationism  Is 
as  much  a danger  in  Britain  as 
in  the  US.  that  Labour  wanted 
not  to  run  companies  but  to 
help  them  succeed. 

Pat  Buchanan  would  have 
hated  it,  but  then  Pat  Buchan- 
an wasn’t  invited  to  any  cf  the 
parties. 

On  matters  economic,  Blair 

more  attention  to  banter^ 
than  to  union  big  shots.  Wall 
Street,  which  considered  some 
ofhis  predecessors  unsound  If 
not  downright  loony,  was  for 
the  most  part  reassured.  After 
a breakfast  meeting  sponsored 
by  Henry  Kissinger,  Felix  Ro- 


Clinton  finds 
Major  dull  and 
Blair  interesting  - 
Major  tediously 
conventional  and 
Blair  adventurous 


hayfn,  the  phihanphlnfllly  fry. 

cllned head  of  LazardFreres, 
said  he  had  been  impressed. 
"He  struck  me,”  Rohaytn  said, 
"as  a modem  politician  very 
conversant  with  modern  capi- 
talism, its  problems  and  foe 
lack  of  obvious  solutions.” 

The  only  really  negative 
comment  I heard  from  those 
who  mat  Blair  this  wed:  was 
foe  Suggestionfoal  he  was  per- 
haps too  silky  by  half.  Not  very 
surprisingly,  it  came  mostly 
fhxn  people  who  tend  to  call 
the  President  "Slick  WlHy”. 
Those  more  favourably  dis- 
posed to  foe  President  put  the 
matter  more  obliquely.  "A  lit- 
tle lacking  in  gravitas,”  said  a 
megalawyer,  “like  the  young 
John  Kennedy — but  he’s 

gmflrtpr  than  yprmw^y  f 

think." 

Whether  Clinton's  and 
Blair’s  electoralfortunes  are 
closely  linked,  as  was  widely 
suggested  this  week  on  both 
sides  offoe  Atlantic,  seems 
questionable.  It  is  argued  that 

If  American  voters  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  72  year-old 
Dole,  who  offers  diligence  and 
experience  in  place  of  innova- 
tion and  excitement,  British 
voters  wifi  be  more  inclined  to 
stick  with  an  old  hand,  too. 

In  fact  foe  two  countries 
have  often  produced  a certain 
political  parallelism;  in  addi- 
tion to  Reagan  and  Thatcher, 
think  back  to  Harold  Wilson 
and  Lyndon  Johnson,  both 
elected  in  landslides  in  1964. 
both  domestic  Innovators,  both 
devious  and  politically  adept 
But  if  polls  are  to  be  believed. 
Major  and his  lot  are  much 
less  popular  than  Dole  and  his 
party;  remember,  the  Republi- 
cans won  a massive  victory  in 
foe  Congressional  elections 
less  than  18  mouths  ago,  and 
despite  Newt  Gingrich's  mis- 
steps, much  of  their  agenda 
stfll  strikes  a resonant  chord 
with  the  voters. 


R W Apple  is  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  headed  its  London 
bureau  between  1977  and  1986. 


PAUL  FOOT  suggests  you  arm  yourself  with  the 
London  Review 


it.-*  »** 


’Governments  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  curiously 
tolerant  of  these  breaches  of  their  own  embargoes.  In  Brit- 
ain, tbe  arms  industry  snuggled  up  to  Government  and  the 
Intelligence  Services.  At  the  Ministry  of  Defence  it  was  bard 
to  teU  tbe  difference  between  a civil  servant  and  a merchant 

.of  tleath-  paui  foot  writing  on  the  arms  trade  in  the  LRB 

Straight-shooting  commentary,  rapid  fire  wit,  explo- 
sive revelations.  These  and  more  are  available  for  your 
intellectual  arsenal  in  the  London  Review  of  Books  - 
said  by  Alan  Bennett  to  be  *rhe  liveliest,  the  most  serious 
and  also  the  most  radical  literary  magazine  we  have’. 


Besides  political  and  literacy  fireworks,  upcoming  issues 
of  the  LRB  will  bring  articles  by  Adam  Phillips,  Marina 
-Warner,  Ian  Hamilton,  David  Sylvester,  Andrew  O'Hagan, 
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A radical 
party  to 
behold 


WE  HAVE  been  frequently 
reminded  in  the  last  few  weeks 
that  Tam  worth,  the  principal 
town  of  Staffordshire  South-East,  was 
the  birthplace  of  modern  Conservatism. 
This  morning,  with  a Labour  MP  now 
representing  Sir  Robert  Peel's  constitu- 
ency. it  looks  more  like  its  graveyard.  In 
the  mid-term  of  a Parliament  it  might 
just  be  possible  to  shrug  off  losing  a seat 
to  the  Opposition  on  a swing  of  32  per 
cent.  But  this  Government  is  now  in  its 
fifth  and  final  year  in  office.  At  this  stage 
in  its  life-cycle  a swing  of  22  per  cent 
begins  to  look  terminal.  At  the  samp 
stage  in  the  last  Parliament,  the  Conser- 
vatives lost  a byelection  to  Labour,  but 
the  swing  in  Monmouth  was  only  13  per 
cent.  To  come  back  from  a swing  of  22 
per  cent  in  just  over  a year  would  be 
almost  like  rising  from  the  dead. 

Of  course,  stranger  electoral  things 
have  happened  — though  not  many.  The 
comeback  that  the  Conservative  Party 
chairman.  Brian  Mawhinney,  has  so 
often  declared  to  be  imminent  could  yet 
materialise.  All  one  can  say  is  that  there 
was  no  sign  of  it  at  Staffordshire  South- 


East  on  Thursday.  The  Tories  are  still 
near  the  bottom  of  the  hole  which  they 
dug  for  themselves  when  sterling  col- 
lapsed in  1992.  Granted  that  byelections 
usually  exaggerate  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Government  and  that  this  one  may 
be  no  exception,  on  the  latest  Guardian- 
ICM  adjusted  poll,  one  would  still  have 
expected  a swing  of  “only”  11  per  cent  to 
Labour.  Even  on  the  average  of  the  latest 
unadjusted  polls  one  would  have  ex- 
pected no  more  than  19  per  cent.  What 
pushed  the  swing  up  to  22  per  cent  in 
Staffordshire  was  not  so  much  the  in- 
crease in  the  Labour  vote  as  the  collapse 
in  the  Conservative  vote.  For  every  100 
who  voted  Tory  in  1992,  only  40  voted 
Tory  this  week. 

But  the  biggest  political  difference 
between  the  situation  when  Labour  won 
Monmouth  in  May  1991  and  the  situation 
now  is  the  credibility  of  Tony  Blair.  The 
precondition  for  the  Conservatives  to 
stage  an  effective  comeback  is  for  Mr 
Blair  to  be  forced  into  a retreat  and  he 
seems  currently  in  no  mood  to  do  that. 
The  Labour  leader  told  the  Britisb-Araer- 
ican  Chamber  of  Commerce  this  week 
that  “success  comes  only  for  those  who 
are  constantly  upgrading  performance”. 
He  seems  more  than  happy  to  apply  this 
maxim  to  his  own  party  and  his  own 
performance  as  party'  leader.  He  is  con- 
stantly looking  for  new  allies  in  his  quest 
for  power.  Yesterday  it  was  President 
Clinton.  Earlier  this  week  it  was  that 
demon  of  the  currency  market.  George 
Soros.  Last  Sunday  it  was  God,  whom  he 
enlisted  as  his  inspiration  if  not  his  ally 
in  an  Easter  interview  with  the  Sunday 
Telegraph.  Last  year  he  flew  out  to  Hay- 
man  Island  in  Australia  to  address  the 


assembled  ranks  of  Newscorp  executives 
and  the  demon  of  the  tabloid  press, 
Rupert  Murdoch.  Each  new  ally  repre- 
sents a new  reassurance  and  neutralises 
— at  least  for  a while  — another  poten- 
tial enemy.  Clearly  Mr  Blair  is  not  going 
to  allow  himself  to  suffer  character  as- 
sassination at  the  hands  of  the  Sun  rat- 
pack  if  he  can  avoid  it.  There  will  be  no 
Nightmare  on  Blair  Street  this  time;  He 
is  not  going  to  be  denounced  from  every 
pulpit  as  a Godless  socialist  He  is  not 
going  to  see  the  pound  plunge  on  the 
foreign  exchanges  at  the  very  prospect  of 
a Blair  government  He  is  not  going  to  be 
cold-shouldered  in  Washington  or  suffer 
Neil  Kinnock’s  fate  of  being  destabilised 
by  the  White  House  press  corps. 

This  is  what  must  depress  Dr  Ma- 
whinney  Car  more  than  the  result  of  the 
Staffordshire  byelection.  Every  possible 
angle  through  which  a Labour  leader 
might  be  vulnerable,  through  the  tabloid 
press,  through  the  foreign  exchanges, 
through  morality,  through  the  Church, 
through  inexperience  in  foreign  affairs, 
is  being  systematically  closed  down.  On 
his  American  trip  Mr  Blair  has  become 
clearer  than  ever  both  about  the  price  he 
is  willing  to  pay  for  success  and  about 
the  direction  in  which  he  intends  to  take 
his  party  and.  assuming  victory,  his  gov- 
ernment Labour  is  no  longer  a party  of 
the  left,  he  told  Americans.  New  Labour 
will  be  a government  of  the  radical  cen- 
tre. It  will  set  about  the  job  of  changing 
Britain  “from  an  explicitly  centre- 
ground  position,  taking  people  with  us 
and  recognising  that  unless  we  combine 
change  with  equity,  change  will  not 
come”.  Warm  words,  but  ones  that  many 
in  his  party  will  find  difficult  to  swallow. 


Don’t  mention 


‘adult’  mags 


Where  did  you  buy  your  copy  of  the 
Guardian  this  morning?  From  a 


V V Guardian  this  morning?  From  a 
newsagent,  is  the  most  likely  reply. 
Today  being  Saturday,  however,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  readers — 9 per  cent, 
compared  to  7.5  per  cent  a year  ago  — 
buy  their  paper  not  at  the  corner  news- 
agents, but  at  a supermarket  or  a petrol 
station.  Various  explanations  suggest 
themselves:  the  trankormation  of  food 
and  fuel  retailers  into  purveyors  of 
everything  and  anything;  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  dreaded  bar  code  to  the  front 
page,  now  something  of  a design  feature 
in  its  own  right;  and  the  decline  of  the 
newsagent. 

• Newsagents  can  be  tired,  dispiriting 
places.  Confectionary,  tobacco,  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  Lottery  tickets 
compete  for  attention.  And  up  there,  on 
the  top  shelf,  sit  the  great  unmention- 
ables of  British  high  street  retailing,  the 
“adult”  magazines.  Unmentionable,  that 
is,  until  this  week.  WH  Smith,  which 
shares  75  per  cent  of  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine distribution  with  John  Menzies. 
had  operated  a “box-out”  policy  for  its 
20,000  newsagent  clients.  A pre-packed 
selection  of  items  was  sent  to  the  news- 
agents, who  could  refuse  the  titles  they 
did  not  wish  to  stock.  That  was  the 
theory.  In  practice,  many  complained 
that  their  requests  were  ignored,  and 
they  would  be  stuck  with  unwanted  por- 
nography. Hence,  in  part,  the  unsettling 
nature  of  shopping  in  many  newsagents. 


Loiter  for  too  long  by  the  magazines  Mid 
you  start  to  feel  furtive.  No  matter  that 
you  really  ore  only  interested  in  the  mo- 
torcycling magazines  on  the  top  shelf 
the  grubbiness  of  the  adult  titles  is 
infectious.  _ . 

The  solution  is  simple.  Put  the  sex 
magazines  in  the  sex  shops.  This  is  not 
censorship.  It  is  simply  to  remove  mate- 
rial that  some  people  may  find  offensive 
to  a place  where  it  would  be  impossible 
to  stumble  npon  it  by  accident.  Smith’s 
decision  to  reverse  the  procedure,  mak- 
ing it  an  “opt  in”  system,  will  go  some 
way  toward  removing  unwanted  maga- 
zines in  “family"  stores. 

It  is  an  odd  episode,  coming  only  a 
month  after  WH  Smith  began  to  with- 
draw some  350  small,  and  therefore  un- 
commercial magazines  from  its  retail 
outlets  on  the  basis  that  its  customers 
were  “looking  for  mainstream  prod- 
ucts”. Do  adult  magazines  fit  the  defini- 
tion of  mainstream?  The  market  for  por- 
nographic magazines  has  risen  by  10  per 
cent  in  the  last  year:  Smith's  profits  fell 
by  7.6  per  cent  last  year,  and  the  com- 
pany has  shed  1,000  jobs.  In  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  such  a move  is  illegal: 
commercial  viability  is  no  justification 
for  refusing  to  stock  a magazine.  WH 
Smith  says  it  has  an  obligation  to  bal- 
ance "commercial  and  moral  obliga- 
tions”. If  this  means  an  uninterrupted 
diet  of  glossy  magazines  of  one  type  on 
the  lower  shelves  and  glossy  magazines 
of  a distinctly  different  nature  on  the  top 
shelf,  it  is  a short-sighted  approach. 
Without  the  margins,  the  mainstream 
stagnates.  Why  not  free  up  some  space 
on  the  top  shelf  for  Top  Hats  Monthly. 
Racing  Pigeon  Pictorial,  and  Tribune? 


that  Syria  should  not  have  per- 
mitted the  Hizbollah  attacks  Is 
to  overlook  the  tangled  story  of  I 
Syrian  and  Iranian  joint  pat-  l 
ronage  of  that  movement 
Iran's  intransigence  relates  to  I 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States, 
and  Israel  to  isolate  and  pun- 
ish that  difficult  country. 
Syria’s  intransigence,  less 
marked,  relates  toSyrianfears 
that  it  win  not  get  full  restitu- 
tion of  its  Golan  territory,  and 
that  it  may  in  the  future  also  be 
isolated  by  the  development  of 
an  Israel-Palesdne- Jordan  eco- 
nomic and  political  zone.  As  to 

m«hnlbih  and  Harriaa,  they 

are,  in  their  own  understand- 
ing, at  war.  They  cannot  be 
treated  purely  as  pathology, 
or.  as  Netanyahu  would  have 
it,  as  evil  forces  supported  by 
evil  countries.  There  is  a social 


The  Ecstasy 
and  the  agony 


Sara  Maitland 


a case  (not  proven  but 
certainly  debatable)  for  legal- 
ising Ecstasy  along  with  other 
“youth”  drugs. 

In  this  sense  I am  with  Clare 
Short — I do  not  see  why  she 
was  obliged  to  resign  from  the 
shadow  cabinet  for  suggesting 
that  we  might  talk  about  drug 
laws. 

But  actually  this  is  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  here  is  why 


basis  to  their  existence,  and  3 I ,v**  J some  subjects  fall  outside  the 


history  to  their  aspirations 
that  cannot  be  ignored. 


Those  tongues  of  gun  fire 


In  the  Middle  East,  killing  your 
enemies  sends  a message  to  your 
friends.  MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT  on 
the  futile  dialogue  of  death. 
Illustration  by  PETER  TILL 


I A WHATEVER  their 
1 / 1 t mother  longue. 

\ i \ M the  peoples  "of 

1/  \l  the  Middle  East 

W w are  till  fluent  in 

the  region's  second  language, 
that  of  violence  The  messages 
they  exciting*?  are  literally 
written  in  blood  They  are 
almost  always  ineffective.  And 
they  have  increasingly  become 
messages  nddivssed  os  much 
to  one's  own  side  as  to  the 
enemy.  The  stereotypical  Is- 
raeli situation  Is  one  in  which 
you  kill  people  in  order  to  send 
a message  to  another  govern- 
ment that  it  should  use  vio- 
lence against  the  people  who 
are  us  mg  violence  against 
you. 

You  do  this  without  real 
expectation  that  it  will  work 
but  in  order  to  prove  to  your 
own  people  that  you  are  doing 
what  you  can.  The  typical  Syr- 
ian situation  is  one  in  which 


you  permit  your  proxies  to  kill 
lieople  in  order  to  send  a mes- 
sage that  life  will  continue  to 
be  painful  Tor  another  govern- 
ment until  it  gives  you  a settle- 
ment on  your  terms,  which, 
however,  are  less  important  in 
themselves  titan  as  a signal  of 
toughness  to  your  own  people. 
The  typical  situation  of  what 
are  called  terrorist  move- 
ments is  that  you  kill  people  in 
order  to  prove  to  your  own 
people,  to  die  Israeli  govern- 
ment. and  to  Arab  govern- 
ments. that  you  are  a power  to 
he  reckoned  with. 

The  use  offeree  arises  in 
part  from  the  need  to  maintain 
a certain  image  and  to  con- 
vince potentially  angry  and 
cynical  men  and  women  that 
you  are  worthy  of  leading 
them.  There  never  was  an  age 
of  innocence  in  the  modem 
Middle  East  But  there  was  a 
time  when  politicians  and 


soldiers,  and  the  leaders  of 
armed  movements,  genuinely 
thought  that  force  could  bring 
relatively  easy  solutions.  If  so. 
it  is  long  past  Violence  used  in 
pursuit  of  clear  objectives — 
smash  the  PLO.  drive  out  the 
Jew.  wike  up  the  West  to  the 
Palestinian  cause — was  bad 
enough.  But  what  we  see  now 
is  violence  as  an  aid  to  politi- 
cal survival 

Even  the  Islamists  may  no 
longer  believe  in  the  attain- 
ability of  their  supposed  ulti- 
mate aims.  The  splits  within 
both  Hamas  and  Hizbollah 
show  that  there  are  some  who. 
at  least  tactically',  believe  in 
politics  now  rather  than  in 
pro  traded  war.  Of  those 
speaking  the  language  of  vio- 
lence in  the  Middle  East  very 
few  really  believe  that  It  will 
get  them  what  they  say  they 
expect  it  to  geL  And  they  all 
have  plenty  or  experience  of 
violence  setting  them  the  op- 
posite of  what  they  wonted. 

For  Shimon  Peres,  this  is  a 
hard  time.  Twelve  years  ago 
his  first  task  as  prime  minister 
ora  national  unity  government 
was  to  extract  the  Israeli  army 
from  Lebanon,  where  it  was 
dangerously  dug  in  after  the 
previous  Likud  government's 
invasion  of  Lebanon  went 


wrong.  That  invasion  had 
been  launched,  with  almost 
Napoleonic  self  confidence,  by 
Ariel  Sharon,  the  embodiment 
of  the  idea  that  force  could 
solve  everything.  Lebanon 
proved  the  reverse.  The  PLO 
survived.  The  Shi’ites  of  Leba- 
non were  traumatised  and 
politicised,  replacing  the  PLO 
as  a threat  to  Israel’s  northern 
towns,  and  creating  the  condi- 
tions in  which  Hizbollah  could 
grow.  The  attacks  of  poorly 
armed  Shi'ites  on  the  Israelis 
are  said  to  have  played  a part 
in  inspiring  the  intifada. 

The  chain  of  consequences 
still  goes  on.  Now  Israel  has 
struck  at  Beirut  and  at  other 
places  in  Lebanon.  The  attacks 
have  not  been  on  a large  scale 
and  they  have  been,  insofar  as 
these  things  can  be.  aimed 
only  at  Hizbollah  targets.  But 
threats  coming  from  Or  i Orr, 

, the  Israeli  deputy  defence  min- 
ister, go  beyond  reprisals  on 
1 Hizbollah  to  suggest  that  the 
I destruction^  Lebanon's  econ- 
omy is  not  beyond  consider- 
ation. The  Lebanese,  Orr  omi- 
nously suggests,  may  “have  to 
consider  if  they  want  Lebanon 
to  develop  at  the  rate  they  are 
always  boasting  about,  or  if 
investment  in  Lebanon  will 
stop,  and  Lebanon  will  return 


to  its  plight  of  a few  years  ago”. 
Mr  Peres  has  himself  said 
nothing  like  this,  but  he  must 
be  asking  how  many  times  he 
has  been  here  before— mak- 
ing threats  and  at  the  same 
time  fearing  the  consequences 
of  having  to  carry  them  out 
His  excuse,  of  course,  is  that 

he  has  to  make  war  in  order  to 
make  peace.  A failure  to  act 
after  Hizbollah  put  down 
rockets  on  northern  Israel 
could  have  lost  him  the  elec- 
tions at  the  end  of  May.  If  he 
should  lose,  the  chances  for 
peace  are  dim  indeed.  The  Li- 
kud party  and  its  leader  Benja- 
min Netanyahu  offer  policies 
that  would  push  the  region 
into  limbo,  combining  a 
refusal  to  go  forward  with  the 
Palestinians  with  an  unwill- 
ingness to  reinstate  the  occu- 
pation. The  La  hour  govern- 
ment's reaction  to  the 
Hizbollah  attacks,  as  to  the 
Hamas  suicide  bombs  before  . 
them,  is  that  something  must 
be  seen  to  be  done,  and ‘‘some- 
thing" In  the  Middle  East  usu- 
ally involves  high  explosive. 

At  least  the  Hizbollah  problem 
can  be  dealt  with  by  attacks  on 
a third  party  in  a way  that  the 
Hamas  attacks  could  not 
But  iflsrael  has  its  excuses, 
so  have  the  other  actors.  To  say 


IT  IS  inane  to  say  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  day , people  have 
to  talk.  The  Middle  East  it 
has  been  rightly  said.  Is  not 
a tea  party.  The  divergence 
of  objectives  is  such  that 
regimes,  and  even  peoples,  see 
their  very  existence  as  at 
stake.  But  the  change  that 
made  the  Middle  East  after 
Oslo  a different  place  was  that, 
for  the  first  time,  Israelis  and 

Palp^Hniangi-prngnised  that 

neither  was  strong  enough  to 
achieve  those  objectives. 

Peace  could  grow  out  cf  a rec- 
ognition of  the  impossible, 
that  there  could  be  no  Greater 
Israel,  nor  an  Arab  Palestine 
from  the  Jordan  to  the  Sea. 
Syria,  too.  might  be  brought  to 
recognise  that  its  ambitions  to 
dominate  in  the  central 
Middle  East  were  unrealistic 
True,  a kind  of  Greater  Is- 
rael ambition  could  be  said  to 
survive  in  the  vision  of  a 
Middle  East  which  would  be, 
in  the  words  of  Peres,  “domi- 
nated. by  banks,  not  tanks,  bal- 
lots not  bullets,  and  where  the 
only  generals  are  General  Mo- 
tors and  General  Electric”, 


DO  YOU  personally 
think  that  if  a new 
youth  dance  venue  is 
to  receive  a licence,  it 
should  provide  a “chill  out 
space"  where  dancers  can  find 
a little  quiet  and  a proper  sup- 
ply of  cold  water  so  that  they 
can  counteract  the  effects  oT 
taking  an  illegal  drug?  (Don’t 
worry  if  you  know  nothing 
about  the  subject—  that  is 
apparently  Irrelevant). 

rm  a journalist  so  Tm 
allowed  an  opinion:  cm  this  or 
almost  anything  else,  and — 
although  lots  of  people  may 
disagree — no  one  is  going  to 
call  for  my  resignation.  Paul 
Betts  is  a bereaved  father  so 
he’s  allowed  an  opinion  too. 
The  death  ofachild  is  a dread- 
ful thing,  and  I hesitate  even  to 
say  this,  but  it  does  not  make 
anyone  an  expert  on  whatever 
the  child  died  from.  On  the 
contrary.  It  might  reasonably 
be  held  that  someone  as  close 
to  such  a tragedy  is  less  likely 
to  hold  a balanced  view  than 
someone  with  more  distance 
and  overview. 

Nonetheless  much  of  the 
press  has  been  quoting  him 
with  approval  while  calling 


That  danger  is  seal  at  one  level  for  the  resignation  of  Mary 
by  Syria,  and  at  another  by  the  Harinoff  who  is  paid  £76,000 a 


I Islamists  feartnggnl'RraftH. 
brokered  Westernisation  of 
their  countries.  The  Israeli 
economy,  in  other  words, 
might  succeed  where  the  Is- 
raeli armyfhiled.  But  the  Is- 
lamists are  not  truly  to  be  cast 
or  at  least  not  yet,  as  complete 
villains,  but  as  movements 
who  have  not  yet  understood 
the  impossibility  of  winning 
outright  victories.  In  the 
meantime,  the  knowledge  that 
force  Is  not  the  answer  com- 
bines with  a certain  inevitabil- 
ity about  its  use.  The  Israeli 
chief  of  staff,  Amnon  Shahak. 
told  reporters  yesterday,  when 
asked  if  be  might  take  actions 
similar  to  those  in  the  early 
eighties,  that  “Well,  history 
and  many,  many  events 
replays  itself.  Nothing  is  going 
to  be  exactly  the  same  and 
nothing  will  be  totally  new." 
That  Is  what  is  so  dispiriting. 


year,  precisely  because  she  is 
an  expert  Moreover  she 
expressed  her  expert  opinion 
— that  U is  counterproductive 
to  tell  people  lies,  and  particu- 
larly lies  that  their  experience 
has  taught  them  are  lies — 
within  a perfectly  proper  pro- 
fessional context  She  wrote 
an  internal  memo  to  her 
fellow  professionals  in  direct 
relation  to  a matter  on  which 
the  authority  had  to  form  a 
position. 

Now  in  fairness  I should  say 
that  I agree  with  her.  I do  not 
think  that  fear  is  an  effective 

way  of  changing  behaviour.  I 

do  want  my  own  children  to 
have  the  best  possible  infor- 
mation on  which  to  make 
their  own  decisions.  I do  not 
think  that  people  old  enough 
to  vote  should  be  lied  to.  1 do 
not  think  that  Ecstasy  is  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world:  there 


even  tf  the  present  troubles  are  are  far  more  alcohol-related 


patched  up  by  a discreet  deal 
of  some  kind,  as  they  may  well 
be.  To  get  there,  however, 
there  stiff  has  to  be  blood  on 
the  road. 


deaths  than  Ecstasy-related 

deaths  but  we  can  still  get 
“sensible  drinking"  advice.  I 
would  in  feet  go  further  than 
Ms  Hartnoll:  1 believe  there  is 


realm  of  reasoned  debate. 

And,  more  particularly,  why 
some  categories  of  opinion  are 
given  infinitely  more  respect 
than  others.  The  very  word 
“expert”  has  lost  all  credibil- 
ity. But  it  is  remarkably  arro- 
gant of  the  media,  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  to  assume  that 
because  we  do  not  instantly 
agree  with  her  that  Hartnoll  is 
“a  silly,  silly  woman”  or  “irre- 
sponsible’’. It  is  ridiculous  to 
suggest  she  should  resign,  be- 
cause she  has  expressed  an 
opinion  on  a subject  for  which 
she  is  paid  to  have  an  opinion. 
How  are  we  going  to  move  any 
debate  forward  if  specialists 
are  not  allowed  to  say  what 
they  think  to  their  own 
colleagues? 

There  is  of  course  a swings 
and  roundabouts  problem 
here.  If  we  are  totally  subser- 
vient to  expert  opinion,  to  the 
instructions  and  commands  of 
The  Experts  — governments, 
specialists,  academics, 
authorities,  then,  as  we  know 
from  history,  our  freedoms 
are  dangerously  imperilled. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  poss- 
ible to  move  too  far  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  towards  an 
anti-intellectual,  “common 
sense"  (a  eumphemistic  code 
for  "what  l feel"),  who-do- 
they-think-they-are  emotion- . 
a item  which  is  no  better  guide 
for  actions.  We  need  facts  to 
make  up  our  minds,  and — I 
hope — our  hearts  as  well.  1 do 
not  quite  see  why  my  children 
should  trust  me,  should  accept 
my  authority,  if  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  show  them,  by  seek- 
ing out  and  using  well- 
grounded  opinion,  that  I can  . 
respect  proper,  well-informed 
authority  myself.  This  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  with  things 
like  drugs:  if  I go  with  my 
feelings  alone,  instead  of  hard 
facts,  why  shouldn’t  they? 

And  Ecstasy  feels  good — or  so 
Tm  told! 

If  we  are  happy  to  lie  to  our 
children  and  are  apparently 
uninterested  in  the  truth:  if 
we  are  not  prepared  to  listen 
to  people  who  are  experts:  if 
we  are  not  even  prepared  to  let 
the  experts  develop  their  post-  . 
tion  through  informed  and  ■ i 
open  debate  then  Ido  not  see 
how  we  can  hope  to  solve  the 
problem  of  recreational 
drugs.  Or  any  other  social 
problem,  actually.  , 


THAT  unlikely  combo, 
John  Major  and  the 
Vute-Rockers.  may 
prove  another  triumph  of 
the  Prime  Minister’s  mas- 
ters- of  “game  theory",  a 
science  so  esoteric  as  to  be 


understood  only  by  two 
Nobel  prizewinners  plus 
Our  John.  The  story  so  far: 
Rock  The  Vote  is  a nan-pol  it- 
ical  <io  anti-Tory)  campaign 
to  persuade  youhg  people  to 
heed  Robert  “Tam  worth 
Manifesto"  Peel  and  “regis- 
ter. register,  register”  for 
the  vote.  Central  Office’s  en- 
dorsement of  RTV  was.  ac- 
cording to  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph (April  6),  further 
evidence  of  the  PM’s  lamen- 
table soft-headedness:  in- 
deed. "the  current  Conser- 
vative leadership  is ...  In  a 
state  of  denial  about  who  its 
enemies  are."  This  news- 
paper. however,  congratu- 
lated him  (April  li)  for  en- 
dorsing a campaign  that  can 
do  his  party  little  but  harm. 
Come  election  night,  both 
viewpoints  could  be  proved 
quite  wrong.  On  May  30. 
1968.  the  Cross  man  diaries 
record  Cabinet  discussing 
proposals  to  drop  the  voting 
age  to  18  from  21.  High  ideal- 


ism was  represented  by 
Michael  Stewart.  Peter 
Shore.  Tony  Benn  and  Ger- 
ald Gardiner  Just  about 
everybody  else  worried  over 
Labour's  election  chances. 
One  fear  was  that  Celtic 
youth  would  misguidedly 
vote  Scottish  or  Welsh  na- 
tionalist; limiting  the  reduc- 
tion to  20  could  safeguard 
against  such  foolishness.  In 
the  event  18it  was.  amid  a 
general  feeling  that  youth 
was,  on  the  whole,  for  Har- 
old. Two  years  and  19  days 
later,  the  young  idealists 
marched  to  the  polls:  by 
nightfall,  one  ERG  Heath 
was  heading  for  ID  Downing 
Street.  A lesson  not  lost  we 
think,  on  the  present 
addressee. 


WAR.  ALL-OUT  war. 
on  the  weaseliestof 
weasel  woods,  ’“ap- 
propriate", a dogging,  cloy- 
ing all-purpose  term  of 
bureau  era  Lir  approval 


| whose  antonym  “inappro- 
priate” is  rapidly  becoming 
to  the  Britain  of  the  1990s 
what  “un-American”  was  to 
the  post-war  United  States. 
Latest  sightings  include, 
from  Tb  ursday  night,  a BBC 
report  that  two  nursing  em- 
ployees had  been  arrested, 
their  crimes  including 
"inappropriate  attitudes” 

to  mental  patients.  Over  on 
Newsnlght.  John  Prescott 
dead-batted  queries  on  his 
boss  Mr  Blair's  tax-cutting 
zeal  with:  “a  statement  will 
be  made  at  the  appropriate 
time”  (it  would  be  a start 
were  TB  to  make  his  state- 
ments in  the  appropriate 
country:  Thursday's  olive- 
branch  to  top-rate  payers 
was  delivered  from  Wall 
Street).  Those  who  would  ap- 
propriate appropriate  in- 
clude popular  fiction  writ- 
ers. Reading  in  John 
Grisham’s  trillion-seller 
The  Client  (Century;  1993) 
““she  hugged  him  appropri- 


| ately’,  perhaps  we  should 
expect  no  better,  but  did  PD 
| Janies  in  Original  Sin 

I (Faber;  1994)  really  need  an 
inappropriate  (re  a female 

, detective’s  trousers)  and  an 

| appropriate  (re  the  entrance 
to  a con  vent)  on  the  same 

page?  There  are  others.  Be 
warned:  the  A-word  is 
sprayed  around  like  fire- 
fighting foam  by  those  who 
would  bury  us  all  beneath  a 

ton  of  codes  erf  conduct  and 
“voluntary"  guidelines. 
Resist.  Hug  someone  inap- 

propriately every  day. 


ANOTHER  front  an- 
other war,  or,  in  this 
case,  a crusade.  In  the 

wake  of  the  Tam  worth  disas- 
ter (sorry.  fightback) 
Michael  Howard  called  yes- 

terday fora  “crusade”  to 
remind  voters  ofLabour’s 

flaws  and  the  Tories’  overall 
wonderfulness.  This  is 

merely  the  latest  Conserva- 
tive crusade;  early  in  his 


premiership,  Mr  Major 
launched  a “crusade  against 
crime”.  About  two  years 
later,  he  announced  a “cru- 
sade against  crime",  the 
first  crusaders  having 
apparently  got  lost  in  the  de- 
sert The  real  crusades,  of 
course,  were  mostly  disas- 
ters, full  of  desperate  acci- 
dents, catastrophes,  vile 
mlgmdprsteniHngs  and 

counter-productive  results. 
Odd  that  the  Tories  should ' 
be  so  keen  on  them  (except 
that  so  much  of  their  recent 
record  hauntingiy  resem- 
bles the  crusades). 


They  give  the  crown  to  the 
y.-mfle  Stourbridge  Junc- 
tion-Stourb ridge  Town  line 
in  West  Midlands,  although 
‘“the  true  connoisseur”, 
writes  one  spotter,  prefers 
the  quietest  to  the  shortest 
one  train  travels  daily  once 
each  way  on  the  2U-mile 
Watford  Junction-Croxley 
Green  branch,  finishing  at 
6.54am.  After  this,  the 
tracks  doze  in  peace. 


Trainspotting  (the 

gentle  pastime,  not  the 
cinematic  adventures 
of  Caledonian  morphinistes) 
survives  and  thrives.  Last 
week's  tentative  suggestion 
that  St  Albans  Abbey-Wat- 
ford  Junction  may  be  Eng- 
land’s shortest  branch  line 
brought  forth  boots  of  deri- 
sion from  the  tocopMHacs. 


HEAD  Beadle  John 
Simpson  is  not  a volu- 
ble, media-loving 
police  chief  in  the  manner  of 
Manchester’s  much-massed 
James  Anderton.  but  yester- 
day, he  was  firmly  on-the- 
record  with  his  views  on 
police  headgear.  A ’“work- 
ing party*  is  expected  to 
recommend  that  forces 
replace  the  bobby’s  helmet 
with  something  more  with- 
it  (probably  a long-peaked 
baseball  cap.  the  better  to 
assist  officers  to  squint  at 


overtime  forms  or  at  any 
members  of  the  public  they ' 7 * * * 
wish  to  shoot)- The  nation's 

smallest  force  is  having 
none  of  it;  Mr  Simpson  and 
his  two  beadles  will  con- 
tinue to  patrol  Burlington 
Arcade  in  their  traditional  1 
toppers.  The  review  c 

‘“wouldn’t  affect  us  at  all”.  ri 
he  said,  going  oq  to  praise 
the  traditional  helmet  ‘ 

strong  enough  to  take  a con-  !: 
stable  s weight  should  he  1 

wish  to  peer  over  a walL 


Finally,  how  could  we  11 

test  week  have  placed  1 

Gooie  23  miles  east  of  !! 
nuu,  dunking  18^84  York-  .‘ 
shire  folk  to  the  North  Sea?  ’ ’ 
to  the  Brigade  of  Guards 
there  are,  famously,  noex- 
cases.  but  fn  the  317  cadet  V 

ortachment  Queen's  Rgt  1 

the  honour  code  ran  asTol- 
lows:  (a)  It  wasn’t  my  ,l 

(by  was  told  to  do  it.  1 
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Chapeltown 

was 

notorious 
even  before 
the  horrific 
murder  of 
pensioner 
Stefan 
Popovich  - 
comics  used 
it  as 

shorthand 

forgrim. 

But  MARTIN 

WAINWRIGHT 

discovers  a 

community 

determined 

to  pull 

together. 


Photograph 
by  DON 
McPHEE 


OTHER  LIVES  15 


Playdays  . . . Mojoes  Childcare  in  Chapeltown  (above)  is  a self-supporting  business;  streets  often  portrayed  as  mean  and  dangerous  hide  a wealth  of  communal  organisations 


I ife  of  a 


this  car  after 
asking  the  way;  kicked  and 
beaten  and  left  to  die  in  the 
street,  tor  the  sake  ofhis 
wrist  watch,  his  wedding  ring 
and  a pathetic  £50.  But  Ser- 
bian war  veteran  Stefkn  Popo- 
vich, ids  bereaved  family  and 
friends  were  not  the  only 
innocent  victims  of  last  week- 
end’s moment  of  evil  in  a very 
onliharyside-turningin 
Leeds.' 

An  entire  community,  one 
of  the  znost  vigorous  and 
interesting  in  the  country, 
has  had  to  watch  its  effortsto. 
break  free  from  a sleazy,  fear- 
ridden  reputation  take 
another  battering. 

"Six  days  of  national  pub- 
licitynow/’sighs  Alison 
Phelps,  a cheery  mother-of- 
two  who  haslived  near  Back 
Newton  Grove,  where 
bunches  of  daffodils  mark 
Popovich's  death,  for  25  . 
years.  "We’ve  all  got  friends 
from  elsewhere  ringing  up  to 
ask  'Are  you  alright?’ 

“Of  course  we’re  alright  I 
don't  think  it  is  reducing  our 
sense  of  horror  at  the  murder 
to  say:  would  the  coverage 
still  be  going  on  at  this  rate  if 
it  hadn’t  happened,  in  Chapel- 
town?" Chapeltown. — a name 
with  such  instant  ward- 
association  that  Brian . 

Glover,  the  bald  and  Jovial 


Yorkshire  actor,  kicks  off  an 
account  of  a visit  last  year 
with:  “I’ve  been  to  Chapel- 
town, and  I haven’t  been 
mugged,  stabbed  or  offered 
narcotic  delights."'  • ■ 

Like  more  than  99 .9  per 
cent  of  the  area's  visitors,  he 
found  hhn  naif faring  the  nor- 
malities of  Leeds.  The  biggest 
threat  to  his  wellbeing,  dur- 
ing a day  of  readings  at 
Bracken  Edge  primary 
school,  was  “the  school  din- 
ner of  pizza,  misad  veganda 


The 

week’s  tragedy,  in  the  . 
-national  wj  indf  tulsftjihnnrt 

certainly  skewed:  dreary, 
northern terraces,  rather  • 
thanthe  handsome,  if  edge- 
frayed  relics  eff  bourgeois 

grandeur,  which  play  an  im- 
portant partinthe  commun- 
ity's sense  cf  identity.  Laid 
out  spaciously  around  Potter- 
newton  Park.  this,  was  19th- 
century  “New Leeds”; self-  ... 
improvement  land,  the  home 
of  the  Blackburn  aircraft- 
making  family  nnrl  fh«  ven- 
ture capitalist  who  cannily 
financed  that  motorists’ 
essential,  the  Hardy-Spicer 
universal  joint 
They  had  their  own  image 
problems;  Earl  Cowper,  who 
owned  the  land,  was  initially 
put  off  the  idea  of  develop- 
ment by  a surveyor's  report, 
whose  lukewarm  best  for  the 
locals  was  the  view  that  “the 
people  of  Leeds  are  putting  off 


only  in  some  degree  that 
rudeness  which  is  peculiar  to 
them”.  But  they  left  a sound 
physical  base  for  the  other 
self-improvers  who  followed: 
Jews  (“Chapeltown  is  a little 
Israel  in  full  working  order,” 
said  a local  paper  in  the  early 
fifties),  east  Europeans, 
Caribbean  immigrants  and 
arrivals  from  the  Indian  sub- 
continent _•  . . 

Results  include  a cracking 
summer  carnival  and  polyglot 
pubs  which  regularly  have  . 
customers  from  indifferent  1 
countries  of  origin;  plus  a . 
square  mile-and-a-half  of 
urban  life  which,  local  ecus-  • 
cillor  Garth  Prahkland  says 
in  some  amazement  is  “prob- 
ably the  most ‘organisa- 
tioned'  in  Western  Europe”. 

Be  gives  a typical  snapshot 
'Twas  at  the  Mandela  Centre 
on  Chapeltown  Road  the 
other  weekfar  a meeting  on 
the  Asylum  Bill — plenty  of 
church  people  there,  commu- 
nity groups  the  Jot  Upstairs, 
the  Chapeltown  Community 
Choir  were  singing  away  at  a 
practice.  And.  across  the 
road,  they  had  a packed  bouse 
for  the  new  RJC  company  at 
■fiie  Dome  Theatre”  (the  old 
synagogue  base  of  the  North- 
ern School  of  Contemporary 
Dance). 

Mrs  Phelps,  a part-time  pas- 
toral assistant  with  Harehihs 
Baptist  church  (again  and 
again,  good  work  in  Chapel- 
town has  church  involve- 


ment), thumbs  througha  sim- 
ilar list  of  89  local  organis- 
ations—the  CAB  to  Jitter-  ■ 
bugs  Nursery — which  try  to 
meet  for  a monthly  network- 
ing lunch.  “Look,  Fmnota 
Pollyanna  in  rose-coloured 
glasses,"  she  says.  "But  we're 
here  because  my  husband  got 
a cheap  flat  in  Chapeltown 
Road  when  be  was  a student; 
we’ve  made  lots  cf  friends  and 
become  very  involved  with 
the  church;  and  this  is  the 

wberelwanf  to  be  ”V 
Herhosband  agrees,  as 
do®  their  student  daughter, 
who  went  to  steel  drum  and 
Sunday  Chinese  classes  at 
Ear]  Cowper  middle  school 
aod — not  surprisingly  far  a 
Chapeltowner— is  now  read- 
ing for  an  anthropology  : 
degree.  But  Mrs  Phelps  ' 
acknowledges  that  her  teen- 
age son  has  a tougher  time. 
"He  has  been  knocked  to  the 
ground,  and  chased  on  his 

bike  and  doesn't  really  like 
Hying  here.  It  is  much  harder 
going  for  a young  whits 
male.” 

• The  downside  ofChapel- 
town  is  certainly  no  media 
invention.  Raxfiodh  Singh, 
who  runs  the  post  office  just 
round  the  corner  from  where 
Popovich  was  killed,  sees  the 
atmosphere  as  “gloomy,  with 
a lot  of  people  no  longer  feel- 
ing safe.  They  feel  miserable 
and  scared".  Another  local 
councillor.  Neil  Taggart  is 


finding  that  a widespread 
fear  of  going  out  at  night  has, 
for  some  people;  extended 
- into  daylight 

Particularly  depressingly, 
the  modern  local  library  has  a 
question  mark  over  its  future, 
largely  because  of  the  fear  en- 
gendered by  its  position  al- 
most next  to  a public  house,  a 
hub  of  street  drugdealing, 
with  gangs  cf  intimidating- 
Jooktogyoungpeople  hang- 
ing about  outside  it  Local  pri- 
mary schools  are  reluctant  to 
take  pupils  along  in  the  tradi- 
tional crocodile;  even  to 
specially  organised  events. 

Statistics  collected  in  a Bar- 
nardo’s  survey  for  the  Bap- 
tists and  the  equally  active 
local  Church  of  God  erf  Proph- 
ecy show  the  shocking  and 


highly  concen- 
trated levels  of 
deprivation  which 
give  under-quali- 
fied school-leav- 
ers small  hopes  of 
a feir  start  in  life. 
Leeds’  unemploy- 
mem  percentage 
of  9.4  shoots  up  to 
32. 3 per  cent  in  the 
Markham  Avenue 
area,  33. 7 per  cant 
in  Leopold  Street 
and3Spercentln 
the  Granges,  the 
grid  of  substantial 
redbrick  houses 
where  the  Phelps 
live.  Unemploy- 
ment among  16- 
Ms,  at  15  per  cent 
for  file  city,  was 
35.2  per  cent  in 
Markham  Ave- 
nue, 42.7  per  cent 
in  Leopold  Street 
and  46.3  per  cent  in 
the  Granges.  The 
figures  are  now  18. 
months  old,  but 
today’s  ratios  are 
little  changed. 

Their  yawning 
disparities,  lop- 
sided the  other 
way  in  figures  for  owner-oc- 
cupation and  car  ownership, 
underlie  Taggart’s  repeated 
calls  for  more  education  and 
training  opportunities.  And 
Mrs  Phelps  believes  that  some 
of  the  answers  lie  in  a close  ■ 
look  at  social  patterns  in 
schools. 

“There  was  this  mysterious 
change  when  my  daughter 
started  m the  sixth  form,  and 
suddenly  her  class  seemed  to 
be  virtually  all  white,”  she 
says.  “It  seems  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  an  achieving  black 
kid;  whether  because  afpres- 
sure  an  them  not  to  be  seen  as 
a teacher’s  pet,  or  for  other 
reasons,” 

A short  way  up  Chapeltown 
Road,  Brainard  Braimah 
heads  one  of  a number  of 


agencies  tackling  this  prob- 
lem, in  ways  which  could  pro- 
vide models  for  Taggart  His 
Chapeltown  and  Harehills  As- 
sisted Learning  Community 
School,  housed  in  Leeds'  old 
tram  depot  offers  extra  help 
to  children — mostly  Afiro-Ca- 
ribbean — who  have  flunked 
or  suffered  from  low  teacher 
expectations  at  school.  "We 
try  to  teach  them  to  believe  in 
themselves  and  develop  confi- 
dence." he  says.  “By  provid- 
ing extra  support  [families 
pay  a minimum  £l  fee  for  eve- 
ning or  weekend  classes],  we 
hope  to  help  the  kids  cope 
with  work  and.  school  and 
perhaps  change  the  attitudes 
towards  them  of  some  of  their 
teachers.” 

Smoothing  out  a glitzy, 
home-made  headband  for 
Nicky  and  Dale,  two  of  her 
childcare  group  charges, 
Maureen  Jones  is  working 
out  another  way  of  helping 
local  young  people  into  de- 
cent cbaHengtogwcrk.  She 
heads  a management  commit- 
tee which  launched  Mojoes 
Childcare  as  a self-supporting 
business  from  the  failure  of  a 
previous  group;  and  her  help- 
ers are  beginning  to  go  on  to 
other  jobs. 

“We’vejust  had  one  of 
them,  Stephen,  accepted  into 
Path,  the  Positive  Action 
Training  scheme  ran  by 
Leeds  city  council,”  she  says. 
“He  started  here  at  19,  not 
sure  what  he  could  do.  and 
soon  got  through  child  protec- 
tion training  and  other  useful 
skills.  ” A startlingly  young- 
looking  granny,  she  has  made 
her  way  from  work  as  a rail- 
way guard,  via  courses  at  the 
old  Leeds  Poly  (now  Leeds 
Metropolitan  University)  to  a 
business  which  starts  at  Sam 
with  pre-school  childcare  and 
ends  at  6^0pm  when  the  last 
mum  or  dad  comes  to  collect 
their  offepring. 

‘1  do  some  part-time  work 
in  Bradford  as  well  and  I 
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recently  had  the  offer  to  go 
foil-time,”  she  says.  "But  I 
love  it  here.  I’ve  lived  in  Cha- 
peltown now  for  37  years  and  I 
love  it  here — it's  my  commu- 
nity and  I want  to  put  some 
quality  work  back  infer  file 
children.” 

Such  shoots  of  hope  in  the 
area  have  hot  bloomed  unrec- 
ognised; the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  have  both  vis- 
ited the  area  recently  and 
Brainard  Braimah’s  MBE  is 
matched,  at  the  other  end  of 
Chapeltown  Road,  by  one  for 
Nadine  Senior,  head  of  the 
Northern  School  of  Contem- 
porary Dance.  Her  school 
offers  lOp  ballet  and  dance 
sessions  to  local  young 
people,  and  is  now  teaming  up 
with  West  Yorkshire  Play- 
house to  encourage  Leeds 
businesses  to  invest  in  an- 
other Chapeltown  initiative, 
encouraging  regeneration 
through  arts  projects. 

Even  the  largely  conserva- 
tive-minded Rotary  dubs  of 
Leeds  are  pitching  in, 
announcingnext  weak  that 
they  will  pay  for  school  drug 
awareness  kits  which  the  clfy 
council  cannot  fit  into  its  cur- 
rent education  budget 

Chapeltown  must  now 
brace  itself  for  the  trial  of  25- 
year-old  dive  Jones,  charged 
on  Thursday  with  Popovich’s 
murder.  (Jones  is  a resident 
not  of  Chapeltown,  but  from 
the  huge  Gipton  council 
estate,  which  fights  its  own 
battles  against  a bad  reputa- 
tion two  miles  away.)  Mean- 
while, Mrs  Phelps’s  83-year- 
old  auntie,  a lifelong  resident 
of  Chapeltown,  is  preparing 
for  her  summer  round  of  door- 
Indoor  charity  collections. 

“She  says  it’s  got  a bit 
harder  tofind  people  to  help, 
but  she’ll  be  doing  her  bit 
taking  proper  care.”  Mrs 
Phelps  says.  “She  recognises 
that  there  can  be  dangers;  but 
there  are  other,  more  impor- 
tant things  in  life.” 


New  rules  for  a ruler 
beating  a full  retreat 


Martin  Kettle 


Jk  ■ WEEK  tomorrow. 
f\  Queen  Elizabeth  U 

\ will  be  70  years  old. 

/ \Three  score  years  and 

tea  is  an  important  mite 
stone  in  any  person’s  life. 

In  the  life  of  a woman 

whose  role  is  to  embody  the  - 

nation  cCwhicb  she  is  the 

head,  it  is  of  more  than  usual 
importance!  In  a society 
which  was  enthusiastic  for, 
evenmerely  comfortable 
with,  itsmonarcliy.the  sot- 
's 70th  birthday  would 


But where  is  the  bunting? 
yppere  are  the  cffmnremnra- 
tive  mugs?  are  t1^.. 

flags,  loyal  addresses,  pubUc 
events  and  fireworks  which 
will  mark  a nation’s  homage 
on  April*!*  Our  ddfirfend 

the  visitor  from  Mare  would 
^rtthtisiatioiiaffbe  sup- 
posedly notable -annivereary 
dne  to  take  place  next  week- 

end  But  there  are  no  sor^e- 
nto  brochures,  no  parties,  no 

nothing-  Not  even  a Happy 
Birthday  Ma’am  tea  toweL  . 

This  neglect  cannot  be  a 

mere  oversight  ft  sUeatfcrar- 

tjcnlates  a new  space  which  ^ 

Is  opmfcgup  to*  the  centre  of 


British  public  life- In  the 


1980s,  any  royal! 
marriage,  death  wanniver 


ting  on  a show.  Yet  the  wom- 
an who  is  not  only  oar  Head 
of  State  but  who  is  also  ao- 


m embers  of  the  House  of 
Windsor  to  emerge  unr 
scathed  from  fim  past  decade 
is  pfenning  alow-profDe 
fey.  She  will  celebrate  her 
70th  birthday  deep  inside  a 
distant  palace,  for  out  of 
range  ofthe  telephoto  lenses 
of  the  paparazzi,  ignored  by  a 
nation  aTStmday  shoppers. 

This  mutual  keeping  erf 
distance  says  something 
both  hbout  her  and  about  us. 
It  Is  an  intuitive  separation 
on  both  sides.  She  has  . . 

retreated  while  we  have  lost 
our  enthusiasm. 


of  course,  whose  existence 
should  neither  be  under- nar 
over-estimated.  But  there  Is 
also  a growing  vacuum  be-  •. 
tween  the  monarchy  audits 
subjects.  And  the  wider 
truth  is  that  neither  we  nor 
the  Windsors  know  whatto 
do  about  it  any  longer. 
fho  instinct  must  surely 

have  been  to  pot  on  a party 
for  the  Queen’s  70th.  For,  in 
spite  of  author  troubles,  the 
royal  femfly  and  their  court- 
iers still  believe  they  can^ 

count  an  as.  Deep  down  they 

bdlevefimt  everything’s  all 
right  really.  They  took  the 
VE  Day  celebrations  last 

year  as  a powerful  sign  that  . 

the  old  loyalty  and  enthus-_ 
<a«w  flourish  undimmished- 


Theyaj-e  certain  that  the 
death  ofthe  Queen  Mother 
wffl  one  day  prove  that  the 
magicis  as  powerful  as  ever. 
Forget  Diana  and  Feigie, 
they  are  saying,  just  keep 
following  the  coffin. 

It  is  a hit  odd,  to  pot  it 
mildly,  that  the  monarchy  is 
so  dependent  an  such,  back- 
ward-looking events.  But  it 
is  significant  Vera  Lynn’s 
wartime  sang  said  "Well 
meet  again.  Don’t  know 
where.  Don’t  know  when. 
Bntlknow  we’ll  meet  again 
some  sunny  day”. 

It  perfectly  embodies 
Buckingham  Palace’s  betirf 


In  its  relationship  with  the 
British  people.  They  believe 
we  are  still  at  heart  One 
Nation  under  the  Crown,  but 
they  can  only  recreate  their 
ideal  by  trawling  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  second  world  war. 
They  do  not  know  howto 

look  forwards,  only  back. 

. When  it  comes  to  the 
19909,  as  opposed  to  the 
1940s,  they  have  almost  . 

nothing  to  say.  fo  spite  of  ~ 
occasional  attempts  to  adapt 

in  small  ways,  “they” 

remain  imprisoned  by 
themselves. 

“They’ 'are  an  anachronis- 
tic gpfl  facHateaiamted 
coterie;  frequently  related  to 
One  another,  invariably  pri~ 
vately  educated,  often  with  a 
military  background,  shar- 
ing a lfldng  for  blood  ^jorts,. 
schooled  in  deference,  speak- 
ing a version  ofthe  English 
language  and  wearing 
clothes  which  set  then  apart 
from  the  rest-of  the  nation. 
To  fids  day.  nothing  in  fbeir 


Inheritance  or  outlook 
equips  then  to  do  more  than 
wave  at  the  world  beyond 
the  ualace  walls. 

In  the  1960s  and 1970s, 
they  began  the  process  of 

transforming  themselves 
into  a populist  monarchy. 
The  climax  of  that  phase  was 
the  Charles  and  Plana  wed- 
ding of  198L  Then,  slowly  at 
first,  the  contradictions  of 
the  populist  lurch  began  to 
destroy  the  strategy  from 
withh^The  elixir  ceased  to 
work.  The  monarchy 
couldn’t  and  wouldn't  adapt 
to  the  changes  which  media- 
driven  populism  increas- 
ingly demanded.  Its  image  of 
its  relevance  was  hopelessly 

Victorian — Prince  Albert 
reincarnated  as  Prince 
Charles — in  a world  where 


Nothing  in  the 
royals’  outlook 
equips  them  to  do 
more  than  wave  at 
the  world  beyond 
the  Palace  wails 


public  values  are  set  by 
Rupert  Murdoch  not  by  John 
Rggkjn.  Asrtifeflrganw  Trtflr- 

riage  curdled  into  a night- 
mare divorce,  the  monarchy 
has  lurched  once  again,  this 
time  towards  its  Imagined 
past, 

ThaAiswhyblgpnhUccete- 

hratians— betheyfbrthe 
Queen’s  70th  or  for  an  Ed-  • 
ward  and  Sophie  marriage- 
have  suddenly  gone  severely 
put  of  fashion.  Confidence 
has  been  replaced  by  hesita- 
tion- There’s  a striking  anal- 
ogy between  the  predica- 
ments ofthe  Conservative 
Party  and  tire  monarchy. 

Ha vtogtranformed  them- 
selves to  ride  the  populist 
wave  to  the  i980s,  they  have 


now  lost  their  touch  in  the 
1990s.  The  instinct  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  is  tobry  to 
reconnect  with  the  innocesat, 
deferential  1950sJUke  John 
Major's  similar  search  for 
his  own  land  oflost  content 
from  the  same  era.  it  is 
doomed  to  &3,  but  without 
the  politician’s  ultimate 
release  of  electoral  defeat. 

It  is  understandable  to 
retreat  when  things  go 
wrong;  People  do  that  in  all 
sorts  of  situations.  His  not 
hard  to  imagine  the  Queen, 
exhausted  by  the  media  siege 
and  surrounded  by  courtiers 
lytnpwrihi'llv  opposed  to 
change,  looking  out  ova*  her 
gardens  from  the  comfort  of 
the  surrounding  walls  and 
concluding  that  a period  of 
quiet  consolidation  is 
required.  Put  the  blame  on 
Diana  and  FereSe.  Sit  tight 
and  wait  for  the  trouble  out- 
side to  die  down. 

TtmWghinAiKI^  poHwipa 

Bntpossfbly  fatal  to  the  em- 
barrassed cause  of  constitu- 
tional mtmarchy.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  monarchy  is  a 
reflection  ofthe  society  over 
which  it  presides.  By  this 
token,  the  revival  of  monar- 
chism in  the  Thatcher  years 
showed  us  the  contradictory 
backwardness  of  radical  eco- 
nomlc  liberalism  existing  be- 
zteath  a carapace  of  feudal 
populism.  But  what  do  we 
see  today  in  what  the  author 
Tom  Naim  calls  the 
enchanted  glass? 

We  see  an  exhausted  insti- 
tution whose  only  serious 
agenda  is  its  own  survival 
and  which  survives  now 
purely  because  of  our  failure 
-—not  the  monarchy’s  failure 
— either  to  reform  or  to 
replace  it  It  is  not  a flatter- 
ing reflection  for  any  of  us. 
Do  wejust  leave  things  as 
they  are?  Or  do  we  haven 
plan?  Ills  time  that  we  had 
something  better  to  look  at 
when  we  hold  the  glass  to 
ourselves.  At  the  moment 
there  Is  just  a big  nothing. 


The  hamster  that  lay  down 
but  took  forever  to  die 


ss^  j 


Suzanne  Moore 


SEX  and  death.  That  is 
what  you  give  children 
pets  for,  isn’t  it?  So  that 
thSF  laamabout  these  vital  top- 
ics. You  know — the  cycle  cf 
life,  respect  for  all  livhig  things, 

ti&  curious  x&xxnsscf  repro- 
duction—- apet  of  one’s  own  is 
supposed  to  provide  an  this  and 
more.  Learning  that  rabbits  do 
indeed  breed  like  rabbits,  that 
disturbed  mice  wHTeatiheir 
own  babies,  that  tadpoles 
rarely  make  it to  foil  froghood. 

that  a itagVi  | jft  wmiw  endbw 

attempts  at  fornication  with 
things  thatarenot  actually 
dogs.  These  are  the  essential 
ficts  cf  life  we  feel  must  be 
passed  an  to  our  own  cf^ring. 

A miserable  little  rodent  ina 
ca^  willleada  solitary  exls- 


hard  by  toddlers  that  its  eyes 
almost  burst  out  of  its  head- 
Terrapins  will  be  re  wed  up  cn 
the  carpet  as  if  they  were  toy 
cars.  Nappies  and  jewellery 
win  be  put  an  cats.  And  eventu- 
ally thse  beloved  animals  will 
pass  away  and  our  children 
wm  understand  the  concept  cf 
mortality. 

This,  cf  course,  is  the  theory. 
The  practice  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent Having  recently  suf- 
fered the  loss  cf  a cherished  but. 


it  has  to  be  admitted,  sorely 
abused  hamster,  I can  honestly 
say  that  deato  remains  the 
greatmystery  it  always  was. 
The passing  cf  this  particular 
hamster  was  not  easy.  It  died 
mad  was  resurrected  on  several 
occasions,  promoting  confu- 
sion in  my  children’s  minds. 
The  first  time  it  died  was  cer- 
tainly dramatic — floods  of 
tears,  sobbing  "Don't  die 
Patchy,  please  don't  die.”  The 
thing  was  clearfy  on  its  way  out 
but  not  quite  dead.  Iphcned  the 
vet,  anxious  to  be  seen  to  be 
doing  something.  The  vet  was 
busy  wife  a more  important  an- 
imal but  his  assistant  had  a 
word.  “Have  you  got  any  Luco- 
zade  Sporfi"  she  asked.  “Anda 
pipette?"  Unfit  mother  that  I 
am  Thai!  mltlierfifttwflftiitigB 
but  I found  an  eyedropper  and, 
improvising,  stuck  sesne  sugar 
water  into  its  quivering  month. 
To  my  amazement,  the  bloody 
fifing  came  alive.  I became,  in 
my  children’s  eyes,  an  even 
more  efficient  life  saver  than 
Pamela  Anderson  and  Michael 
Buerk  combined.  The  only 
thing  was,  the  hamster  then 
proceeded  to  have  this  near 


for  months. 

We  took  it  to  the  vet  He  said 
the  Gword.  Hamster  cancer 
was  not  something!  was  fem- 
iliar  with  Ha  gave  tt  an  injec- 
tion. I gave  him  loads  of  money. 
It  carried  on  far  ages,  poar 
thtno.  pgtttpg  scrawnier  and 
scrawnier.  The  children  Started 
talking  about  my  mother  who 
had  died  of  cancer.  The  youn- 
gest came  home  from  school 
witha  drawing.  “My  Nana  is  an 
angaL  Tam  sad.”  So  this  was 
why  you  had  pets,  then,  so  that 
children  could  talk  about  grie£ 


Much  discussion  was  had 
about  tombstones.  “I  hate  it 
when  they  say  that  the  person 
just  fell  asleep,”  said  my  oldest 
It  isn't  Just  like  feHtogasTeep. 
is  it?”  We  talked  of  cremation 
and  burial,  of  reincarnation 
and  afhamster  heaven,  imag- 
ined as  a great  wheel  in  the  sky. 

The  day  finally  came  when 
Patchy  could  no  longer  be  res- 
urrected by  a soft  drink  and  we 
found  him  stiff  at  the  bottom  cf 
the  cage.  My  youngest  was  dis- 
traufdto  wanting  to  phone 
Ghikflitte-  Her  sister  was  away 
sol  felt  that!  must  preserve 

hbn  till  diHMitwIiAiBa  I 

wrapped  him  in  Microwave 

film  anri  piifh^Tn  in  a rthtnoco 

takeaway  box  with  a few  dried 
flowers  around  him.  Then  he 
started  to  smell  and  had  to  be 
put  out  the  back  where  the  cat 
tried  to  get  him  out  ofthe  box.  Is 
there  no  dignity? 

The  service  Itself  was  a small 
affair.  We  said  a few  words 
about  his  life  and  the  adven- 
tures he  hadhad,  most  cf  them, 
whan  we  came  to  think  about 
it,  concerned  with  him  trying  to 
escape  orneariy  dying  in  other 
exciting  ways.  We  talked  of 
spirits  and  ghoste  and  Dracu- 
las.  My  daughter  got  busy  mak» 
inga  card.  “Clara  (her  best 
friend)  made  nK  a card  whan 
Patchy  died,  so  Pm  making  her 
a cardbecuase  her  dentist 
died.”  she  said. 

Perhaps  the  kids  had  learnt 
something  after  all,  something 
about  letting  go.  the  inevitabil- 
ity cf  death,  the  uniqueness  of 
fids  tiny  life.  Immediately  his 
decomposing  little  body  was  in 
the  ground  the  tears  stopped. 
“Can  we  have  another  one?” 
they  begged,  “and  can  we  call  it 

cyanrty  fhft  with*  runups1 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Guardian 


A flood  on 
Bridgewater 


THE  Home  Office  Minis- 
ter. Tim  Kirkhope.  dis- 
putes with  Michael 
Chance,  the  prosecutor 
in  the  Carl  Bridgewater  mur- 
der case,  the  importance  of  the 
undisclosed  evidence  relating 
to  unknown  f ngerprints  on 
Bridgewater’s  bicycle. 

The  object  of  a trial  Is  for  all 
of  the  evidence  to  be  tested  by 
prosecuting  and  defence  coun- 
sel, In  front  of  a judge  and  jury. 
It  is  not  for  the  Home  Office  to 
rehearse  the  prosecution's 
case  and  then  to  deny  the  ev- 
idence to  the  court  because,  in 
their  view,  neither  defence 
counsel  nor  Judge  and  jury 
could  have  drawn  a different 
conclusion. 

Ray  Elms. 

71  Bedford  Court  Mansions, 
Bedford  Avenue. 

London  WClB  3 AD. 


THE  latest  twist  in  the 
Bridgewater  Four  cam- 
pa  ign  reminds  me  of 
Adolf  Beck  wrong]  y accused 
and  falsely  imprisoned,  who 
served  five  years  before  being 
pardoned. 

Had  the  fingerprint-classifi- 
cation system  introduced  in 
1901  —Just  months  before  his 
release  — been  in  place,  no 
prosecution  could  have  pro- 
ceeded. Beck  received  £5,000 
in  compensation,  an  enor- 
mous sum  at  a time  when  shop 
assistants  were  lucky  to  earn 
£50  per  annum. 

If  the  original  verdict  on  the 
Bridgewater  Four  is  over- 
turned, what  price  justice 
today? 

Michael  Linden. 

38  Cecile  Park, 

London  N89AS. 


Marcel  Berlins 

(Writ  large,  April  9) 
asks:  “In  whose  inter- 
ests is  it  to  keep  innocent  men 
in  prison?"  Among  those  who 
have  an  interest  is  Michael 
Howard  because,  if  the 
Bridgewater  Four's  innocence 
Is  officially  acknowledged : 
people  might  start  to  deduce 
that  there  are  other  innocent 
people  In  prison;  some  might 
even  realise  that  there  proba- 
bly are  thousands  of  innocent 
people  in  prison;  and  some 
might  conclude  that  “prison 
works"  is  more  accurate  an 
expression  than  anything  else 
Michael  Howard  has  ever  ut- 
tered. It  is  in  Michael  How- 
ard’s interest  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  prison  works  very  ef- 
fectively by  incarcerating  the 
innocent  and  enabling  the 
guilty  to  escape  justice. 

Sean  Goodsir-Cullen. 

176  Latymer  Court, 

London  W6  0NS. 


LIKE  Jill  Morrell  (Untrue 
confessions,  April  11),  1 
clearly  remember  the 
Carl  Bridgewater  murder,  the 
attendant  publicity  and  triaL 


Citizens  advice  bungle 


IT  IS  interesting  to  note  that 
the  main  defence  of  Ann 


a the  main  defence  of  Ann 
Abraham,  the  chief  executive 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Citizens  Advice  Bureaux, 
against  the  delivery  of  bad  ad- 
vice appears  to  be  that  solici- 
tors may  not  be  very  good 
either(Letters.  April  11). 

If  NACAB  is  committed  to 
high  quality  advice,  it  has  to  • 
move  beyond  window  dress- 
ing poor  advice.  As  a CAB 
caseworker  I find  it  hard  to 
accept  that  NACAB’s  commit- 
ment to  deliver  good  advice  is 
anything  more  than  a paper 
exercise. 

It  is  not  enough  to  commis- 
sion reports  and  privately  ac- 
knowledge that  40  per  cent  of 
advice  (on  employment)  is 
wrong.  For  a start,  there  are 
questions  of  commitment  to 
the  40  per  cent  who  were  ad- 
vised wrongly  — are  they  to  be 
called  back  to  have  their  ad- 
vice rectified  or  offered  appro* 
priate  compensation? 

Unfortunately  NACAB  is 
still  advocating  the  use  of  self- 
taught  volunteers,  mainly 
committed  to  the  work  but  too 
often  unable  to  deliver  profes- 
sional and  accurate  advice. 

The  bas  ic  tra  ining  for  volun- 


teer advisers  is  wholly  inade- 
quate. NACAB’s  insistence  on 
operating  an  open-door  ser- 
vice delivering  advice  on  al- 
most any  issue  seems  at  best 
idealistic. 

It  is  essential  that  NACAB 
moves  away  from  the  ,rWe  can 
deal  with  anything”  approach 
towards  the  provision  of 
specialist  advice  in  areas  of 
expertise  alongside  simple, 
non-advisory  signposting  to 
other  organisations  for  other 
issues.  Only  then  will  it  be 
able  to  tap  into  fixture  funding 
opportunities  such  as  legal- 
aid  franchising. 

Any  defence  by  Ann  Abra- 
ham that  things  have,  and  con- 
tinue to.  improve  does  not  fit 
with  my  experience. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
taxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  pos!  to  1 19  Farringdon  Hoad, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e-mail 
to  lettersin'guardian.co.uk. 
Please  include  a lull  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-mailed 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear. 


Sympathetic 
and  professional 
i « advice  on 

divorce 

and 

separation 


Family  break-up  can  be  an 
extremely  traumatic 
experience.  Safeguard  your 
interests  and  lessen  the 
financial  and  emotional  impact 
of  the  situation. 

Return  the  FREEPOST 
coupon  or  call  The  Solicitors 
Trust,  the  national  network  of 
200  local  solicitors,  FREE 
anytime  on: 

0500  010*010 
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but  it  is  linked  in  my  mind 
with  a similar  tragedy  which 
occurred  at  the  time:  the  kill- 
ing of  E lair  Peach,  who  was 
beaten  to  death  by  a group  of 
police  officers  (from  the 
Special  Patrol  Group) 
following  an  anti-racist 
demonstration. 

Carl  Bridgewater  was  killed 
by  a single  bullet,  but  four 
men  were  sentenced  to  life  for 
his  murder.  The  group  of 
policemen  who  attacked  Blair 
Peach  were  identified  but  as  it 
was  not  possible  to  identify 
the  individual  responsible  for 
the  blow  that  killed  him,  they 
all  walked  free. 

Both  trials  took  place  at 
j about  the  same  time  but  with 
very  different  outcomes — a 
case  Of  rough  justice  if  ever 
there  was  one. 

Nigel  Baker. 

51  Cephas  Avenue, 

London  El  4AR. 
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The  quango  quandary  (cont.) 

WHAT  value  Nolan?  If  j pointed  for  political  fidelity  j £34, 000  a day,  April  11)  are  out- 1 system  of  allowance 
his  proposals  that  and  not  business  merit  Con-  I rageous-Butitwonldbe  compensates  those  s 

quango  leaders  I trast  this  with  the  success  of  I wrong  to  draw  from  this  the  public  bodies  for  tht 


m M MHAT  value  Nolan?  If 
his  proposals  that 
W quango  leaders 
should  not  be  paid  are  true,  I 
Cake  it  for  granted  that  he's 
doing  his  work  for  nothing— 
otherwise  his  proposals  are 
hollow  (Nolan:  end  quango 

scandal,  April  11).  What  is  a 
commission  like  this  if  it’s  not 
a quango?  Perhaps,  after  all, 
we  should  have  been  prepared 
to  pay  more  for  a more  analyt- 
ical mid  competent  job. 

Quangos  cover  a wide  field. 
The  people  highlighted  by  you 
for  criticism  on  your  front 
page  head  competitive 
businesses  and  do  not  pretend 
to  do  anything  other  than 
make  business  work.  They  are 
neither  leaders  of  public  opin- 
ion nor  politicians  bending  to 
every  whim  of  public  opinion 
nor  again  public  representa- 
tives monitoring  services  in 
the  public  interest  They  head 
publicly  owned  businesses. 

You  ignore  the  huge  im- 
provements that  have  oc- 
curred in  nationalised  indus- 
tries and  publicly  owned 
businesses  and  services  insti- 
gated and  developed  by  Sir 
Brian  Shaw  and  people  like 
him.  Nationalised  Industries 
were  a laughing  stock,  unsuc- 
cessful because  of  the  quality 
of  their  leaders,  largely  ap- 


pointed for  political  fidelity 
and  not  business  merit  Con- 
trast this  with  the  success  of 
nationalised  industries  in 
Canada,  led  by  highly  paid, 
properly  qualified  and  moti- 
vated people  producing  eco- 
nomic returns  to  the  public 
purse.  Is  Nolan  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  a man  like 
Shaw,  accepting  a job  to  lead 
and  reform  the  old  PLA,  or  to 
chair  the  AA,  would  risk  his 
reputation  in  doing  only  12 
days  a year? 

Would  the  committee  of  the 
AA  appoint  him  chairman  and 
probably  pay  him  a good  deal 
more  than  the  Government  for 
just  10  or  11  days  a year  if  its 
members  believed,  after  many 
years  as  its  treasurer,  that  he 
wasn't  worth  it? 

Would  the  Government 
have  attracted  himfbr  nothing 
when  business  would  have 
paid  him  as  much  if  not  more? 

Thankfully  we  have  finally 
accepted  the  old  adage  that,  in 
business  at  least  paying  pea- 
nuts produces  only  monkeys. 
David  R Thomas. 

343  Nine  Mile  Ride, 
Wokingham.  Berks  RG4Q  I 
3NH. 


THE  payments  to  quango- 
crats  highlighted  in  your 


■ crats  highlighted  in  your 
report  (Top  quangocraton 


£34,  DOT  a day,  April  11)  are  out- 
rageous. But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  draw  from  this  the 
conclusion  that  all  payments 
should  be  ended.  Those  who 
sit  on  public  bodies,  whether 
as  elected  councillors  or  as 
government  appointees, 
should  do  so  out  of  a sense  of 
public  duty — but  if  there  Is  no 
payment  whatsoever,  public 
life  will  be  limited  to  the 
retired  or  wealthy. 

There  is  a remarkable  dis- 
crepancy between  local  coun- 
cillors who  can  be  surcharged  | 
for  financial  mistakes  and 
quangocrats  who  receive 
large  payments,  but  cannot  be 
held  to  account  for  errors  that 
cost  the  public  dear. 

Those  taking  decisions 
about  public  expenditure 
should  be  accountable  to  the 
people  affected — either 
through  local  councils  or 
through  regional  assemblies . j 
But  the  principle  that  led  to 
MPs  being  paid  stands  true: 
such  pos  itions  are  not  open  to 
all  if  there  is  no  payment  This 
might  not  be  a serious  prob- 
lem if  we  are  talking  about  12 
days  a year,  but  what  about 
being  leader  of  a council, 
which  might  take  two  days  a 
week? 

The  sensible  approach 
would  be  to  have  a universal 


lMfHTT.R  tha  Hiiardian  dia- 
W coveries  about  current 


■V  coveries  about  current 
quangoism  are  important 
(though  you  omit  the  feet  that 
the  chairman  of  Boots  the 
Chemist  earns  £33,000  for  his 
two-days-a-week  post  as  Chair 
of  the  Funding  Agency  for 
Schools)  we  need  surely  to 
take  a slightly  longer  view. 

Patronage  and  nomination 
have  long  been  co-extensive 
with  governance  here.  It  is  ca- 
sually illiterate  to  compare 
England  with  other  “spoils 
systems"  (normally  the  US  is 
invoked),  since  we  have  a 
1,000-year  history  here  of  fa- 
vouring a certain  class  or  type 
of  person.  Anyone  who  has  ex- 
amined the  correspondence 
regarding  senior  appoint- 
ments will  find  again  and 
again  the  querulous  anxieties 
so  understated  in  true  English 
tradition:  “Er,  will  he  fit  in?" 
Philip  Corrigan. 

19  Sidmouth  Gardens, 

Bristol  BS35HE. 


For  the  record  I The  Darwin  debate  evolves  I Looted  by  Lagos 


[~)  EGARDING  your  report 
li  (Airport  asylum  poster 
ban  lifted,  April  12)  of  an  al- 
leged ban  at  BAA's  airports  on 
posters  giving  information  to 
asylum-seekers,  we  did  not 
ban  the  posters.  Permission  to 
display  them  in  the  immigra- 
tion hails  was  refused  by  the 
Immigration  Office  because  of 
their  effect  on  the  How  of  pas- 
sengers. BAA  has  no  control 
over  these  areas,  which  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Immigration  Office. 

We  are  concerned  to  make 
sure  that  asylum  seekers  do 
get  the  information  they  need 
and  we  have  taken  the  initia-  , 
five  to  arrange  for  posters  and 
notices  to  be  displayed  in  the 
arrivals  piers.  We  have  there- 
fore not  been  an  obstacle  to  , 
providing  this  information . 
Steven  Olivant 
BAA  pic. 

130  Wilton  Road,  i 

London  SW1V1LQ.  I 


IAN  KATZ  (Monkey  retrial, 
April  ll)  and  Linda  Grant 


] LIRTHER  to  your  mention 
I of  The  Boom-Boom  Room, 


I of  The  Boom-Boom  Room, 
staged  here  in  1992  (Stripping 
yams.  Women.  April  9).  the 
director  did  not  tell  the 
women  in  the  cast  to  “take 
their  tops  off*’,  and  the  student 
actresses  did  not  state  “they 
felt  takes  advantage  of":  one 
actress  did  briefly  dance  top- 
less, with  consent.  The  play 
completed  its  scheduled  run. 
(Prof)  David  Meyer. 
Department  of  Drama, 
University  of  Manchester. 
Manchester  M13  9PL. 


I SUPPOSE  you  employ  Linda 
1 Grant  to  provoke  silly  old  fos- 


sils like  me  into  writing,  but 

when  she  says  “the  Old  Testa- 
ment makes  no  mention  of  for- 
giveness" (April  ll ).  I do  won- 
der how  she  can  have  reached 
adolescence  without  hearing 
the  story  of  Joseph,  whose 
brothers  left  him  in  a pit  to  die. 
Many  years  later  he  forgave 
them  with  tears.  When  Ms 
Grant  reaches  her  18th  birth- 
day. HI  gladly  give  her  a Bible. 
(Rev)  A J Ward. 

6 Lower  Forge. 

Eardington.  Salop  WYI65LQ. 


■April  ll)  and  Linda  Grant 
(Knee  benders  for  the  truth, 
April  11)  amply  illustrate  the 
current  confusion  regarding 
the  construction  of  a world 
view  appropriate  to  modern 
times.  Fbr  Grant:  “To  build  a 
world  based  on  human  ethics 
and  human  values,  rather 
than  materialism  and  reli- 
gion, is  the  coming  task."  For 
the  creationists:  “But  in  the 
21st  century  people  will  need  a 
better  principle  than  materi- 
alism and  that’s  what  I*m  try- 
ing to  develop.” 

These  are  curious  bedfel- 
lows in  opposition  to  material- 
ism. But  Richard  Dawkins,  for 
example,  a leading  advocate  of 
materialism,  allows  impres- 
sive specialist  expertise  to  dis- 
tort a rounded  treatment  of 
wider  philosophical 
questions. 

We  need  a deeper  under- 
standing of  things — not  some 
new  hyle  to  replace  old  con- 
cepts, but  an  awareness  that 
any  such  concept  can  only 
ever  be  relative.  But  if  the  uni- 
verse is  not  the  sort  of  place 
which  can  contain  absolute 
truths,  or  unshakeable  theo- 
ries. from  whence  do  we  de- 
rive the  moral  imperative? 
Grant  beseeches  us  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  only  have 
each  other,  and  that  moral 
codes  must  be  built  by  consen- 
sus. mankind  thereby  saving 
itself  rather  than  waiting  to  be 
saved.  But  again  the  spectra  of 
the  moral  imperative  rises: 
why  should  we  do  these 
things?  To  such  questions  the 
humanist  can  only  appeal  to 
shared  values  and  a sense  of 
right  and  wrong. 

JP  Green.  1 

55  Benson  Avenue, 

London  E63EE.  i 


feet).  Although  the  basic  pro- 
cess of  evolution  is  now  well 
understood  and  generally  ac- 
cepted, the  theory  of  evolution 
does  not  and  cannot  exclude 
the  possibility  of  intelligent 
| non-human  intervention,  es- 
pecially in  the  puzzling  devel- 
opment of  the  human  species. 
This  Is  or  should  be  a strictly 
scientific  issue,  but  it  has 
been  bedevilled  by  foe  unwar- 
ranted assumption  that  non- 
human  intervention  can  only 
be  divine  intervention. 

The  debate  will  serve  a use- 
ful purpose  if  it  eventually 
reveals  that  religion  and  sci- 
entific materialism  are 
equally  Inadequate  as  a basis 
for  rational  education  and  a 
rational  world-view. 

Philip  Lloyd  Lewis. 

57F  Mallard  Road. 
Bournemouth  BH8  9PJ. 


COR  the  Liberian  conflict  to 
1 have  a meaningful  solu- 


DARWTNTSM  does  not 
answer  all  the  questions. 
There  Is  the  niggl  ing  problem 
of  the  speed  of  change,  for 
instance.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  if  we  tad  relied  solely  on 
chance  mutations  fbr  our  de- 
velopment then,  mathemati- 
cally, we’d  all  be  still  very  sim- 
ilar to  our  amoebic  ancestors. 

If  methods  are  developed  for 
improving  Darwin  and  filling 
in  the  gaps  In  evolutionary 
theory,  then  the  present  tattle 
could  be  very  creative.  In  any 
case,  what  is  wrong  with 
teaching  that  science  is  the 
history  of  argument  and  that 
It  is  still  largely  conducted  at 
the  whim  of  social  and  politi-  j 
cal  pressures,  and  whoever  is  ! 
prepared  to  pay  for  research? 
Mark  Abraham. 

168  Egerton  Road  North, 
Manchester  MlB  6DB. 


I have  a meaningful  solu- 
tion, Nigerians  must  be 
removed  from  their  peace- 
keeping roles  (Fugitive  Libe- 
rian warlord  swears  no  sur- 
render, April  ll).  Nigeria's 
military  junta  has  been  In- 
volved in  Liberian  internal  af- 
fairs from  the  starL 

Ibrahim  Babangida  saw 
himself  as  a world  statesman 
with  the  Wisdom  and  oil 
money  to  meddle  in  others'  af- 
fairs. Although  the  late  Sam- 
uel Doe  was  rejected  by  his 
people.  Babangida  encour- 
aged him  to  hang  on  to  power 
by  all  means  because  he  calcu- 
lated that  military  head  of 
states  in  neighbouring 
countries  (Ghana,  Liberia, 
Togo.  Sierra  Leone)  may  im- 
prove his  own  chance  of  per- 
petuating himself  as  civilian 
president  of  Nigeria. 

Peace-keeping  roles  require 
a disciplined,  intelligent 
army.  I was  told  by  a group  of 
Liberians  that  ships  departing 
Monrovia  to  Lagos  were 
loaded  with  goods  looted  by 
the  Nigerian  army:  from  do- 
mestic stereo  units  to  street 
light-poles  with  copper  wire 
uprooted.  What  Nigeria  lacks 
at  home — clean  hands,  disci- 
pline, peace  and  order — can- 
not  logically  be  offered  to 
others.  j 

SojiLapite.  l 

Medlar  Street,  I 

London  SE5. 


We  scored  too 


1R/OLVERHAMPTON  Wan- 
WW  derers,  local  rivals  to 


THE  evolution  versus  cre- 
ation controversy  is  basi- 


HA  VE  the  Creationists  ever 
noticed  that  chapter  2 of 


I ation  controversy  is  basi- 
cally a struggle  between  reli- 
gious dogmatists  and 
scientific  dogmatists  for 
social  supremacy,  particu- 
larly the  right  to  have  their 
views  “taught"  to  children  lie 
instilled  as  unquestionable 


■ l noticed  that  chapter  2 of 
Genesis  contradicts  Chapter  i 
of  Genesis  (compare  1 At  to  27 
with  2H8  to  20,  just  for  start- 
ers), and  if  so  how  do  they 
reconcile  ttiis? 

Dave  Jason. 

44  Shirley  Road, 

Freeman  tie, 

Southampton  SO  15  3EU. 


■V  derars,  local  rivals  to 

WBA.  found  their  guardian 
angel  in  Sir  Jack  Hayward,  a 
multi-millionaire  who  has  in- 
jected cash  Info  the  dub. 
Followingyour  leader  (April 
12).  we  Baggies,  as  poorer 
neighbours,  have  a Guardian 
angel  too.  But  are  you  subtly 
showing  support  for  now, -cen- 
trist Labour's  fiscal  prudence? 
Scott  Lawley, 

Lancaster  University. 
Lancaster  LAI  4ZA. 


Michael  Howard’s  performance 
on  probation  is  criminal 


system  of  allowances  which 
compensates  those  sitting  on 
public  bodies  for  their  time  at 
a standard  rate.  Median  white- 
collar  earnings  would  be  a fair 
rate. 

(CUr)  Tal  Michael 
22c  Bickerton  Road, 

London  N195JS. 


K dlCHAEL  HO  WARD'S  pro- 
I VI  posal  to  link  probation  of- 


ficers’ pay  to  the  re-offending 
rates  of  those  under  their 
supervision  (Probation  pay 
linked  to  crime.  April  10)  bla- 
tantly seeks  to  blame  crime  on 
a group  of  professionals  who 
are  at  the  sharp  end  of  efforts 
to  reduce  it.  Under  this 
scheme  I would  be  punished 
because  some  of  my  clients 
commit  more  offences:  any- 
one with  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  criminal  Justice  knows 
thisto  be  entirely 
unavoidable. 

I have  a caseload  of  nearly 
50  young  men  between  15  and 
21,  who  mostly  have  substan- 
tial previous  convictions  by 
the  time  they  reach  me.  I 
supervise  them  on  licence 
when  they  are  released  from 
Young  Offender  Institutions. 
Not  surprisingly,  some  of 
them  do  re-offend  during  the 
licence  period.  There  is  not 
one  thing  I— or  anyone  else — 
could  do  to  prevent  that 

I can  think  of  two  recent 
cases  where  my  client  has  Im- 
mediately owned  up  to  me  in 
considerable  shame  about  I 

having  committed  a new  ' 

offence. 

In  both  cases,  the  young 
man  clearly  knew  he  had  let 
himself  down  — and  let  me 
down.  The  new  offences  were 
far  less  serious  that  their  pre- 
vious ones.  These,  in  the  real 
world,  are  successes  — - people 
whose  offending  career  is 
diminishing  in  seriousness 
and  who  are  beginning  to  feel 
remorse. 

I love  my  job  but  perhaps 
I’ve  got  it  all  wrong:  it’s  actu- 
ally our  fault  that  some  of- 
fenders cannot  be  stopped  in 
their  tracks  by  receiving  a 
Probation  Order,  or  being  on  a 
licence. 

Laura  Kerr. 

Sheffield. 


quality  service  at  a reduced 
cost.  What  have  I done  to  de- 
serve such  treatment?  It  feels 
like  three  strikes  and  out  to 
me. 

David  Maynard. 

Thistle  boon  Cottage. 
Thistleboon, 

Mumbles, 

Swansea. 


I SUGGEST  cutting  out  the 
I middle  man,  so  to  speak,  and 


having  offenders  work  for  the 
probation  service. 

That  way,  their  tendency  to 
burgle  would  be  limited  by  the 
prospect  of  no  pay  rise  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Probation  offi- 
cers. on  tiie  other  hand,  may 
find  themselves  a more  lucra- 
tive form  of  employment  and 
one  which  is  only  slightly 
more  despised  by  the  Home 
Office,  in  the  field  of  crime. 
Marilyn  J Gregory. 

43  Hare  ourt  Road, 

Sheffield  S101DH. 


PERHAPS  Mr  Howard's  pay 
could  be  reduced  when- 


I could  be  reduced  when- 
ever a prisoner  escapes  from 
custody,  or  indeed  could  be 
linked  to  the  overall  levels  of 
crime? 

Sean  Alta. 

82  Crescent  Road, 

Alexandra  Park, 

London  N224RZ. 


Winning  ticket 


Michael  Howard 

removes  the  qualification 
required  to  practise  as  a pro- 
bation officer,  takes  away 
from  those  who  offend  respon- 
sl  bility  for  their  own  behav- 
iour by  relating  officers'  pay 
to  the  rise  in  crime  and  then 
demands  that  we  provide  a 


DENIS  Vaughan’S  letter 
(April  12)  stating  that  “no 
lottery  has  cost  so  much" 
reveals  his  reluctance  to  be  put 
off  by  facts.  It  is  bizarre  to  sug- 
gest that  tiie  lottery's  running 
costs  are  fixed,  and  untrue  that 
the  capital  cost  “was  only 
£49.5m’’.  The  lottery  involves 
over  600  people  employed  full- 
time by  Camelot,  the  training 
of  over  75.000  retail  staff  and  a 
great  dealmore.  Capital 
costs  are  approaching  £200m. 

Camelot  was  awarded  the 
licence  in  part  as  it  submitted 
the  lowest  bid.  It  is  the  world's 
second-most  efficient  operator. 
David  Rigg. 

Camelot  Group  pic. 

20  Cockspur  Street, 

London  SW1Y  5BL. 


A Country  Diary 


NORTH  PEMBROKESHIRE: 
Pengelli  Forest  is  closely 
associated  with  the  young 
children  of  Eglyswyrw  school. 
Go  there  for  a reawakening 
of  childhood.  [Firstly,  there  is 
the  approach.  From  the  Fe- 
lindre  end  you  follow  a nar- 
row road  up,  down  and 
around  Castell  Henllys  where 
you  see  Iron  Age  huts  with 
Iron  Age  pigs  rootling  around. 
But  you  carry  on.  past  snooz- 
ing cats  and  yawning  dogs  to 
cross  a ford.  Having  com- 
pleted all  these  adventures 
you  arrive  at  Pengelli.  It  has 
oak  trees  of  varied  ages.  -Soma 
stand  like  slim,  fit  giants 
ready  to  rise  and  fight  for 
Arthur.  Their  height  in  some 
of  the  sheltered  valleys  is 
daunting  and  dizzy-making. 
Others  have  been  coppiced. 

All  the  wood  bas  been  used.  It 
may  go  to  provide  a habitat 
for  beetles  and  spiders,  birds 
and  mammals.  Or  used  to  pro-  . 
vide  seats,  works  of  art  in  j 

themselves,  reminiscent  of  ! 

the  sculpture  trail  In  the  For-  1 
estof  Dean.  Yet  more  has  been 
used  for  charcoal  burning 
over  the  winter.  Some  goes  for 
firewood  to  bring  in  cash,  it  jg 


laid  out  with  easily  followed 
walks  each  with  its  own 
colour  and  a piece  of  wood 
carved  by  a local  craftsman  to 
indicate  tts  likely  provenance 
— woodpeckers.  Insects,  but- 
terflies and  go  on.  If  you're  a 
wandering  Celt  look  at  the 
thick  ivy  on  some  trees  to  see 
the  origin  of  your  knotwork. 
Older  trees  are  covered  in 
moss  supporting  a thick 
growth  of  polypody  ferns.  The 
Maoinogion  is  around  every 
corner.  Now  is  the  time  to  go. 
It  is  awakening.  Early  butter 
fries,  tadpoles  squirming  in 
the  ponds,  soon  pied  fly  catch- 
ers may  appear.  Certainly  the 
bluebells  and  wood  anemones 
wiih  you  see  their  leaves  al- 
ready. It  is  a national  nature 
reserve.  Quite  properly  we 
are  provided  with  paths  to 
keep  to.  Ouite  improperly  I 
mourn  for  nature  being 
turned  into  yet  another 
museum  — file  past  the  exhib- 
its. but  don  t touch  — and 

*h°  come  to  help.  ' 
They  have  a forest  hut  with  a 
wood-burning  stove  and  a 
chlmbley.  For  fun. 

AUDREY  [NSCH' 
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The  judge  they’d  like  to  lock  up 


As  Chief  Inspector  of 
Prisons,  Stephen  Tumim 
battled  Whitehall,  and 
Michael  Howard,  to  build  a 
decent  system.  His  new  book 
shows  an  undimmed  talent 
to  embarrass.  Photograph 
by  MARTIN  ARGLES 


The  Joanna  Coles 
Interview 


STEPHEN  Tumim 
answers  fbe  door . 
with  the 

announcement  ' 
that  he  has  just 
refused  to  debate 
Whether  Prisons  Wortfon 
Radio  4*s  World  Tonight  with 
the  minister  for  prisons  “Ann 
...Ann... "“...He  calls  her 
WitherspoonT  interrupts  ' 
Winifred. TmnizB.  his  with,  as 
she  propels  us  briskly  from  ‘ 
under  herfeet  in  the  kitchen 
towards  his  study. 

.‘••A  terribly  ugiy  woman, 
what ” giggles  Tumim^s  he 
leads  the  way  to  his  d&attoe 
back  of  the  house,  a crown’s 
thmw  from  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. In  the  passage,  he  stum- 
bles over  a painting  he  thinks 
might  be  a Tissot  and  “worth  a 
lot  of  money,  X hope”.  Then  be 
pours  us  both  a sherry  and 
announces  thenfficial  way  to 
address  him  now  is  as  “his 
honour  Stephen  Tumim.  I 
don *t  use  it  znyself of  course, 
but  the  point  is  Fm  no  longer 
called  siudge". 

Much  to  the  Home  Secretary 
Michael  Howard's  relict 
Stephen  Tumim  is  no  longer 
called  Her  Majesty’s  Chief 
Inspector  of  Prisons  either. 
After  eight  years  of  consis- 
tently embarrassing  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a series  cf 
reports  on  the  abysmal  state  of 
Britain ’s  prisons,  Tumim  left  . 
theixstfastNovemba’,  his' : 
contract  unrenewed.  - •' 

But  his  talent  to  embarrass 
remains  gloriously  intact  Last 
Tuesday,  one  week  after  How- 
ard's White  Paper  arguing  that 
mandatory  longer  sentences 
would  deter  criminals,  Tumim 
and  a fellow  group  cf  legal 
expats  published  Prisons 
2000,  a book  which  argues  pre- 
cise^ the  opposite. 

Arid  yesterday  his  influence 
on  the  quality  of  prison  life  was 
felt  yet  again,  with  the  Home 
Office  announcement  that  the 
practice  of  "stoppingoirt"  had 
officially  ended.  The  final  pot 
was  handed  in  at  Amdey  Jail 
in  Leeds,  promptingPaul 
Cavadino  of  the  Penal  Affairs 
Consortium  to  comment  “IFs 
a tribute  to  Judge  Tumhn's 
tenacity  that  he  never  ceased 
to  harass  toe  Government  to 
improve  sanitation."  He  added 
that  without  Tumim ’s  persis- 
tence the  prison  service  would 

still  be  feced  with  sanitary 


facilities  worse  than  those  en- 
visaged by  the Victorians. 

But  what  exactly  has  Tumim 

been  up fagftw* hfo 
“Oh  working  wildfy  hard. 

what,”  he  says,  eyes  gleaming 
through  his  half-moon  glasses. 
This  is  not  a joke.  Five  minutes 
later,  he’s  still  rhwrirtwg 
through  his  list  of  prpjects- 
There  was  the  Channel  4 film 
in  the  Cayman  Islands,  a trip  to 
St  Helena  “and  bade  an  a 
splendid  ship  to  Cardiff,"  a trip 
to  Uganda  examining  prisons, 
a series  cf  interviews  with  col- 
lectors for  Am  Royal  Arariwriy 
Maga»irw»;  hia  chairmanship  of 
a mental  h»alto  tribunal;  the 
Charlie  Douglas  Home  fellow- 
ship to  compare  European  jail 
sentences  with  ours;  a 
research  fellowship  at  “Teddy 
Hall"  (St  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxfbrd);  a series  of  lectures  at 
Cambridge;  two  series  for  BBC 
Television — one  on  European 
justice,  the  other  on  poverty— 
and  finally,  he’s  supposed  to  he 


writing  a book  called  A Judge 
Goes  TO  Prison.  And  he  insists 
on  eight  hours  sleep  anight 
Phew. 

He  stops  far  hreath-Tm 
overdoing  it,  aren’t  P Retire- 
ment is  okay  if  you’re  going  to 
cabbage  it,  but  if  you're  going 
to  do  things,  you  have  to  be 
selective.  I haven’t  been, 
have!?" . 

Though  Howard’s  decision 
not  to  renew  his  contract  could 
hardly  have  come  as  a sur- 
prise. Tumim  seems  mildly 
disorientated  by  the  decision. 
He  was  disappointed  to  be 
passed  over  for  chairmanship 
of  the  new  Criminal  Cases 
Review  Authority  and  I won- 
derifhe  misses  his  old  job? 

‘T miss  not  baying  an  office 
Working  at  home,  I feel  I*m 
intruding  during  the  day . I 
also  felt  I had  unfinished  busi- 
ness. rmsorryl  didn’t  get  my 
idea  of  industrial  prisons 
where  prisoners  work  fork" 
real  wage — accepted.  It's  not 
sufficiently  politically  attrac- 
tive, you  know.  "He  glances 

across  toeroam.  with  its  log 
fire  bubbling  aid  jtsbook- 
shelves  bursting  with  lovingly 
collected  first  editions  afLaur- 
enceStenae  and  MarBeexv 
bohm:  . “I  did  think  I must  rush 
and  write  a book  straight 

away.  It's  supposed  to  be  about 

how  I arrived  at  my  views,  but 
do  you  know,  rve  just  read 

through  bits  of  it  andlfind  it 

bores  me.  Ha  ha,  what!' ’ 

But  as  penal  reformers 
discovered — contrary  to  their 
initial  expectations—  ' 
Tumim's  views  on  prison  are 
anything  but  boring.  He  tea 

firm  believer  to  community 
service  and  rehabilitation 
ratberthanthe  short,  sharp 

flhnrfc,  

Alas,  serving  his  time  as 
chief  inspector,  be  watched  the 
prison  population  rise  by  al- 
most  20  per  cart  How  did  he 


Shakespeare 
goes  from  Bard 
to  verse  in  LA 

GARY  TAYLOR  sees  the  playwright 
reinvented  by  Knots  Landing's  finest 


GREW  up  in  South 

Philadelphia,"  the  age- 
ing actor  explained, 
a rich  voice  aa  uneven 
9 screech.  "It  was  a 
neighbourhood.  But  I 
ore  afraid  of  Shake- 
than  I was  of  Jack  Dil- 
Shakespeare  wrote 
urin*  words  that  wore 
iderstood  by  high-tola- 

ple  and  when  you  read 

a'  found  out  you  were 

ictor  was  Jack  Elug* 
ostfemQiar  as  the  slob 
reporter  ha  the  long 
j American. television 

lie  Odd  Couple.-  But 
as  ion  of  his  . remarks 

even  odder  coupling'- 
ll World  Shakespeare 
ss,  held  all  this  week 
Angeles,  a union  of 
s glitz  and  academic 


WU1W  ...  . 

ingress,  which  has 
evtty  ' flw  years 
L,  Is  a triumph  of  In- 
al scholarly  dipto- 
re  than  1,000  Shake- 
; from  4(1  countries 
In  the  programme, 
resents  a unique 
erf  the  current  state 
espeare's  global 

ably.  English  ten-, 
tioiv»  dominate  the 
gw  but  SiWkPSjKYin? 
, tin*  United  Stntts. 


Americans  dominated  this 
World  Congress,  as  they  have 
dominated  all  its  predeces- 
sors. The  real  measure  of 
power  and  prestige  is  the  list 
of  96  invited  speakers.  The 
countries  best  represented  on 
that  listers  India  (four),  Italy 
tficmrX  Canada  (five),  Ger- 
many (five),  Japan  (six),  toe 
United  Kingdom  (17)  — and 
the.  United  States  (40).  The 
only  memorable  talk  I heard 
was  given  by  the  Harvard  phi- 
losopher Sanley  Cavell.  who 
wittily  criticised  the  preten* 
gfonff  to  analytical  rigour  of 
some  “sceptical"  literary 
theorists.  Of  course,  tt  to  im- 
possible, without  having  six 
bodies,  to  attend  every  coifr 
gross  event  Perhaps  critical 
fireworks  were  exploding  m 

every  session  I did  not  attend. 

Or  perhaps  not 
One  session  I did  attend 
was  billed  as  “Shakespeare 
Does  Hollywood”,  an  occasion 
on  which  “toe  stars  of  stage, 
screen,  television,  and  the 
music  industry*’  would  “do’ 
Shakespeare.  After  all,  what 
Los  Angeles  means,  for  most 
people,  te  Hollywood.  - 

Hollywood,  it  turns  out  is 
mostly  populated  by  medio- 
cre. under-employed  perform- 
ore.  Few  of  the  names  on  toe 
programme  were  recogn^- 
•ililo  to  .anyone  m the  nudi- 
<»nr*>:  most  wt-vc  refugees 
fWini  nnev  unmibr  T\  shows. 


Stephen  Tonzim. . .Tm  sorry  I didn’t  get  zny  idea  of  industrial  prtsozis — where  prisoners  work  for  a real  wage — accepted  Ifs  not  sufficiently  politically  attractive,  you  know* 


feel  about  that?  “I  see  the  his- 
tory of  prisons  as  a pendulum, 
there  are  good  periods  and  bad 
periods,  progress  and  no  pro- 
gress. During  the  period  after 
the!990  disorders,  there  were 
some  very  he^rfulreports  by 
Lord  Woolf  (Tumim  contrib- 
uted to  Woolfs  report  on 
Strangeways]  and  things 
looked  good.  But  now  the  pen-  -' 
dnlumhasswvtog  toe  other ' 
way.  We  have  gone  back- 
wards. The  things  I see  matter- 
ing, humanity  and  education, 
haw*  hpaw  diminished. " 

Why?  Surely  all  the  blame 
cannot  be  laid  at  toe  Conserva- 
tives' door,  after  all  it  was 
Douglas  Hurd,  toe  then  Home 
Secretary,  who  appointed 
Tumim  With  a specific  brief  to 
go  public  an  what  he  found. 

“That  was  a different  time. 
Douglas  Hurd  appointed  me  to 
give-people  more  knowledge .. 
about  the  prison  system.  It  was 
a very  liberal  period,  experi- 
ments were  taking  place  under 
a different  culture.  But  the  • 
ideas  are  different  now.  Mon- 
ey’s been  cut.  most  prisons 

have  been  cut  back  by  some- 
thing like  40  per  cent  Let  me 
give  you  my  short  lecture  on . 
-prisons."  And  he  embarks  on  a 
passionate  defence  of  justice 
rather  titan  punishment;  edu- 
cation rather  minimum 
sentences.  . . 


“Howyou  deal  with  crime 
depends  on  what  sort  of  people 
you  send  to  prison.  We  toid  to 
sandman,  under  25,  who  come 

from  hmlwri  hnnuw  and  did 

very  badly  at  school  because 
they  didn't  try  very  hard  and  - 
played  truant  what  one  might 
caU  yobs.  They're  not very 
dangerous,  and  they  desper- 
ately  need  proper  tzafeing:^ 
xtoral.  yyiil  wri  acadamK; 
education.  Its  a very  demand- 
ing and  hard  job  for  the  prison 
service.  If  you  cut  down  the 
money,  you  are  going  to  store 
up  more  crimes  for  toe  fixture. 
These  boys  will  come  out  hit- 
ter, not  trained  and  not  fitfar 
work  in  the  community  we  live 
in."  He  pauses  for  dramatic 
effect,  “And  they're  going  to  be 
wito  us  for  another  50  years.” 

So  what  does  he  recam-  ' 
Hffind?  “Oh,  the  cure  far  pris- 
ons lire  in  pre-primary  edura- 
ttonl"ftianhHtepghs“Hflhs, 
what?” 

There  is  a knock  on  the  door. 
“Come  ini*'  ^ 

“Apparently  you  ware  an  the 
news  after  all,”  cries  Winifred. 

“Sarah’s  Just  rung  to  say 
from  Devon,  it  must  have  been 
Channel  4,  anyway  they  did  a 
huge  amount,  it  just  wasn't  an 
this  horrid  news." 

“Was  it  offensive  or 
inoffensive?*’ 

“She  said  you  were  very 


good  on  justice.” 

“Hurray!"  proclaims 
Tumim. 

“More  sherry?"  asks 
Winifred. 

“No  thank  you.  What  time’s 
supper?" 

"Eight  o’clock,  it's  only 
baked  potatoes  and  sausages 
Pm  afraid.” 

“Good  oh,"  says  Ms  honour. 


its  glass 
conservatory 
celling  end  a 
set  cf  deli- 
ciously bat- 
tered arm- 


Wi 

chairs,  Tumfan’s  study  has  toe 
appearance  cf  a grand  country 
house  library.  He  and  Wini- 
fred, an  ex-8DP  candidate  and 
now  chairman  cf  toe  National 
Council  of Voluntary  Organi- 
sations, have  lived  here  for 
five  years.  Have  they  ever  been 
burgled,  or  victims  of  crime? 

*T  think  I’ve  been  burgled  once, 
not  seriously,  though  I did 
have  a <»r  nicked,  by  joyriders 
and  ft  was  completely  burned 
out!  ButI  don’t  think  that’s 
affected  my  views. " 

Wall,  what  about  his  views 
an  Michael  Howard,  the  least 
popular  Home  Secretary  since 
Hairy  Brooke— father  of 
Pater— held  the  post  30  years 
ago. 

“I  don’t  passionately  hate 


him,”  he  chuckles.  ‘Tvehad 
lunch  with  him  since  rve  left, 
but  it’s  perfectly  obvious  we 
don't  agree  on  policy.  I don't 
have  any  strong  feelings  about 
Michael  Howard.  Ha  ha, 
what?" 

He  does,  however,  recall  a 
strong  feeling  ofhopelessness 
absorbed  from  going  round 
certain  prisons.  "I  always 
remember  one  young  man.  He 
was  17  and  infer  nicking 
motor  cars.  I asked  him  why, 
andbe  said  be  had  a girlfriend 
and  a child  bat  no  money,  aad 
that  when  he  came  oat,  he'd 
probably  do  it  again.  I asked 
him  ifhe  had  any  ambition  and 
he  said  he’d  tike  to  work  far 
someone  he  respected.  But  he 
didn't  know  anyone  he 
respected.  Ifelt  he  was  not  un- 
intelligent and  one  felt  a total 
hopelessness  about  toe  whole 
thing;"  Would  there  be  more 
hope  under  Labour?  “I  don’t 
know.  I cant  get  involved  in 
party  politics.  I'm  critical  of 
current  policies.” 

Fiddling  with  his  bow  tie, 
Tumim  appears  an  odd  mix- 
ture, somewhere  between  an 

old-fashioned  Tory  and  a patri- 
cian Liberal,  who  loves  lunch- 
ing at  the  Garrick  Club  before 
striding  back  borne  down  the 
Mall  “Oh,  my  views  aren’t 
liberal  so  much  as  those  of 
activity,  to  close  the  gap  be- 


The  hit  cf  toe  evening  was  a 
group  of  elementary  school 
children  performing  Pyramus 
And  This  be,  including  a very 
Fteafi,  vary  cute  black  boy  as 

toe  Lion. 

The  rest  was  kitsch.  Some 
of  toe  performers  bad  not 
even  bothered  to  memorise 
their  lines;  they  just  read 
them,  usually  badly.  A long 
musical-  number  — suppos- 
edly but  inexplicably  "in- 
spired by  Macbeth”  — took 
seriously  schmaltzy  romantic 
rllchfig  which  Shakespeare 
was  mocking  four  centuries 
ago  ("Your  eyes  are  the 
colour  of  my  dreams"). 

, Joan  van  Ark.  of  Knots 
Landing;  dedicated  to  “The 
women  who  have  lost  their 
lives  to  domestic  violence"  a 
self-indulgent  reading  of  Son- 
net H6.  hurling  herself  about 
the  stage  in  a black  gown,  sur- 
rounded by  six  mute  men  who 
served  no  demonstrable  pur- 
pose, at  the  end  melodrama  ti- 
rnlly  pulling  a small  book 
from  lwr  hod  in*  and  tossing  it 


in  a treasure  idlest  which  she 
than  slammed  shut  Dark- 
ness. Applause. 

Applause  for  everything. 
The  audience  clapped  hands, 
kept  time,  and  even  sang 
along  whan  A1  Woodson  of 
The  Temptations  sang  his  an- 
cient hit  single,  My  Girl  This, 
of  course,  had*  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  Shake- 
speare, but  the  audience 
didn’t  mind.  . . 

After  a long  day  erf  listening 
to  undistinguished  papers, 
they  were  just  happy  to  be 
there,  happy  to  feel  that  what 
they  did  in  their  classrooms 
and  libraries  was  somehow 
part  of  the  glory  of 
Hollywood. 

“I  hear  you  say 

'What  can  make  me  feel  this 
way? 

My  bard,  talkin’  Twit  my 
bard.” 


Gary  Taylor  is  Ihe  author  oi 
Reinventing  Shakespeare.  He 
teaches  English  at  the 
University  of  Alabama 


That  ain’t  no  way 
to  treat  your  rabbi 

RONALD  BERGAN  on  the  Gentile 
portrayal  of  Jews  in  US  movies 

Mi 


ARLON  Brando  got  ft 
partly  wrong  on  CNN 
the  other  night,  to 
discussing  the  portrayal  of 
Jews  in  the  movies,  he  could 
not  see  that  they  have  been 
almost  as  racially  stereo- 
typed as  “the  nigger  and  the 
greaseball . . ."He  went  on 
to  claim  that  "we  never  saw 
the  kike  because  they  know 
perfectly  well  that  that's 
where  you  draw  the wagons 
around.” 


have  been  Jewish  In 
wood  but  Jews  were  either 
invisible  or  caricatured  as 
much  as  they  were  later  ide- 
alised. There  has  been  an  im- 
pllcit  anti-Semitism  InfUms 
over  the  years,  from  patron- 
ising ethnic  comedies  or 
schmaltzy  melodramas  such 
as  The  Jazz  Singer  (1927).  to 
Schindler’s  list  (1998),  in 
which  toe  Jews  ara  pathetic 
victims  saved  by  a hand- 
some gentile. 

For  most  ofHollywooif  s 
history,  stars  had  to  hide 

thB^r  Jewish  nrigm*  behind 

Aryan  names  Uke  Kirk 
Douglas  (Issur  Danielovitch 
Demsky).  However,  it  was 
permissible  for  certain  sup- 
porting actors  or  comedians 
like  TheMarx  Brothers, 
George  Burns  or  Phil  Sil- 
vers, to  have  Jewish  names, 
because  Jews  were  “charac- 
ters” or  fanny,  not  heroic  or 
romantic. 

When  Otto  Preminger  was 
casting  the  role  of  the  ideal- 
istic Zionist  freedom  fighter 
in  Exodus  (1960).  he  natu- 
rally chose  the  handsome. 


bine-eyed  Waspish  Paul 
Newman.  It  was  only  in  the 
late  sixties,  with  the  success 
ofDusttn  Hoffinanln  The 
Graduate,  that  others  Uke 
Barbra  Streisand  and  Rich- 
ard Dreyfuss  were  allowed 
to  malm  ttriflMlt 
Once  a character  is  pro- 
claimed a Jew  in  a movie,  a 
ibiem  arises.  In  the  1947 


Ryan  is  a rabid,  Jew-hating 
soldier  who  murders  Sam 
Levene.  It  is  up  to  gentiles 
Robert  Afitehmn  and  Robert 
Young  to  expose  him  as  the 
murderer,  and  to  preach  tol- 
erance. Even  in  a boxing 
drama  Uke  Body  and  Soul 
(1947),  in  which  John  Gar- 
field ( JuUus  Garfinkle) 
played  an  unemployed  Jew- 
ish lad  who  takes  Up  prize 
fighting,  being  Jewish  was 
an  issue. 

. Woody  Allen,  whose  films 
have  been  called  “chicken 
soap  for  the  soul”  has  per- 
petuated the  reputation  of 
the  nebbish  who  fells  for 
Wasp  goddesses  (Diane  Kea- 
ton, Mia  Farrow  and  Helena 
Bonham-CarterX  He  has 
also  sentimentalised  Jews 
such  as  the  spiritual  rabbi  in 
Crimes  And  Misdemeanors 
or  he  sees  them  as  warn, 
though  vulgar  and  life- 
saving agents.  Hollywood 
movies  have  done  little  for 
the  image  of  Jews  over  toe 
years,  and  one  cannot  blame 
Jewish  comedian  Mort  Sahl 
who,  halfway  through  the 
220-minute  Exodus,  stood 
up  and  shouted:  “Let 
my  people  got" 


tween  prisoners  and  the 

community.”  he  insists. 

Far  a long  time,  Tumim  rose 
withonttrace.  A barrister 
specialising  in  divorce,  he  did 
not  take  silk,  and  shuffled  on  to 
become  a circuit  judge.  It  was 
not  a particular  amMtion.  “Oh 
no.  I simply  thought  r was 
working  too  hard  so  I became  a 
judge,  ha  ha.”  He  was  57  when 
Hurd  eventually  plucked  him 
from  relative  anonymity  and 
gave  him  a high  profile,  some- 
thing he  clearfy  relishes.  Why 
then  does  ha  think  he  famed 
out  to  be  such  a remarkable 
inspector?  “Tm  very  curious. 
Tmfairly  independent” 

So  what,  I wonder,  doesn’t 
he  like  about  himself?  "I have  a 
low  boredom  threshold,  I get 
bored  easily  and  fhenl  discon- 
nect" Did  he  mind  the  gradual 
freezing  out  by  Whitehall?  ‘Tm 
not  too  worried  what  people 
think,  rmfeirly  thick-skinned, 
whatha  ha."  But  didn't  he  feel 
exasperated  by  his  sense  cf 
things  going  backwards.  “I  ac- 
cept politicians  have  their  own 
agenda  which  is  concerned 
wito  votes.  Ifs  different  to 
mine.  I wanted  only  to  report 
what  I saw  In  prisons." 


. Over  the  baked  potatoes  and 
a bottle  of  Saint-Emilion 1982, 
he  ponders  once  more  on  what 
he  will  do  now.  Holidays  are 
spent  walking  in  Scotland  or 
Cornwall,  though  he  is  “very 
fond  of  toe  West  todies”.  Week- 
ends are  spent  with  his  four 
grandaughters.  Two  of  his 
three  daughters.  Olivia  and 
Rmm  Htothw  London  (both 
are  profoundly  deaf)  while 
Matilda,  an  artist,  lives  in  the 
Orkneys.  But  what  about  his 
weekdays?  ‘1  suppose  if  I were 
to  caD  myself anytoingl  would 
say  I am  a journalist" 

He  found  toe  prison  service 
in  Uganda  both  liberal  and  car- 
ing, though  there  wasn't 
enough  money  even  to  buy  toe 
prisoners  a football  to  kick 
around.  “But  their  manner 
was  impressive.”  Then  he 
went  to  St  Helena's,  where  they 
have  a grand  total  of  six  pris- 
oners. "I  arrived  at  the  prison 
and  the  door  was  wide  open 
and  the  officers  had  gone  out  to 
tea!  I said  to  the  inmates  “Why 
don't  you  escape*?  They  said, 
*Oh  ifs  Sunday  afternoon. 
Where  would  we  go?” 

“Time  for  the  nine  o'clock 
news,"  says  Winfred. 


Great  uUeis 
w\iieU'-‘VCT 
■way  vou 
look  at  it. 


Bfa  British  Midland 

Retain  fans  from  London  Heathitrw. 
Contact  yoor  local  travel  agent  or  call  lor  details  on 


0345- j i 4554 


or  book  on  the  Internet  http-// www.lflTKritishmldlaiHl com;' 
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The  Guardian  Saturday  Apnl  ;>J 


The  Vatican  recently  issued  a list  of  recommended  movies.  The  Guardian  asked  representatives  of  otherdenominahons 
to  nominate  their  top  1 0 films  and  explain  why.  Below,  DEREK  MALCOLM  analyses  the  surprising  results 

The  greatest  story  ever  told 


A 


NY  FILM  BUFF 
wishing  to  con- 
vert and  wonder- 
ins  which  reli- 
gion  would  be  the 
i most  appropriate 
really  only  has  one  choice.  The 
Cathol  ic  church's  list  is  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  rest. 
It's  good  to  see  that  the  Vatican 
has  mellowed  after  years  of 
repression  and  censorship. 

Adm  ittedly  the  List,  sanc- 
tioned hy  the  Pontifical  Coun- 
cil has  been  thought  about 
longer  and  harrier  than  those 
of  other  religions,  who  were 
asked  by  the  Guardian  to  come 
up  with  films  at  short  notice. 

But  who  would  have  thought 
that  Pasolini,  the  Marxist, 
would  be  included  for  his  once- 
eon trovers  iai  Gospel  Accord- 
ing To  Saint  Matthew,  or  pro- 
claimed agnostic  Ingmar 
Bergman's  The  Seventh  Seal, 
let  alone  Britain's  The  Laven- 
der Hill  Mob? 

The  list  isn't  hot  on  Holly- 
wood and  concentrates  on 
Europe;  but  it  is  cine-literate, 
tolerant  politically  minded 
and  by  no  means  pooh-poohs 
sheer  entertainment  value. 

Tlie  tackiest  list.  alas,  comes 


Catholics 


The  Vatican's  list  has  three  cate- 
gories; Religion,  Values  and  Art 

RELIGION 

• Andrei  Rubtov 

• The  Mission 

• The  Passion  of  Joan  of  Are 

• La  Passion  Rathe 

• Flo— era  of  Si  Rub 

• The  Gospel  Accardsag  to  Matthew 
(Above) 

• Theme 

• Onlet 

• The  Sacrifice 

• Francis 

• Ban-tow 

• BttotWtFtart 

• Nazarin 

• Monsieur  Vncent 

• A Han  For  A1  Seasons 
VALUES 

• Gandhi 

• Intolerance 

• The  Defcatag 

• Au  Rewrir,  Im  Enfant* 

• Donu  Uxaia 

• The  Treo  Of  The  Wooden  Clags 

• Rome,  Open  City 

• Wld  Shaebwilu 

• The  Seventh  Seri 

• Chariots  Of  Rro 

• Bicycle  Thieves 
llfia  Wonderful  U#o 

• Schindler's  List 

• On  The  Waterfront 

• The  Bvimn  Karp 
ART 

2001:  A Space  Odyssey 

• La  Strode 

• Citizen  Kane 

• Metropolis 

• Modem  Tones 

• Napoleon 

• 8 V 

• Grand  Ittisian 


• Stagecoach 

• The  Leopard 

• Fantasia 

• The  Wizard  Of  Qz 

• The  Lavender  ffffl  Mob 

• LMo  Women 


from  my  own  church,  the  C of 
E.  Amazingly,  the  Richard 
Gere*' Julia  Roberts  Pretty 
Woman  fol-de-rol.  the  fairly 
dire  comedy  Nuns  On  The  Run 
and  Ask  A Policeman,  the  old 
Will  Hay  farce,  are  on  the  list. 
The  Life  Of  Brian,  given  such  a 
bard  time  by  some  churchmen 
at  the  time  of  its  release,  is  now 
officially  forgiven. 

The  British  Humanist 
Association  also  include  The 
Life  Of  Brian.  Not  so  surpris- 
ing in  their  case.  They  have 
opted  for  the  life-affinning  and 
simply  pleasurable.  Top  of  the 
list  is  Sin  gin'  In  The  Rain. 

Good 'to  see  Juzo  Itami's  Tam- 
popo,  a rare  film  from  Japan, 
mostly  about  food  and  sex. 

The  Friends  of  the  Western 
Buddhist  Order  have  provided 
an  intriguing  list.  Turn  contro- 
versial Christa  in  movies  — 
The  Life  Of  Brian  and  Scor- 
sese's The  Last  Temptation  Of 
Christ  get  a mention  (the  only 
Scorsese  Him  on  anyone’s  list, 
despite  his  redemptive 
efforts). . There's  also  Ground- 
hog Day — an  inspired  choice 
when  you  think  about  its  lat- 
eral take  on  reincarnation.  Cu- 
riously, only  one  Eastern  film 


Muslims 


Member  of  the  Imams  and 
mosques  Council,  the  Muslim 
College  and  me  Sharia  (Muslim 
law)  Council  together  with  a num- 
ber of  visiors  commend  the  films 
listed  below.  They  do  not  call  on 
anyone  to  see  them  as  a religious 
duty,  but  they  are  regarded  as  a 
source  ol  inspiration  for  their  por- 
trayal of  an  exemplary  person  or 
as  a celebrating  of  an  ethical 
value.  Some  of  our  visitors 
thought  the  element  ol  entertain- 
ment should  not  be  ignored 


1 The  Hmoo*  (above) — ihe  story 
of  Ihe  birth  of  Islam. 

2 Omar  at  Mukhtar— the  story  ol 
aniK&anlal  struggle  that  ended  in  a 
glorious  but  Inevitable  detent. 

3 Moduli  Tanas — a depiction  ol  the 
dehumanising  effect  ol 
Industrialisation. 

4 Bicycle  Thin  ires -—tor  its  message 
of  hope  in  a desperate  situation. 

6 La  Heine  (Make) — lar  tapping  the 
depth  or  human  goodness  in  a vicious 
world 

5 Mughal  -o-  Azam  (The  Great 
Mughal  Afcbar  of  India)— the  glory 
or  muslim  india 

7 Pakeeza  (The  Innocent) — the 
tragedy  ol  a woman  accused  falsely  of 
being  guilty  oF  moral  leMures. 

8 Amor,  Akbar,  Anthony — a mulb- 
latlh  story  ol  three  brothers  wno  were 
separated  and  brought  up  In  families 
cl  different  religions,  Hinduism.  Islam 
and  Christianity.  Moral:  we  are 
brothers  however  different  aur  talths 
might  be. 

S A!  Mass*-  Saleh  aHMn  (Satadin) 

— the  story  ol  conll  «i  between  civili- 
sations and  the  interlace  between 
religions 

1 0 Uridu  Halted  (I  Seek  A Sotutton) 

—a  portrayal  ot  the  plight  of  woman- 
hood in  modern  Muslim  society. 


ROYAL 

SHAKESPEARE 

COMPANY 


‘KNOCKOUT  RSC  COMEDY 
EXPERIENCE’ 


Observer 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT 


16-20  April,  Theatre  Royal  PLYMOUTH  01752  267222 

22  - 27  April,  Festival  Theatre  EDINBURGH  0131  529  6000 
30  April  - 4 May,  Theatre  Royal  NORWICH  01603  630000 
7-11  May,  Theatre  Royal  NOTTINGHAM  01  15  943  2626 
14-18  May,  Grand  Opera  House  BELFAST  01232  241919 
21  - 25  May,  New  Victoria  Theatre  WOKING  01433  761 144 


gets  in— Why  Did  Bodhid- 
hnma  Leave  For  The  West? 
(South  Korea). 

Hie  National  Council  for 
Hindu  Temples  did  better  in 
this  respect,  including  Mira 
Nair's  Salaam  Bombay!,  the  In- 
dian classics  Mother  India  and 
Sardar  but  — would  you  credit 
it?  — Spielberg's  ET  as  well  as 
Schindler's  List 

The  Chief  Rabbi's  office  pro- 
duced an  eclectic  list;  along- 
side Schindler's  List  and  The 
Chosen  (from  the  Chaim  Potok 
novel  and  not  the  awftil  Omen 
sequel),  there  is  also  the  recent 
Shawshank  Redemption,  and 
Rain  Man  — inspirational  if 
not  religious. 

The  Muslim  list  is  an  inter- 
esting mix  — especially,  the 
choice  of  La  Ha  me.  last  year's 
controversial  French  film 
about  three  young  people 
fighting  the  police  in  a Pari- 
sian housing  estate.  But  it’s  a 
shame  nobody  thought  of  the 
great  Satyajit  Ray. 

Most  of  the  lists  prove  that 
not  everybody  has  as  copious  a 
pile  of  movies  to  call  upon  as 
film  critics,  so  Citizen  Kane  is 
mentioned  only  once,  Ozu's 
Tokyo  Story — one  of  Ihe  great 
humanist  movies — not  at  all; 
and  the  kind  of  masterworks 
that  tend  to  get  again  and 
again  on  to  Sight  And  Sound's 
list  of  choices  from  the  world's 
critics  and  film-makers,  pub- 
lished each  decade,  get  short- 
ish shrift. 

But  ail  the  lists  make  some 
kind  of  sense,  even  the  silly  old 
C of  E’s.  determined  at  all  costs 
to  be  jolly  and  populist  And 
the  Catholic  list  is  there  for 
everyone  to  emulate;  this  is  the 
kind  of  collection  everyone 
should  see,  before,  after  or  dur- 
ing conversion. 

• Blobbed  lists  are  In  no  par- 
ticular order. 


Methodists 
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Python’s  progress . . . Life  Of  Brian  now  has  official  sanction  from  the  Church  of  England- The  Buddhists  and  Humanists  dig  it  too 


The  Methodist  Church:  This 
selection  is  chosen  by  some  of 
our  ministers  and  is  in  no  par- 
ticular order.  We  like  well-shot 
films  with  good  acting  and  good 
dialogue  that  are  prepared  to 
explore  the  human  predica- 
ment. The  Magnificent  Seven  is 
a fine  moral  tale.  One  of  the 
minister's  polled  saw 
Schindler  s List  in  Golders 
Green.  The  cinema  was  full  ot 
Jews  weeping  copiously,  and 
he  found  It  quite  overwhelming. 

• Amadeus 

• Schindler’s  List 

• Sense  And  SnnlbiUty 

• Forrest  Gump  (above) 

• A Clove  Shave 

• Shadow  lands 

• Thv  Magnificent  Seven 

• Babetto's  Feast 

• The  Wizard  Of  Ok 

• Jesus  Of  Montreal 


Hindus 


The  National  Council  for  Hindu 
Temples:  Traditional  Indian 
films  last  three  hours  or  more. 
Their  purpose  is  to  entertain, 
and  in  that  sense  they  provide  a 
means  of  escapism.  Our 
choices  would  re-energlsethe 
body  and  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  spirltwithln.  In  the  process 
of  selecting  our  favourite  films 
we  considered  both  Hindu  and 
non-Hindu  productions,  and  we 
hope  that  the  readers  might  find 
lime  to  enjoy  them. 

1 Ghamfi  (above} 

2 ET 

8 Mother  fndZa 
A Nine  Hours  From  Rama 
B Santar8  JFK 
7 The  Mababharata  . 

B Salaam  Bombay! 

BBenHur 
10  Schindler's  Us* 


Jews 


A straw  poll  of  the  Chief  Rabbi's 
office  produced  this  list.  Sorry  we 
couldn't  stick  to  10—  there  are 
so  many  great  movies- — and  we 
were  unable  to  decide  on  a run- 
ning order.  Many  of  the  films  cho- 
sen reflect  specifically  Jewish 
themes,  and  also  contain  positive 
moral  messages. 

• ScMadtoria  List  (above) 

• The  Shawahaafc  nvdamptloa 

• Tbc  Chosen 

• Carden  of  thv  Ftotri-Cootinl* 

• Rain  Man 

• Witness 

• The  Pawnbroker 

• Cleas  To  Eden 

• Awakenings 

• Mouse  On  Garibaldi  Street 

• Deed  Poets  Society 

• Escape  Front  SobBror 


• Chariots  Of  Rrs 

• Cabaret 


Buddhists 


Tomorrow’s  Waterworld 


Television 


Stuart  Jeffries 


IF  ONLY  Thales  had  been  a 
special  advisor  to  York- 
sh  ire  Water.  The  first  ever 
philosopher  believed 
water  was  the  primary  sub- 
stance out  of  which  every- 
thing else  was  formed.  Surely 
he’d  have  found  a way  of 
reverting  the  vast  quantities 
of  air  in  Yorkshire  reservoirs 
to  their  original  form  so 
people  could  bathe  untroubled 
in  Leeds  this  summer.  More 
likely  he’d  have  held  out  to  be 
chairman  of  ICE 
But  the  best  Yorkshire 
Water  can  manage  is  to  back  a 
firm  which  has  made  a new 


valve  key.  It  was  such  a good 
invention  that  its  producers 
called  it  Wizkey  and  entered  it 
for  The  Prince  of  Wales  Award 
for  Innovation  (Tomorrow's 
World.  BBC2). 

Valves  connecting  Britain’s 
water-pipe  network  are  hard 
to  distinguish.  According  to 
presenter  Howard  Stableford, 
the  wrong  valves  are  some- 
times opened,  increasing  the 
likelihood  ofleaks. 

This  was  not  reassuring.  A 
nationwide  summer  drought 
is  looming  and  even  the  pros 
aren’t  sure  which  valves  are 
which.  But  the  Wizkey 
tails  a water  worker  the  iden- 
tity of  a valve,  enabling  com- 
panies to  spot  leaks  and  moni- 
tor-supply. 

Which  is  just  as  well,  since 
we  are  going  to  need  a lot  more 
water  in  the  fight  against 


crime.  Splash!  Take  that,  you 
rotter!  Not  ordinary  water  but 
smart  water — a product 
which,  when  wired  to  a 
house’s  alarm  system,  auto- 
matically sprays  intruders 
and  whatever  they're  pinch- 
ing. The  water  is  laced  with  a 
chemical  compound  that  fluo- 
resces when  exposed  to  ultra- 
violet rays.  This  gives  police  a 
link  between  suspect  and 
crime  scene,  and  gives  the 
criminal’s  face  a rather  attrac- 
tive marbling  effect  in  the 
right  light 

The  best-named  fin  alist  was 
AgriSense,  which  presumably 
has  little  to  do  with  beef  farm- 
ing. It  had  made  a biological 
pest  control  system  to  destroy 
the  Pink  Bon  worm  which 
lives  on  cotton  crops.  It  was 
called  Selihate  — AgriSense's 
marketing  department  needs 


Friends  o(  the  Western  Buddhist 
Order,  one  ot  Britain’s  biggest 
Buddhist  movements:  The  films 
in  this  list  represent  honesty  and 
people  getting  to  grips  with  them- 
selves. Some  of  them  are  of  an 
explicitly  Buddhist  theme,  such  as 
Beyond  Rangoon  and  Why  Did 
Bodhldhama  Leave  For  The 
WesT?,  and  the  ethers  are  about 
people  learning  by  being  honest 
with  themselves. 

IWfaanfOfOzMwws) 

2 Grotsidhog  Day 

3 Why  Ud  BocMdbama  Loon*  For 
The  West? 

4 Wings  Of  Dastre 

5 Tbs  Last  Temptation  Of  Cfvist 
ft  Close  Bieoantors  Ot  ThsThbd 
Kind 

7 Beyond  IHngonn 
a Lbs  Bufanti  *i  PsacSf 
0 Uta  Of  Brian 
IQ  Little  Buddha 


to  have  a rethink  about  the 
product  name,  unless  it  can 
also  be  sprayed  on  priests  to 
show  which  ones  have  been 
true  to  their  vows. 

We’U  need  more  water,  too, 
to  supply  the  cold  showers  for 
participants  in  the  black 
music  show  Flava  (Channel 
A).  In  the  video  for  Patra’s 
ragga  number  Dip  and  Fail 
Back,  a chorus  of  bottom-wav- 
ing women  in  hot  pants  was 
greeted  by  a salivating  audi- 
ence of  male  voyeurs.  hi  the 
film  for  2Pac’s  Temptations, 
there  was  a game  of  strip 
poker  in  a hotel  room. 

Amid  the  disgrace  of  pop 
programming,  which  neglects 
black  music  despite  Its  popu- 
lar appeal  Flava  is  a welcome 
exception.  But  it  consists  of 
only  a half-hour  of  videos, 
some  of  which,  were  cut  bru- 
tally short  It  would  be  good  if 
David  Stevenson,  Channel  4's 
Commissioning  Editor  for 
Youth,  had  more  money  to 
throw  at  the  problem. 


Cof  E 


There  was  no  bma  to  set  up  b work- 
ing party  and  get  this  debated  by  the 
General  Synod;  even  If  It  had  wanted 
to.  So  there  is  nothing  official  about 
this  list.  It  was  put  together  by  asking 
people  in  the  Communications  Unit 
at  Church  House  to  l(sl  10  favourite 
films  and  then  arguing  about  them. 

In  the  end.  we  believe  the  list  has 
something  for  everyone  and  depicts 
many  aspects  ot  Christian  forth; 
reformation  of  life,  perseverance  in 
the  face  of  adversity,  faith,  hope, 
charity  and.  last  but  not  least,  a 
sense  of  humour. 


• Pretty  Woman  (« 

• Driving  Mias  Daisy 

• Hubs  On  Tbs  Run 

• Ufa  Of  Brian 

• Toy  Story 

• Ask  A PoBcsmsa 

• PsnoosWMtWohmo 

• Boabl 

• AClos*  Shove 

• RamofaoOf  ThoDay 


Humanists 


CLASSICAL 


Casken  premiere. 

Royal  Festival  Hall 


N' 


estied  between  Vaughan 
Williams's  Lark  Ascend- 
ing and  Holst’s  The  Planets, 
the  first  performance  of  John 
Casken’s  Sortilege,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Phflharmoma, 
seemed  thoroughly  at  home. 

Casken’s.  music  has  shifted 
markedly  in  recent  years  and 
with  the  last  two  orchestral 
scores  that  he  has  written,  the 
Violin  Concerto  heard  at  last 
year’s  Proms,  and  now  Sorti- 
lege, his  preoccupations  now 
seem  decidely  home-grown, 
both  in  their  literary  associa- 
tions and  their  sense  of  place. 

Casken’s  sense  of  structure 
and  musical  timing  grow  ever 
more  assured.  In  the  new 
work  the  orchestral  writing, 
for  a very  large  orchestra 
which  includes  such  exotica  as 


The  British  Humanist  Association: 
As  Humanists  we  like  films  that 
celebrate  life  and  human  achieve- 
ment, that  balance  the  get-a-grip 
self  with  concern  for  others. 
What's  wrong  with  pleasure  and 
fun?  So  Singln'  In  The  Rain  has  to 
be  number  one  for  us.  Films  with  a 
reasoned  approach  to  ethical  di- 
lemmas suit  us  too — hence 
Stephen  Freare’s  movie  of  Roddy 
Dole's  novel  The  Snapper.  We've 
included  the  Lile  of  Brian,  but  we 
would  say  that  wouldn't  we . . .” 

1 Stogbt’  In  The  Rata  (above) 

2 Gfeigar  And  Fred 

3 Tampopo 

4 Ufa  Of  Brian 
STridy,  Madly.  Dscply 
ft  Casablanca 

7 Lsttor  To  Brsxhnav 

8 My  Loft  Foot 
BThs  Snapper 

to  Sense  And  fiansWHy 


bass  oboe  and  flugelhom,  is 
full  of  vivid  strokes  and  beau- 
tiflilly  Imagined  textures.  Sor- 
tilege derives — from  a poem 
by  Tennyson,  Merlin  And  Viv- 
ien — an  idyll  with  the  central 
theme  of  innocence  slowly 
revealing  Itself  as  something 
destructive.  Though  elements 
of  the  two-movement  scheme 
are  programmatic,  the  musi- 
cal processes  seem  almost 
symphonic:  each  of  the  move- 
ment moves  from  blameless 
lyricism  towards  a climax  of 
tearful  proportions.  But  in 
each  the  context  Is  different 
and  the  outcome  of  the  catas- 
trophe different  too:  in  the 
first,  there  is  a return  to  tran- 
quillity; in  the  second  move- 
ment there  is  no  such  release. 

Leonard  Slatkin's  handling 
of  the  orchestra,  though,  is  just 
as  satisfying  as  the  musical 
shape,  and  as  a display  vehicle 
for  a crack  band  the  piece 
could  have  a bright  future. 

Andrew  Clements 


Martin  Sherman’s  red  hot  comedy  is  set  in  1940s  Cairo 

The  secrets  of  the  East 


Martin  Sherman’s 
Some  Sunny  Day  at 
London's  Hampstead 
Theatre  is  an  antic,  slightly 
surreal,  comedy  about  the 
possibility  of  tapping  into 
one’s  real  feelings  while  being 
an  outsider  In  a foreign  land. 

The  setting  is  a cluttered 
Cairo  Oat  beautifully  evoked 
in  WLlliam.Du(Uey’s  design,  in 
1942  with  Rommel  at  the  city 
gates.  But  Sherman  is  less 
concerned  with  military  tac- 
tics than  the  obsessive  behav- 
iour ofa  groupofpeopleata 
moment  of  national  crisis. 

Horatio,  who  works  in  mili- 
tary propaganda,  has  fallen 
for  a local  belly-dancer  to  the 
dismay  of  his  wife.  Emily,  who 
caste  voodoo  spells  over  the 
object  of  his  passion. 

Meanwhile.  Alec,  a stiff- 
upper-lip  young  officer,  is  tom 


between  the  desert  war  and 
his  passion  for  a supposed 
Kiwi  journalist  called  Robin. 
And  the  duchess,  a mysterious 
European  emigrfe,  stakes 
everything  on  catching  the 
midnight  train  to  Palestine. 

Sherman  paints  a vhdd  pic- 
ture of  a manic  world  in  which 
everyone  is  considered  a po- 
tential spy.  But  his  real  point 
seems  to  be  that  in  tills  topsy- 
turvy society,  people  wake  up 
to  their  true  feelings.  Just  as 
Horatio  is  driven  by  erotic  ob- 
session to  wife-murder,  so 
Alec  acknowledges  his  Bay- 
ness and  the  duchess  ha- guilt 
over  the  death  of  her  fellow- 
Jewish  lesbian  lover. 

The  denouement,  involving 
extra-terrestrial  flights  of 
fancy,  is  too  fey  to  be  good.  But 
the  play  has  fascinating  links 
with  Sherman's  most  famous 


play,  Bent  In  which  the  hero 
discovers  the  possibility  of 
love  while  a Dachau  prisoner. 

It  Is  a frenetic  but  engaging 
play  and.  In  Roger  Michell's 
atmosphere-soaked  produc- 
tion, it  Is  acted  to  the  hilt  by  au 
ace  cash  Corin  Redgrave  as 
Horatio  gives  a remarkable 
display  of  sweating  fixation 
and  sexual  possession,  while 
Cheryl  Campbell  as  his  venge- 
ful wife  is  a model  or  derange- 
ment Rupert  Everett  Is  also 
ethereally  funny  as  the  pro- 
phetic journalist  who.  as  he 
says  at  one  point,  is  more  Ger- 
trude than  T E Lawrence. 

Q Details: on 1 7223301 

Michael  BiUbigton 


This  review  appeared  in  some 
editions  of  yesterday's 
broadsheet 
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Simon  Wiesenthal  has  been 
reviled  as  much  by  the 
Jewnsh  establishmentas 
the  Nazi  war  criminals  he 
has  spent  his  life  tracking 
down.  In  an  exclusive 

Sl2T?<lt£rom  *1er  new  book, 

HELLA  PICK  explains  why 


VIENNA’S 

nondescript 
garment  district, 
though  only 
minutes  walk  from 
its  imperial 

palaces,  is  outside  the  normal 
. tourist  trek.  There  is  nothing 
distinguished  or  distinguish- 
ing about  Number  6.  Salztor- 
gasse,  a tall  box-like  block  of 
flats.  Hard  to  find  because  it  is 
so  d iscreetly  small,  one  of  its 
dozen  or  so  nameplates  car- 
ries the  simple  legend  ,rDozu- 
mentationszentrum".  You 
press  the  buzzer  to  be  identi- 
fied. Once  inside  there  is  no 
foyer,  just  a narrow  stone- 
paved  passage  to  a slow-mov- 
ing lift,  lip  to  the  second  floor, 
and  you  find  a bored  police- 
man lounging  on  the  staircase 
guarding  the  entrance  to  three 
shabbily  furnished  rooms, 
lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
box  files,  books,  and  framed 
awards  to  Simon  Wiesenthal. 
Tills  has  been  the  Nazi- hunt- 
er's cramped  habitat  for  the 
past  21  years.  Before  that  for 
15  years,  he  worked  from  a 
nearby  building  where  he  had 
still  less  space  and  creature  . 
comforts. 

Visitors  meeting  ...  . 

Wiesenthal  for  the  first  time 
are  invariably  surprised  by 
these  surroundings.  Even  if 
they  mu  aware  that  he  does 
not  preside  over  an  extensive 
tL  sleuthing  network,  they  still 
- expect  io  find  him  in  a grander 
setting,  more  in  line  with  his 
international  renown.  But 
they  are  w rung.  The  thread- 
ban?  office,  the  old  desk 
heaped  high  with  papers,  the  . 
miniscule  staff,  the  battered 
car  he  drives  between  the 
office  and  his  equally  modest 
suburban  home  all  reflect  this 
singular  man's  character,  and 
his  chosen  mode  of  operation 
in  his  unending  quest  to  pre- 
vent Holocaust  amnesia. 

Material  surroundings  and 
the  trappings  of  running  a sig- 
nificant organisation  are 
alien  and  unimportant  to 
Wtescntli.il.  This  Jew  from 
Galicia  iu  southern  Poland 
deliberately  chose  in  1945  to 
remain  inside  the  Holocaust 

capsule,  daily  to  relive  Uis 
own  war-time  experiences  m 

labour  and  death  camps,  and 

to  feel,  beyond  mere  intellec- 
tual reflection,  the  suffering  of 
all  the  victims  who  failed  to 
survive  the  Nazi  deprad- 
ations.  He  recognised  that  this 

was  bound  to  be  a lonely  exis- 
tence. But  it  fits  both  his  indi- 
vidualism bred  from  constant 
em battlement,  and  also  his  be- 
- lief  that  he  was  preserved  for 
only  one  purpose:  to  deter  the 
emergence  of  powerful  neo- 
Nazi  movements  by  rallying 
support  for  the  arrest  of  Hit- 
ler's mass  murderers  and 
bringing  them  to  trial. 

. Vpn^canrt1  hns  not  b©©n  nis 

* motive  ~ he  is  adamantly 

opposed  to  the  liquidation  of 
war  criminals,  and  is  even 
siuainst  the  death  penalty. 

Punishment  can  never 
equal  the  crimes  committed 
by  a mass  murderer.  What 

matters.  Wiesenthal  has 
always  argued,  is  to  subject 
such  people  to  the  due  process 
of  justice.  A court  of  law  a 
capable  oTdellvering  evidence 
of  individual  guilt  andean 
establish  the  tacts  about  the 


He  is  not  driven  by 
vengeance.  He 
does  not  even 

support  the  death 

penalty-  He 
believes  he  was 
preserved  for  one 
purpose  - to  deter 
the  emergence  of 
neo-Nazi 

y movements  and 
bring  Hitler's  mass 
murderers  to  trial 


Holocaust  .and  about  genocide 
beyond  the  reach  ofhistorical 
revisionism.  Firmly  rejecting 
the  concept  of  mass  guut  he 
believes  with  single-minded 
passion  that  this  process  alone 
can  forewarn  future  genera- 
tions against  neo-Nazism.  Add 
to  this  Wiesenthal’s  convic- 
tion that  war  crimes  trials  are 
a vital  tool  of  the  healing  pro- 
cess towards  reconciliation, 
and  It  becomes  easier  to 
understand  the  grandiose  yet 
tunnel  vision  that  has  con- 
sumed him  for  half  a century. 

Now  87,  Wiesenthal’s  only 
other  craving  is  for  recogni- 
tion ofhis  achievements,  of 
being  seen  as  an  uncomfort- 
able conscience  that  has 
forced  the  international 
community r particularly  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  to  confront 
the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust 
Though  he  is  no  newcomer  to 
controversy,  the  recurring 
attacks  on  his  integrity  never 
cease  to  wound  him  deeply. 

By  way  of  reassurance,  he  is 
proud  of  every  honour  that 
comes  his  way  and  has  come  to 
believe  in  his  own  mystique. 

I knew  very  little  of  all  this 
when  Lord  Weidenfeld  pro- 
posed that  I shouldwrite 
Simon  WiesenthaTsbiogra- 
phy.  Wiesenthal’s  name  is  vir- 
tually synonymous  with  Nazi- 
hunting.  Love  him  or  hate 
him.  he  Is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing individuals  which  this 
century  has  produced.  Yet  . 
there  were  only  his  own  two 
volumes  of  patchwork  mem- 
oirs — The  Murderers 
Amongst  Us  and.  Justice  Not 
Vengeance — and  there  was  no 
comprehensive  account  dr  as- 
sessment of  hislifo. 

Before  a final  decision  to 
write  the  biography  was 
taken,  I went  to  Vienna  to 
meet  Wiesenthal.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  the  project  would  • 
need  his  co-operation;  but  T 
was  equally  firm  that  he  must 
not  be  allowed  any  editorial 
control.  If  he  was  only  inter- 
ested in  eulogy,  the  exercise 
would  be  pointless.  Like  many 
others,  I was  Initially  taken 
aback  by  his  surroundings.  I 
was  also  surprised  by  his 
warmth,  his  humour  and  his 
emotionalism.  And  I was 
gripped  by  the  vivid  language 
he  used  to  describe  not  only 
the  long-past,  but  also  contem- 
porary events.  Like  many 
others  I was  impressed  with 
his  ability  to  spark  attention 
and  provoke  thought  Under 
differed  circumstances, 
Wiesenthal  would  surely  have 

become  a stellar  figure  in  pub- 
lic relations. 

He  agreed  to  cooperate 
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One  man’s  lonely  war:  Wiesenthal  has  faced  sniping  from  the  World  Jewish  Congress  as  well  as  hum  fascist  sympathisers 


Important,  Wiesenthal  made 
no  attempt  to  use  his  fect- 


Sinh  a job  description  Is  far 
too  narrow  for  a man  whose 


check  as  a backdoor  method  of  over-arching  concern  has 
tampering  with  the  contents  of  been  to  tackle  the  great  issues 


But  Wiesenthal  knew  and  mg  to  his  pre-war  profession 
. sensed  enough  about  the  atmo-  as  an  architect  or  of  emigre  t- 


the  book,  even  though  it  was 
obvious  to  me,  having  come  to 
know  him  well,  that  there  is 
much  material  he  would- have 


of  guitt.  punishment  and 
forgiveness  in  the  wake  off  the 
Holocaust  and  who  has  inter- 
vened at  crucial  times  to 


preferred  not  to  see  at  aH,  or  at  prevent  the  international 


the  very  least  presented 
differently. 

I would  be  blind  not  to  real-  : 
ise  that  Wiesenthal’s  “good  be- 
haviour” 1ms  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  feet  that,  notwith- 
standing his  shortcomings. 


community  from  losing  inter- 
est in  confronting  the  mass 
murder  phenomenon. 


with  me,  insisting  only  that  he  not  least  his  tendency  to  self- 
should  be  allowed  to  check  the  aggrandisement,  he  emerges 


man  uscript  for  factual  error. 
Of  course  there  is  often  only  a 
narrow.divide  between  the 
correction  of  feet  and 
editorial  interference. 

But  he  kept  to  his  word.  He 
gave  me  as  much  time  as  I 
asked,  and  this  added  up  to 
many  days  of  questioning- He 


in  this  biography  as  a sympa- 
thetic and  significantflgure. 
Starting  without  preconcep- 
tions, I came  away  fully  con- 
vinced that  he  deserves  to  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  handful 
of  Individuals  who  have 
helpedto  condition  moral  and 
ethical  attitudes  during  a 


JL  HEAD  cf  many 
a \ others,  Wiesen- 
M % thal  recognised  in 
foe  early  stages  of 
m % the  cold  War  that 

m - mthe  western  allies 
were  recruiting  former 
Nazis  as  intelligence  agents, 
and  competing  for  Nazi  scien- 
tists to  help  them  In  the  arms 
race  against  the  Russians. 

Hie  frill  story  of  the  compro- 
mises that  were  made  in  the 
late  1940s  and  early  1950s  Is 
still  emerging.  For  example,  it 
has  only  now  become  known 
that  the  US  deliberately 
recruited  former  Austrian 
Nazis  to  man  secret  arms 
dumps  and  a communications 
network  put  into  Austria 


urged  his  wife  and  daughter  to  period  ofgreat  upheaval  and 
speak  with  me,  and  gave  me  I self-doubt 
unrestricted  access  to  his 
archives.  Though  he  knew 
that  I was  also  interviewing 
seme  ofhis  sharpest  toughest 
critics,  he  never  once  com- 


self-doubt 

This  conclusion  has  little  to 
do  with  his  prowess  as  a Nazi- 
hunter.  Indeed,  it  quickly 
became  obvious  to  me  that  the 
Nazi-hunter  label— from 


which  he  does  not  demur— is,  I against  a possible  Soviet  . 


researching  the  book.  More 


in  many  ways,  a misnomer. 


invasion. 


spherics  among  the  Ameri- 
cans with  whom  he  had 
worked  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  war  to  realise 
that  the  Allies’  concern  to 
have  Nazis  purged  from  posi- 
tions of  power  and  Influence 
in  Germany  and  Austria  was 
waning.  Allied  enthusiasm 
for  war  crimes  trials  was 
being  eroded,  and  little  pres- 
sure was  put  on  the  German  or 
Austrian  authorities  to  bring 
Nazi  criminals  to  account 
. He  was  still  more  disap- 
pointed when  he  realised  that 
the  new  state  of  IsraeL  preoc- 
cupied with  the  more  immedi- 
ate concerns  of  establishing 
Its  legitimacy  and  security, 
had  put  the  capture  and  trials 
of  Nazi  criminals  way  down 
its  priorities. 

Almost  single-handed,  Wie- 
senthal fought  back  to  main- 
tain the  search  for  war  crimi-  ] 
nals  and  to  keep  war  crimes 
trials  on  the  international 
agenda.  He  had  vowed  to  him- 
self that  he  would  devote  his 
life  to  ensure  that  neither  the 
victims  nor  their  murderers  . 
would  be  forgotten;  and  he 
gave  up  any  thought  of  return-  I 


Ha ring  survived  the  extaratinaticai  camp^Wiesenthal  wag  driven  by  tine  need  to  keep  their  memory  alive 


ie  Am  art-  mg  to  IsraeL  Convinced  that 
ehad  there  was  little  purpose  in  oan- 

lediate  tinning  to  work  with  the  US 
ar  to  realise  occupation  forces  in  Austria, 
icernto  he  set  up  Ms  first  Documenta- 

l from  posi-  tion  Centre  in  Linz  in  1947, 

(influence  which  had  as  one  of  its  main 

.ustria  was  aims  to  collect  evidence  from 

husiasm  concentration  camp  survi- 

Hs  was  vors  before  they  dispersed  to 

little  pres-  remake  their  lives, 

e German  or  He  also  wrote  articles 

ies  to  bring  exposing  Nazis,  he  spoke  out 

account  at  public  meetings,  and  in  prt- 

e disap-  vate  contact  with  the  western 

ealised  that  allies,  against  any  let-up  of  the 
-gel.  preoc-  search  for  suspected  mass 

oreiimnedi-  murderers,  and  for  the  imper- 
ablishing  atives  of  de-Nazlfl cation  in 

security,  public  life, 

e and  trials  But  Wiesenthal’s  most 
way  down  graphic  and  far-reaching 

achievement  during  this 
■meted,  Wie-  period  was  to  persist  in 
k to  main-  searching  for  Adolf  Btehmann 

war  crimi-  even  when  others  were  ready 
ar  crimes  to  give  up.  He  understood 

rational  ahead  of  many  that  an  Eicb- 

wedtohlm-  mnnn  trial  would  bring  to 

devote  his  light  such  horrendous, 

neither  the  detailed  evidence  of  the  Nazi 

nurderers  . killing  machine  that  it  would 
H and  he  force  a great  soul-searching  in 

tit  of  return-  Germany  and  Austria  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  past.  He  also 
judged  that  Holocaust  denial 
would  lose  the  last  shreds  cf 
credibility. 

Quite  likely  his  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  hunt 
for  Eichmann  came  in  1947. 
when  he  prevented  Vera  Eich- 
mann.  who  was  living  in  the 
Austrian  village  of  Altaussee, 
from  haviogher  husband  cer- 
tified as  dead.  Had  Mrs  Eich- 
mann  succeeded,  the  book  on 
Eichmann  might  have  been 
closed  there  and  then,  hi  1958, 
W iesenthalalso  found  out  ao 
edden  tally,  from  a postcard 
shown  to  him  hy  a fellow 
stamp-coil  ector — his  only 
hobby — that  Eichmahn  was 
in  Argentina.  Together  witha . 
summary  of  all  the  evidence 
he  had  collected  about  Eich- 
mann. he  passed  this  informa- 
tion on  to  Nahum  Goldman, 
President  of  the  World  Jewish 
Congress.  He  anticipated  that 
caueha  press  Goldmann  would  put  the 
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WJCs  resources  behind  the 
search.  But  nothing  cazoe  of  it 
Instead,  this  incident  fuelled  a 
growing  bitterness  between 
Wiesenthal  and  the  WJC. 

It  was  only  in  1957  that  Isra- 
el’s secret  service,  Mossad. 
acting  on  information  from 
the  public  prosecutor  in 
Frankfort  activated  the 
search  for  Eichmann  in 
Argentina  which  led  to  his 
capture  three  years  later  by  a 
team  led  by  the  Mossad’s  chief 
at  the  time,  Isser  HareL  Dur- 
ing that  period,  Wiesenthal 
had  sporadic  contact  with  a 
Mossad  team  in  Austria,  but 
otherwise  had  no  connection 
with  this  decisive  stage  of  foe 
hunt  for  Eichmann. 

IN  1961.  Wiesenthal  pub- 
lished his  book.  I Hunted 
Eichmann.  This  gave  a 
somewhat  overblown  ac- 
count ofhis  endeavours 
up  to  1954.  but  made  no 
claims  beyond  that  year,  and 
was  emphatic  that  many 
hands  had  been  involved  in 
Eichmann’s  capture.  The  book 
caught  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. it  brought  Wiesenthal  his 
first  taste  of  fame  and  was  the 
beginning  of  the  legend  that 
grew  around  him  as  a super- 
man Nazi-hunter.  It  prompted 
him  to  move  to  Vienna  where 
he  set  up  his  Documentation 
Centre.  He  set  his  sights  much 
higher  now  than  he  had  done 
in  Linz.  His  office  in  Vienna 
would  “represent  Austria's 
Jews  in  combating  anti-Semi- 
tism and  neo-Nazism  by  pre- 
senting historical  material;  to 
collaborate  with  foe  Austrian 
and  German  judicial  authori- 
ties, and  with  Jewish  organi- 
sations involved  with  clearing 
up  the  question  of  war  crimi- 
nals; and  to  undertake 
research  to  set  straight  the 
historical  record.” 

But  if  Wiesenthal  thought 
he  had  at  last  secured  firm 
foundations  for  his  life’s 
work,  he  was  mistaken-  For 
many  years  to  come  he  was 
reviled  in  Austria  for  daring 
to  attack  the  country's  politi- 
cal establishment  for  flirting 
with  former  Nazis.  This  came 
to  a head  in  a long-lasting, 
embittered  confrontation 
with  Austria’s  socialist  Chan- 
cellor, Bruno  Kreisky. 

Neither  emerges  with 
any  glory  from  a combat  in 
which  the  two  vied  with  each 
other  to  cast  doubts  on  their 
integrity. 

Kreisky’s  political  heirs 
have  concluded  that  his  anti- 
Wiesenfoal  offensive  is  a blot 
on  the  socialist  leader’s 
record.  They  gave  frank 
replies  to  my  questions,  and 
opened  the  inner  recesses  of 
the  Kreisky  archive.  Today, 
Wiesenthal  is  honoured  in 
Austria  as  a national  icon  who 
rightly  demanded  that  Aus- 
tria acknowledge  Its  camplic-  I 
ity  with  Nazism  instead  af 
claiming  as  ithad  done  for  , 
almost  50  years,  that  it  was  I 
Hitler’s  victim.  He  has  been 
awarded  Austria’s  highest 
honours,  and  was  chosen  to 
speak  at  the  UN  last  year  on 
Austria's  behalf  to  mark  the 
Year  of  Tolerance. 

Wiesenthal’s  conflict  with 
Kreisky  had  lasted  until  the 
former  Chancellor's  death.  It 
was  rapidly  succeeded  by  a 
new  battle — this  time  be- 
tween Wiesenthal  and  the 
leadership  of  the  WJC,  which 
has  brought  in  reinforcements 
by  way  of  the  ex-Mossad  man, 
Isser  HareL  and  of  the  two 
Nazi  hunters.  Serge  and  Beats 
ECtarsfeld.  The  trigger  for  this 
battle  was  Wiesenthal’s 
refusal  to  accuse  Kurt  Wald- 
heim of  war  .crimes — though 
he  branded  him  a liar  unfit  to 
bold  public  office — and  his 
argument  that  pressure  from 
the  WJC  against  Waldheim's 
election  as  Austrian  bead  cf 
state  only  served  to  rekindle 
anti-Semitism  in  Austria.  The 


WJC  asserts  that  Wiesenthal 
bungled  in  his  initial  attempts 
to  search  for  the  truth  about 
Waldheim,  and  afterwards 
benight  himself  respect  in 

Austria  by  objecttngto  the  in- 
ternational campaign  against 
Waldheim. 

There  is  evidence  that  the 
WJCs  antagonism  towards 
Wiesenthal  has  fer  deeper 
roots  than  the  Waldheim 
affelr,  going  even  further 
baric  than  the  Eichmann  case. 
Even  so,  1 was  taken  aback  by 
the  sheer  venom  and  determi- 
nation to  destroy  Wiesen- 
thal’s  reputation  that  I found 
in  New  York  at  the  WJC  head- 
quarters, and  in  Washington 
with  Eli  Rosenbaum,  formerly 
of  the  WJC  andnowbaad  of 
the  Justice  Department’s 
Office  of  Special  Investiga- 
tions. Rosenbaum  Is  coauthor 
of  Betrayal,  a book  published 
in  1993.  which  alleges  that 
Wiesenthal  engaged  in  a 

cover-up  for  Waldheim.  These 
■ people  describe  Wiesenthal  as 
a tragic  figure,  a charlatan 
with  a long  record  of  failure 
and  ineptitude.  They  left  me 
in  little  doubt  that  iff  (ailed  to 
subscribe  to  their  views,  they 
would  Interpret  my  biography 
of  Wiesenthal  as  a whitewash. 

Rosenbaum  and  his  allies 
recycled  their  condemnation  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  a German 
TV  programme,  which  back- 
fired on  them  because  a spate 
of  newspapers  immediately 
sprung  to  Wiesenthal’s 

There  has  been  an 
unrelenting  tide  of 
venom  directed  at 
Wiesenthal  by  the 
New  York  Jewish 
elite  to  destroy 
his  reputation 

defence.  AH  it  seems  to  have 
achieved  is  a rekindling  of 
interest  ha  Wiesenthal's 
achievements. 

Wiesenthal  remains  alert  to 
the  dangers  of  neo-Nazism, 
and  combative,  still  cam- 
paigningfor  “justice  not  ven- 
geance”, but  also  bent  on  de- 
fending bis  reputation.  He 
knows  that  the  Vienna  Docu- 
mentation Centre  win  not 
survive  him.  But  it  win  not  be 
allowed  to  disappear  into 
oblivion.  The  Wiesenthal  Cen- 
ter is  the  US — which  bears 
his  name  but  otherwise  has  no 
formal  link  with  his  work — 
will  inherit  his  archive  and 
rebuild  his  Documentation 
Centre  office  in  its  Museum  of 
Tolerance  in  Los  Angeles  as  a 
lasting  record  ofhis  endeav- 
ours and  ofhis  relevance  to 
contemporary  conflicts  and 
racial  discrimination. 

There  wfll  certainly  be 
more  to  Wiesenthal's  legacy: 
his  message  is  not  unrelated 
to  the  growing  international 
acceptance  erf  war  crimes 
trials  because  of  their  intrin- 
sic importance  in  document- 
ing the  unbearable.  Similarly, 
his  campaign  for  justice  has 
contributed  to  the  widely-held 
view  that  such  trials  are  an 
essential  part  of  eventual 

reconciliation  tn  Bosnia, 
Rwanda  or  wherever  else 
there  is  evidence  of  genocide 
and  ethnic  cleansing. 

It  is  too  early  to  know  how 
fixture  generations  win  see 
Wiesenthal-  But  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  understand  the 
significant  contribution  that 
he  has  made  towards  allowing 
the  post-war  generation  of 
Germans  and  Austrians  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Holo- 
caust When  the  history  of  tlra 
past  50  years  is  written, 
Wiesenthal  will  surely  count 
among  its  heroes. 


Hella  Pick  is  a former  diplomatic 
editor  of  the  Guardian  and  a 
foreign  correspondent.  Her 
biography,  Simon  Wiesenthal.  a 
Life  in  Search  .of  Justice,  is 
published  on  Monday  by 
Weidenfeld  & Nicolson  at  £20 
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Dan  Wolf 


A vision 
of  the 
Village 


ON  OCTOBER  26. 

1955  the  first  edi- 
tion of  New 

York's  Village 
Voice  was  pub- 
lished. Its  founding  group  in- 
cluded a sometime  psycholo- 
gist. Ed  Fane  her,  a roving 
journalist  from  Sheffield,  John 
Wilcock,  the  novelist  Norman 
Mailer,  and,  as  editor.  Dan 
Wolf,  who  has  died  aged  80. 
Mailer  provided  the  title  and 
with  Fancher  put  up  the 
Si 0.000  launch  money.  The 
weekly  newspaper  that  Wolf 
edited  from  the  1950s  into  the 
1970s  was  to  transform  radical 
journalism  in  the  West. 

Greenwich  Village  In  the 
mid-1950s  was  an  enclave  for 
radicals,  artists  and  people  on 
holiday  from  the  Eisenhower 
America  of  conformity,  Jim 
Crow  racism  and  red-baiting. 
It  was  also  the  focus  of  a city 
that  had  inherited  the  artistic 
avant  garde  from  the  wreck- 
age of  post-war  Europe,  and 
added  bebop,  abstract  expres- 
sionism. new  theatre,  new 
writing.  Thus  was  Wolf  at- 
tracted to  the  area,  an  itiner- 
ant in  search  of  art.  life  and 
community  but  no  paper  de- 
fined that  community. 

Wolf  was  a New  Yorker, 
born  on  the  Upper  West  Side, 
the  son  of  an  antiques  dealer, 
who  had  died  in  his  fifties  and 
plunged  the  family  into  gen- 
teel poverty.  Dan  Wolf  had  fol- 
lowed the  American  Bohe- 
mian trail  to  pre-war  Europe, 
and  the  wartime  path  to  the 


Ian  Spurling 


Pacific  with  the  intelligence 
section  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Force.  Post-war  he 

studied —via  a government 
grant  to  ex-servicemen — at 
the  New  School  of  Social 
Research  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. It  was  there  that  he  met 
Fancher  and  Norman  Mailer. 
The  novelist  and  future  editor 
had  adjacent  flats  in  Green- 
wich Village. 

By  the  mid-1950s  Mailer  was 
a famous,  controversial  novel- 
ist while  Wolf  remained  a 40- 
year-old  ex-serviceman  in 
search  of  a career.  The  Voice 
was  to  provide  it.  The  first  edi- 
tion sold  200  copies  and  in  its 
early  days,  as  it  lost  <1,000  a 
week,  it  was  widely  assumed 
to  be  communist,  since  it  ran 
articles  on  folk  singers. 

With  the  easy  benefit  of 
hindsight  two  things  stand 
out  from  Wolfs  early  Voices. 
The  first  is  their  parochial- 
ism. It  was  very  much  the 
local  paper,  detailing  new 
coffee  shops,  dry  cleaners,  and 
rent  outrages.  The  second, 
was  its  conservatism,  as 
Mailer,  within  three  months 
of  the  launch,  proclaimed  in 
his  regular,  if  shortlived. 
Voice  column. 

But  what  Wolf  succeeded  in 
doing  was  to  crystalise  a com- 
munity. via  a paper.  For  those 
who  weren’t  artists,  poets  or 
jazz  musicians  the  Voice  pro- 
vided a forum,  a point  of  con- 
tact, a definition  of  style,  just 
as  the  New  Yorker  had  done  in 
the  interwar  years.  By  June 


Crystalising  a community . . . the  Village  Voice  put  Dan  Wolf  at  the  heart  of  radical  journalism  in  New  York  ginbriqgs 


1956  the  paper  had  instituted 
its  annual  off- Broad  way 
theatre  awards,  going  then  to 
the  likes  of  Shelley  Winters 
and  Jason  Ro bards  Jnr.  At  a 
time  of  paranoia  it  offered  a 
form  of  politics  that  slipped 
under  that  Cold  War  ideologi- 
cal radar  screw  which  pin- 
pointed reds  and  subversives. 
WolTs  persona,  the  tweed-jack- 
eted. pipe  smoking  liberal  was 
disarming  in  itself. 

The  Greenwich  Village  of 
the  late-l950s  was  a place  with 
still  thriving  local  industry,  a 
Tammany  Hall  political  ma- 
chine, and  the  threat  of  a vast 
new  four-lane  highway  run- 
ning through  the  core  of  the 
area.  Wolf  aligned  the  paper 
with  the  successful  battle 
against  the  freeway,  and  be- 
came a friend  of  a rising  young 

"reform”  politician.  Ed  Koch. 
Tammany  was  organised 
labour,  good  fellas,  and  blue 


collar.  Koch  then  was  a trailer 
for  the  style  of  later  decades; 
middle  class  radicalism  and 
single  issue  politics. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade 
Wolf  was  editing  a paper  that 
had  taken  on  writers  like  Nat 
Hen  toff,  the  cartoonist  Jules 
FeifFer  and  the  film  critic  — 
and  film-maker — Jonas 
Mekas.  By  the  early  1960s  old 
Tammany  was  crippled,  and 
in  1963  a daily  newspaper 
strike  triggered  an  explosion 
in  the  Voice's  circulation. 
Soon  after,  the  civil  rights  and 
anti-war  movement  produced 
a wave  of  papers  that  used 
Wolfs  Voice  format  for  more 
radical  ends.  Wolf,  an  ideologi- 
cal child  of  the  1940s  and  a 
man  of  the  1950s,  gradually 

slipped  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  times.  Yet  the  paper 

remained  one  of  the  new  poli- 
tics’ principal  forums,  and  cul- 
turally' recorded  the  proces- 


sion of  Li  ring  Theatre.  Timo- 
thy Leary.  Warhol’s  Factory 
and  women’s  liberation  into 
the  era  of  Watergate. 

By  then  it  had  a circulation 
of  over  150,000;  a onetime  par- 
ish paper  now  billing  Itself  as 
"the  weekly  newspaper  of  New 
York”,  and  boasting  a healthy 
profit  margin. 

But  Wolf  and  Fancher  — 
Mailer  had  parted  company  in 
the  1950s  and  Wlicock  in  the 
1960s — wanted  some  finan- 
cial reward  for  their  efforts. 
So,  while  remaining  on  the 
paper,  they  sold  80  per  cent  of 
the  company  to  a socialite  pol- 
itician. Carter  Burden.  Four 
years  later,  to  Wolfs  chagrin, 
the  Voice  was  merged  into 
Clay  Felker’e  New  York  maga- 
zine company.  Wolf  briefly  en- 
countered the  beautiful  people 
before  being  effectively 
ousted  from  the  Voice.  In  1977 
the  Voice  began  Its  nine-year 


residency  within  Rupert  Mur- 
doch’s empire.  That  year  too 
Ed  Koch  won  the  New  York 
mayoralty — with  Murdoch’s 
backing — and  took  on  Wolf  as 
an  adviser.  Radicalism  had 
given  way  to  neo-conserva- 
tism. just  as  the  1950’s  Village 
mix  of  blue  collar,  garrets  and 
beats  had  yielded  to  a 1970’s 
blend  of  galleries,  lofts  and 
yuppies. 

In  1990  Koch  lost  office,  but 
Wolf  remained  as  a confidant 
and  adviser.  The  Voice  Wolf 
shaped  was  a forum  and  a cat- 
alyst; the  forerunner  of  1960s 
radical  papers.  1980s  style 
glossies,  and  listings  maga- 
zines from  New  York  to  Bang- 
kok. He  leaves  his  wife,  a 
daughter  and  a son. 


Nigel  Fountain 


Daniel  Woff.  journalist,  bom  May 
25.  1915:  died  April  1 1 , 1996 


Dressing  for  the  dance 


I 


AN  Spurting,  who  has  died 
aged  of  59,  after  suffering  a 
heart  attack , came  to  Lon- 
don from  his  native  South 
Australia  to  study  theatre  de- 
sign  at  the  Slade  School  of  Art 
in  the  early  1960s.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  a grant  from  an  Aus- 
tralian newspaper  for  which 
he  was  expected  to  report  back 
on  the  art  scene  in  England — 
though,  once  here,  he  was 
often  too  busy  to  do  so. 

From  the  first.  Ian  was  an 
exhibitionist.  With  his  small 
grant  he  continually  changed 
his  appearance  and  clothes. 
becoming  an  eccentric  jew- 
elled and  dyed  wasp  rather 
than  a butterfly.  Always,  how- 
ever. there  was  an  unnerving 
touch  to  his  eccentricity, 
which  was  unpredictable  and 
ominously  dangerous,  funny 
and  icy  at  the  same  time. 
Though  he  remained  mysteri- 
ously intact,  h is  mischievous 
sense  of  fun  and  good  nature 
intrigued  all  those  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact 

His  preciousness  held  rrol 
wit  and  a particularly  sophis- 
ticated beauty  some  where  be- 
tween Huysmans’s  hero  Des 
Esseintes,  Baron  Corvo  and 
the  creatures  Of  Ronald  Fir- 


bank.  His  designs  of  brilliant 
translucent  colours  reminded 
one  of  Edward  Burra,  Beards- 
ley. and  of  his  tutor.  Nicholas 
Georgiadis. 

Spurting  had  a talent  for  de- 
signing costumes  on  paper 
which  translated  well  Into 
dancing.  His  was  a rare  gift  of 
which  Kenneth  MacMillan's 
acute  visual  awareness  took 
full  advantage,  identifying  a 
particular  dance  with  certain 
music  as  only  geniuses  can 
and  Kenneth  certainly  did. 

Spurling  emanated  a genu- 
ine gaiety  in  all  senses  of  the 
word  wh  list  remaining  deadly 
serious.  The  body  of  his  work 
in  theatre  remains  small  but  it 
had  a real  personal  quality, 
being  mainly  supported  by 
loyal  choreographers.  The 
other  support  came  from  the 
Royal  Opera  House  where  he 
worked  as  an  assistant  His 
was  a life  of  independence  and 
sadness  which,  however,  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  in- 
dulge. His  sensibility  was  not 
only  for  the  fantastic  and 
strange,  but  for  the  other 
people  whom  he  dressed  and 
worked  with  in  the  Opera 
House.  Though  he  could  sting, 
rarely  unkindly,  he  was  the 


most  vulnerable  and  unselfish 
of  men  and  many  relied  on 
him  for  confidence,  valuing 
his  kindness,  humanity  and 
unexpected  joviality. 


Peter  Snow 

Mary  dartre  adder  I an  Sparl- 
ing's first  commission,  as 
early  as  1961.  was  to  design 
Kenneth  MacMillan's  The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  first 
shown  by  Western  Theatre 
Ballet  at  the  Edinburgh  Festi- 
val that  year  and  subse- 
quently revived  by  the  Royal 
Ballet  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1973.  It  at  once  established 
him  as  a designer  of  audacity 
and  brilliance,  antagonising 
the  purists  hut  winning  ad- 
mirers who  came  to  describe 
him  as  "the  Bakst  of  the 
1970s”.  He  worked  on  two 
more  ballets  the  following 
year  for  WTB.  I^ter  Darrell’s 
Non  Stop  and  MacMillan's 
Valse  Excentrique,  but  by  far 
his  most  popular  and  endur- 
ing commission  was  for  Mac- 
Millan’s Scott  Joplin  ballet 
Elite  Syncopations,  first 
staged  by  the  Royal  Ballet  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1974  and 
remaining  in  either  or  both  of 


bn  Sparling  and  his 
costume  design  for  La  Fin 
dn  Jour  decoh  qallery 

the  Royal  companies  until 
today.  In  1979  he  designed 
MacMillan’s  La  Fin  du  Jour, 
a nostalgic  evocation  of  the 
fashion  plate  world  of  the 
1930s  which  was  to  disappear 
for  ever  with  the  advent  of  the 
second  world  war.  For  Jona- 
than Burrows  and  the 
Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet  in 
Birmingham,  lie  designed 
The  Winter  Play  which  dealt 
with  folk  rituals.  His  last 
work  for  ballet  was  the  en- 
chanting Sir  Peter  and  the 
Wolf,  which  the  young  Mat- 
thew Hart  choreographed  (as 
a tribute  to  Sir  Peter  Wright) 
for  the  Royal  Ballet  School  in 
the  summer  of  1995  and  which 
was  subsequently  shown  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House.  (A 
sadly  unfulfilled  commission 
was  to  design  Hart’s  next  bal- 
let to  be  staged  by  English 


National  Ballet  in  May.)  Be- 
sides his  ballet  work.  Sparl- 
ing designed  two  children’s 
operas  for  Peter  Maxwell 
Davies.  The  Two  Fiddlers  and 
Cinderella.  He  also  designed 


costumes  for  Freddie 
Mercury. 


Ian  Spurling.  ballet  designer, 
bom  June  18, 1936;  died  April  7. 
1996 


Weekend  Birthdays 


JULIE  Christie,  who  is  56 
tomorrow,  taught  us  how  to 
swing  in  the  sixties.  We'd 
watch  Billy  Liar,  and  ogle  at 
this  greasy-haired  bundle  of 
hope  who  could  have  skipped 
to  London  if  the  trains  hadn’t 
been  running.  But  the  critics 
weren't  impressed  with  the 
Indian-born  actress.  David 
Tlwrason,  in  his  Biographical 
Diet  Lonury  of  Film,  wrote: 
"She  lacked  exactly  the  quali- 
ties of  grace,  spontaneity  and 
humour  that  the  part 


required.”  Maybe,  but  her  lack 
of  grace  was  her  charm.  For 
someone  who  "can’t  act"  she 
has  been  in  some  great  films, 
notably  McCabe  and  Mrs 
Miller  and  Don 't  Look  Now.  a 
movie  as  haunting  as  it  is 
erotic.  Significantly,  both  di- 
rectors tapped  her  humanity* 
rather  than  abstracting  her  as 
anicon.  When  it  became  a cli- 
che that  Christie  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world, 
she  withdrew  from  glamour 
and.  to  a great  extent,  from 


film.  When  she  returned  to  the 
stage  last  year  in  Pinter’s  Old 
Times  it  was  a shock.  Pinter 
had  reduced  her  to  an  icon.  If 
he'd  asked  us  we'd  have  told 
him  not  to  waste  our  Julie. 
SJSH 

Today ’s  birthdays : Alan 
Clark,  historian  and  former 
Conservative  minister,  68; 
Liam  Cos  grave,  former  leader 
of  Pine  Gael,  Eire,  76;  Edward 
Fox.  actor.  59;  Seamus 
Heaney,  poet.  57;  Garry  Ka- 


sparov, chess  champion.  38; 
Howard  Keel,  singer  and  ac- 
tor, 78;  Dame  Margaret 
Price,  opera  singer,  55;  Jonjo 
O’Neill,  racehorse  trainer,  44; 
Baron  Thyssen-Bomamisza", 
industrialist  75;  Eudora 
Wefty,  novelist  87; 

Tomorrow ‘s  other  birthdays: 
Dr  Brian  Bertram,  zoologist 
former  director-general  Wild- 
fowl and  Wetlands  Trust  52; 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Geoffrey 
Dalton,  former  deputy  Su- 


preme Allied  Commander.  At- 
lantic. 65:  Susan  Davies,  pho- 
tographer, 63;  Sir  John  Giel- 
gud CH,  actor,  92;  Valerie 
Hobson,  former  actress,  79; 
TtaeRt  Rev  Dr  David  Hope. 
Archbishop  of  York,  56;  Ju- 
lian Lloyd  Webber,  cellist  45; 
Loretta  Lynn,  country  singer, 
61;  Caroline  Marian  d.  man- 
aging director,  the  Guardian 
and  Observer,  50;  Rod  Steiger, 
actor.  71;  Elizabeth  Symons, 
general  secretary.  First  Div- 
ision Association.  45. 


Robert  Mellors 


Glad  to  be  gay 
- and  radical 


BOB  MELLORS  Who 

has  been  murdered  in 
Warsaw  at  the  age  of 
46.  was  a founder 
member  of  the  British  Gay 
Liberation  Front  (GLF).  In . 
the  summer  of  197*1  he  visited 
Neur  York  with  a fellow  gay 
student  from  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  and 
they  were  so  impressed  by 
American  gay  political  mili- 
tancy that,  on  their  return, 
they  called  a meeting  at  LSE 
to  set  up  a similar  movement. 
Soon  meetings  grew  to  sev- 
era!  hundred  strong,  and  this 
hugely  successful  initiative 
inaugurated  a two-year 
period  of  outrageous  militan- 
cy. 

One  of  the  high  points  was 
the  invasion  of  a Festival  of 
Light  rally  at  Westminster 
Central  Hall  in  the  autumn  of 
1971.  when  Cliff  Richard  and 
other  speakers  wore  horrified 
by  scenes  of  mayhem  as 
"nuns”  danced  a can-can  and 
"repenting”  gays  gave  fake 
testimony.  There  were  also 
"kiss-ins”  in  public  parks, 
demonstrations  and  street 
theatre,  leading,  on  occasion, 
to  court  appearances  at  which 
the  legal  proceedings  were 
themselves  mocked  and 
parodied. 

Although  GLF  was  proba- 
bly most  effective  wiien  at  its 
most  theatrical.  Bob  himself 
was  a deeply  serious,  shy  and 
thoughtful  person,  whose  in- 
fluence— in  a radically  demo- 
cratic movement  with  no 
leaders  but  many  flamboyant 
personalities  — was  an  intel- 
lectual and  conciliatory  one. 
When  splits  inevitably  oc- 
curred between  revolu- 
tionary Marxists  and  those 
who  favoured  u strategy  of 

“radical  drag”,  he  wrote  a . 
pamphlet  attempting  to  bring 

the  warring  sides  together 
seeking  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  movement. 

indeed.  In  the  long  term,  al- 
though GLF  as  an  organisa- 
tion burnt  itself  out.  its  vision 
—and  here  Bob  played  a key 
role  — was  the  start  or  grow- 
ing confidence  and  political 
determination  in  the  lesbian 
and  gay  community,  almost 
creating  the  basis  for  this 
community  as  it  exists  today 
in  all  its  variety. . 

Bob  came  from  a religious 
home,  and  was  at  LSE  during 
a period  of  political  upheaval, 
but  having  completed  his 
studies,  he  rejected  both  the 
established  routes  to  success 
and  any  cut  and  dried  ideolog: 
teal  solutions  to  the  questions 


Letters 


that  troubled  him.  U remem- 
ber hixn  sitting  in  my  kitchen 
and  worrying  about  the  un- 
helpfulness  of  Louis  Alth- 
usser's famous  essay  Itienlop- 
icul  State  Apparatuses  ns :» 
guide  to  moral  conduct). 

His  philosophical  quest 
resulted  in  a growing  fascina- 
tion with  the  central  Euro- 
pean conman  and  guru  Char- 
lotte Bach,  who  spent  the 
second  ha  If  of  his  life  asa 
woman.  Bob  pursued  oxhaus 
tive  research  into  Bach’s  life 
and  work,  whose  writings  re- 
worked Darwinian  theory  in 
a more  hedonistic  and  less 
utilitarian  direct  ion. 

Bob.  who  wn*  at  thm  time 
working  at  the  Electric 
Cinema  box  office  in  the 
Portobello  Road,  would  travel 
long  distances  to  interview 
surviving  friends  of  Bach, 
sometimes  surprising  them 
with  revelations  oft  h»  trans- 
formation whereby  Carl  be- 
ta me  Cha  rlotte  after  h Is 
wife’s  death.  Bob  dedicated 
himself  to  gaining  public  rec- 
ognition for  Bach’s  work  and 
had  completed  a major  hioy- 


Mellors:  from  LSE  to  Poland 

rnphv  of  this  extraordinary 
character,  but  had  not  yet 
found  a publisher  for  it  at  the 
time  of  hits  death. 

In  recent  years  he  had 
found  happiness  In  Poland. 
There  he  felt  that  a more  old- 
fashioned  society  in  which 
men  and  women  led  rather 
separate  lives  made  possible  a 
greater  variety  of  emotional 
relationships  between  men.  K 
is  therefore  a tragic  irony 
that  bis  death  (apparently 
during  a burglary  in  his  flat) 
could  be  seen  as  part  of  the 
"Westernisation”  of  his 
adopted  country'  with  an  at- 
tendant rise  in  crime. 


Elizabeth  Wilson 


Robert  Mellors.  gay  activist, 
born  October  28. 1949:  died 
March  22.  1996 


Neil  Kinnocl:  unites:  Gordon 
Clough  f Obituary.  April  B)  had 
the  warmth  and  the  wit —as 
well  as  the  appearance  — of  a 
hyper-intelligent  elf  Every  en- 
counter with  him  was  enjoy- 
able. even  when  he  was  being 
testing  as  an  interviewer.  His 
award-winning  documenta- 
ries, like  his  Round  Britain 
Quiz  questions  and  cha  irman- 
sbip.  were  masterpieces  of 
radio.  In  his  current  affairs 
work,  he  was  a model  of  bal- 
ance and  integrity —I  only 
knew  of  liis  active  support  for 
the  Labour  Party  because  of 
tbe  social  occasions  wliich  he 
attended.  He  was,  however, 
recording  an  interview  with  me 
on  the  morning  after  tbe  1983 
General  Election  when  news  of 
Michael  Foot's  retirement  as 
Leader  came  in.  When  the  . 
recording  was  finished  he  sim- 
ply said ’TD  support  you  to  be- 
come party  leader  despite  the 
feet  that  I like  you” — and  then 
made  that  marvellous  rasping 
guffaw.  Gordon  was  an  unsur- 
passed professional  and  will  be 
missed. 

Eleni  Cuhitt  writes:  Odysseus 
Elytis  {Obituary,  March  19)  was 
celebrated  in  Britain  to  K<90 
with  a new  translation  by  Peter 
Levy  of  his  Sons  of  Heroic 
Mourning  For  The  Lieutenant 
Lost  In  Albania,  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Albanian 
Front,  when  the  Greeks  de- 


feated the  fascist  invasion . 
The  British-Greek  Cultural 
Friendship  Association  pub- 
lished the  book  and  Fiona 
Shaw  gave  a magnificent 
reading  in  the  Purcell  Room 
which  many  still  cherish. 


Death  Notices 

GAROINER.  Florence  DrMnoator  (Mattfcv 
aon), «« 1 peacefully  tallowing  a brtel  no,- 

Kallon  llllt)  April  1996  m her  91st  year 
lovoii  wife  of  Prod  |0  19911.  mother  11 
Kota  and  grandmother  p(  Helen  and  Claim 
ID  1992).  niBlurer  and  e-emplor  «o  all  who 
knew  her.  recently  resident  ai  SoUtaivid 
House.  WocrPrxd.  Cadarwood.  Portion. 
and  tarrrwrty  o!  He  atari  Mow  No  funeral 
body  willed  u science  II  desired  donation.-, 
in  lieu  01  (lowers  Id  Macrleslleld  Borough 
council  Environmental  Services  Unii 
towards  enhancement  of  Poynton  Part,  or 
alternatively  10  the  Red  Cross 
SAVAGE.  Kerrigan  Ancfcnw  (Kcc).  ol.  Bua- 
cornfield.  Bucks,  aged  20.  tragically  dim  in 
a motor  aoddant  m Kenya  on  5 April  ■» 
Beloved  younger  son  of  Margaral  and  Mal- 
colm. dear  In  other  to  Jon.  and  Julie,  end 
good  Mend  10  so  many  Please  snare  your 
memoriae  or  live  unvjue  and  very  special 
porton  by  contacting  nit  family  For 
arrangements  please  contact  HC.&nm- 
stead  IFfOi  on  01494  6^2688  AH  tvs  man/ 
Mends  are  welcome  No  Itowers  pkisse 
bul  donations  !o  lt»  "Barton  Training 
Jnat . a children's  charily,  (o  (an  Waztiay, 
Head  ol  klDP  Barclays  Bank  pic,  54  Lom- 
bard SI.  London.  EC3P  3AJH. 

in  Memoriam 

M Memory  of  Dan  AboL  Bom  June  15th 
I9i0  died  April  13m  1994  "As  I sir*  Imo 
my  sleep  I leel  his  beloved  touch  In  work 
or  in  repose,  we  are  forever  dose.-  With 
immense  love  and  uvrow.  Kathy. 

■To  place  your  tmnouncemanr  1 otophone 
0171  713  4567  Fax  0171  71J  4129 


Face  to  Faith 


The  right  to  a living 


ChariMHandy 


WORK  Isn’t  what  it  used 
to  be.  That  has  been 
obvious  for  a while 
now.  nor  will  the  world  of 
work  go  back  to  what  it  once 
was:  jobs  for  all.  jobs  that  last- 
ed for  life.  What  interests  me. 
however,  is  not  the  economic 
aspects  of  this  new  industrial 
revolution,  but  its  personal 
and  social  Impact. 

Unemployment  is  soul- 
deadening,  or  course,  but  even 
smart  new  concepts  tike  tele- 
commuting can  mean  that  we 
see  no  one  else  all  day.  Self- 
employment  may  be  liberat- 
ing, but  it  ts  also  lonely.  If 
Pascal  was  right  that  all  the 
ills  of  the  world  stem  from  the 
fact  that  man  cannot  sit  in  a 
room  alone,  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  more  of  us  are 
condemned  by  economic 
forces  to  do  just  that?  Where 
will  we  find  meaning,  or  our 
identity'? 


An  invitation  from  the  BBC. 
therefore,  to  tour  Britain  talk- 
ing to  some  of  those  whose 
working  fives  had  changed, 
was  irresistible.  I met  a newly- 
redundant  managing  director, 
a teleworker  for  BT,  the  coach 
Of  Wigan's  Rugby  League 
team,  ex-miners  and  ex-mill 
workers,  school-kids,  teach- 
ers. doctors  and  glass  workers. 
All  of  them  had  had  to  find 
new  roles  and  new  ways  of 
describing  themselves. 

The  journey  helped  me  to 
clarity  what  seem  to  be  the 
three  steps  to  identity. 

Step  one  Is  survival — if  you 
can  manage  to  earn  your  liv- 
ing you  feel  that  you  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  here. 
Survival  however,  has  to  be 
earned  to  mean  anything- 
State  benefits  may  be  our  le- 
gitimate right  and  necessary 
for  physical  survival  In  some 
cases,  but  they  do  little  for  our 
sense  of  self.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute, I came  to  realise,  for 
real  paid  work. 


Step  two  Is  a sense  of  res- 
ponsibility. the  feeling  that  we 
matter  to  someone  else.  "Mat- 
tering" or  the  sense  that  they 
were  needed  by  others  was 
what  kept  many  people  going 
through  tough  times.  The  one 
unmarried,  long-term  unem- 
ployed man  in  my  sample  was 
the  only  person  who  openly 
wondered  whether  there  was 
any  point  to  life.  He  could  not 
find  work,  he  mattered  to  no 
one,  he  felt  dispirited  and 
without  identity,  a statistic 
without  a point.  That  was  my 
saddest  conversation . 

• Step  three  to  a full  identity' 
comes  from  a feeling  of  contri- 
bution. from  the  sense  that 
one  has  made  a d ifference  In 
some  way,  somewhere,  and 
that  the  world  will  be  margin- 
ally betterfrora  the  fact  that 
one  has  lived.  It  may  be  a new 
business  created,  a school 
renewed,  a happy  fam  ily 
reared  or  a job  well  done.  It 
can  be  as  small  as  a garden 
created  where  only  weeds 


once  grew.  As  one  person  said, 
to  see  the  smiles  at  the  end  of 
the  day  is  thanks  enough,  a 
feeling  that  but  for  me  those 
smiles  might  not  be  there. 

In  the  Book  of  Revelation 
there  Is  a strange  but.  to  me, 
moving  verse:  “. . . the  Spirit 
saith . . . To  him  that  overco- 
me*, to  him  will  give  a white 
stone,  and  upon  toe  stone  a 
new  name  written,  which  no 
one  knoweth  but  be  that 
recelveth  it”.  I can’t  be  sure 
what  that  means  but  I inter- 
pret it  to  mean  that  if  I over- 
come. I will  then  discover  who 
I truly  am  — that  name  on  my 
white  stone.  The  abject  of  my 
life  should  be  to  discover  my 
true  self  before  I die.  In  that 
white  stone  lies  my  identity. 

Looked  at  in  that  way  it 
came  as  no  surprise  to  find 
that  those  who  had  chosen,  or 
been  forced,  to  take  full  res- 
ponsibility for  their  own  Uvea 
were  the  most  satisfied,  even  If 
they  were  still  struggling  eco- 
nomically — they  were  discov- 
ering more  about  themselves, 
were  at  the  third  step  on  the 
ladder  of  identity.  • 

When  I look  back  at  my  own 
career,  which  started  when  an 
oil  company  offered  me  a job 
for  life.  I am  now  amazed  that  1 
was  so  content — delighted  in 
fact  — to  hand  over  my  life  to  a 


corporation,  to  people  who 
would  now  tell  me  what  to  do 
and  where.  People  who  would 
define  success  for  me  and  give 
me  their  version  of  the  white 
stone. 

When  my  father-in-law 
checked  into  the  hospital  for 
his  last  Illness  he  was  asked  to 
write  down  his  religion  on  the 
admission  form.  He  wrote 
“British  Army”  and  for  hifn. 


Doonesbury 


that  was  the  literal  truth.  Tbe 
Army  had  given  him  his  iden- 
tity and  most  of  his  purpose  to 
life.  Today,  for  some,  the  cor- 
poration is  as  important  to 
them  as  the  Army  was  to  him. 
Itfills  tiie  place  of  religion  and 
its  work  becomes  a form  of 

worship  and  the  whole  point 
of  their  being. 

But  it  is  religion  miscon- 
ceived, religion  as  a way  to 
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lose  oneself,  religion  as  escap- 
ism, in  which  responsibility 
for  oneself  is  abdicated, 
apparently  in  the  cause  of 
something  greater  than  one- 
self. That  has  to  be  worrying 
for  both  individuals  and  their 
institutions,  for  It  can  only 
mean  that  people  become 
mere  instruments  of  the  insti- 
tution: cyphers  rather  than 
persons  with  their  own  values 


and  toeiroirn  identities.  Per- 
haps we  are  fortunate,  in  the 
end.  if  the  new  world  of  work 
means  the  decline  in  Impor- 
tance of  the  large  institutions, 
throwing  us  back  on  to  our- 
selves and  making  us  face  up 
to  our  own  beliefs  and  values. 


Charles  Handy's  radio  series. 
Making  Sense  is  currently  on 
Radio  4 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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Lenders  fear 
exchange 
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Teresa  Hunter 

ORTGAGE 
lenders  warned 
yesterday  that 
any  attempt  to 
force  the  UR 
into  a revamped  European  ex- 
change rate  mechanism 
would  have  dire  consequences 
for  the  housing  market 
Average  house  prices  began 
to  fall  almost  immediately 
Britain  entered  the  Exchange 
Rate  Mechanism  in  October 
1990,  going  from  a peak  of 
£66,811  at  the  end  of  that  year 
to  £63,117  three  months  later. 

By  the  time  we  pulled  out  in 
September  1992  prices  were 
heading  down  towards 
£61,000,  where  they  lingered 
for  some  time  before  gradu- 
ally easing  to  the  current  aver- 
age price  af£63J2lo. 

Halifax  general  manager 
David  Gilchrist  said  it  would 
be  wrong  to  blame  the  ERM 
exclusively  for  prices  falling, 
but  admits  that  it  deepened 
the  recession.  He  said:  “We 
would  certainly  be  very  con- 
cerned at  any  prospect  of 
returning  to  a regime  which 
meant  higher  and  more  vola- 


i tile  interest  rates.  Anything 
which  would  cause  borrowers 
to  worry  about  a return  to 
double-digit  interest  rates ' 
would  have  a negative  impact 
on  any  housing  market 
recovery.” 

UBS  analyst  Rob  Thomas 
went  as  far  as  to  describe  any . 
link  between  European  ctu> 
renclesand  sterling  as  “a  di- 
saster” for  bomebuyers.  He 
said:  'The  market is  still 
struggling  to  survive  the  last 
dose  of  pain  inflicted  on  it  by 
the  ERM.” 

Their  warnings  came  as 

rhaTiw>ll(ir  tfpnrwth  d1arin» 
began  talks  with  EU  finance 
ministers  in  Verona  at  the  end 
of  a week  which  had  seen  a 
variety  ctf  good  news  for  Brit- 
ain’s 10  million  mortgage 

borrowers. 

The  Nationwide  cut  its 

mortgage  rates  to  &74  per  cent 

—the  lowest  fbr  30  years, 
reducing  monthly  repayments 
on  a £50,000 loan  by  £20  to 
£326.08 as  against  £565.07 
when  mortgage  rates  peaked 
in  1990. 

A quarterly  house  price  sur- 
vey from  the  Halifax  revealed 
that  values  rose  by  LSpercent 
over  the  pest  three  months. 


The  housing  market 


House  prices  and  mortgage  rate  changes  in  the  ERM. 


£i Sgjgjp-*?  . , Mortgage  rate  ^11 


friK  House  prices  ? 


Source:  Halifax 
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with  prices  in  some  regions 
particularly  buoyant 

Houses  in  tiie  Southeast 
now  coet  221  per  cent  more  * 
than  at  the  end  oflast  year  and 
1.3  per  cent  more  than  a year 
ago.  Greater  London  saw 
prices  rise  by  £8  per  cent  over  . 
the  quarter.  Similarly,  house 
prices  in  the  North  grew  by  2^ 
per  cent  and  in  the  South-west 
prices  were  up  1.5  per  cent 

Two  reports  revealed  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  numbers  of 
people  in  negative  equity,  now 
below  tire  one  million  mark 
fbr  the  first  time  since  1992. 

UBS  estimates  that  rising 
prices  have  released 280,000 . 
families  from  the  blight  And 
Woolwich  economist  Martin 
Ellis  said  hlsrepart,  due  next 
week,  would  confirm  these 
figures.  - 

Lenders  are  eagerly  await-  - 
ing  April’s  mortgage  transac- 
tion and  house  price  figures 
for  the  final  proof  that  the 
long-awaited  recovery  in  the 
housing  market  has  begun 
and  can  be  sustained. 

For  the  time  being  they  pre- 
fer to  remain  sceptical,  al- ' 
though,  with  mortgage  repay- 
ments eating  up  just  U per 
cent  ofafirst-thne  buyers’ 
earnings  compared  with  30 
per  cent  in 1990,  the  signs  are 
good. 

Lenders  are  less  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  a pending 
general  election,  believing  a 
Labour  victory  at  the  polls 
would  not  have  a negative  im- 
pact <m  recovery,  although  the 
Woolwich’s  Martin  Ellis 
warned  borrowers  not  to  ex- 
pect significant  house  juice  - 
rises,  whoever  wins.  He  said: 

“Low  inflation  means  prices 
win  not  rise  so  high,  and  win 
fall  again  when  the  cycle 
turns  down.  Negative  equity  is 
here  to  stay.”  • ' 

MwnQuwdiin  wwMfitad  Seven  year  itch . . . Brian  and  Jacqueline  Batching  are  going  to  the  ombudsman  after 
1 this  weak  by  Teresa  Hooter  * insurers  Legal  A General  withdrew  underpinning  commitment  photograph:  wchworaymbt 
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Cracks  begin  to 
appear  as  house 
market  eases 


tanWyfte 


THE  Insurance  Ombuds- 
man has  thrown  a life- 
line to  some  desperate 
homeowners  by  promising 
the  speedier  handling  of 
disputes  over  subsidence 
claims.  But  while  the  move 
could  help  free  up  the  mar- 
ket. any  increase  In  prop- 
erty sales  is  likely  to  re  veal 
the  fkxll  scale  of  the  subsi- 
dence problem. 

And  insurers  are  already 
warning  that  thousands  of 
homeowners  face  another 
summer  of  subsidence  be- 
cause the  low  rainfall  this 
winter  has  foiled  to  replace 
moist  are  in  clay  soil 
Wrangles  over  subsi- 
dence can  stretch  on  for 
years,  blighting  any  pros- 
pect of  moving  fbr  sufferers. 

Alter  seven  years  waiting 
fbr  their  insurer  to  proceed 
with  underpinning,  Jacque- 
line and  Brian  Hitching 
have  decided  go  to  the  In- 
surance Ombudsman.  The 
couple  bought  their  house 
in  Stockton-on-Tees  in  1971, 
but  only  became  aware  that 
it  was  affected  by  subsi- 
dence in  1977  when  their 
lender,  the  Abbey  National, 
refused  an  advance  on  their 
mortgage. 

In  1989,  when  large 
cracks  began  to  appear  in 
the  hail  and  living  room, 
they  made  a claim  against 
their  Legal  & General  build- 
ings insurance  policy. 
L&G’sloss  adjuster  agreed 
that  underpinning  was  nec- 
essary, but  when  the  sur- 
vey or  estimated  the  cost  of 
underpinning  work  at 
£80,000,  the  insurer  ap- 
pointed new  surveyors  and 
retreated  from  its  original 
commitment  to 
underpinning. 

In  the  seven  years  since 
the  Kltchings  made  their 
claim,  the  insurance  com- 
pany has  spent  just  £9.000 
on  replacing  drains,  rain- 
proofing one  of  the  bed- 
rooms and  felling  some  ma- 
ture trees.  Mr  Hitching  is  a 
retired  schoolteacher  and 
Mrs  Hitching  plans  to  retire 


in  June,  but  the  couple  fear 
that  without  a saleable 
house  they  will  have  no  cap- 
ital to  fund  their 


retirement. 
The  full  sc 


The  full  scale  of  the  prob- 
lem will  only  emerge  when 
homeowners  planning  to 
sell  call  in  the  surveyors  fbr 
property  valuations  as  the 
market  revives.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  rising  costs,  many 
Insurers  are  raising  premi- 
ums while  others,  such  as 
AA  Insurance,  now  offer 
policies  which  exclude  sub- 
sidence cover. 

The  average  subsidence 
claim  takes  at  least  two 
years  to  process  but.  at  a 
conference  this  week  orga- 
nised by  the  Subsidence 
Claims  Association,  home- 
owners  swapped  tales  of  in- 
surance companies  which 
have  delayed  settlements 
by  several  years. 

The  conference  urged  des- 
perate homeowners  to  ap- 
proach the  Insurance  Om- 
budsman. Dorothy 
Rickman,  principal  assis- 
tant to  the  ombudsman,  said 
the  office  has  cleared  Us 
backlog  and  advised  policy- 
holders to  approach  the  om- 
budsman now  before  the  an- 
ticipated surge in 
complaints  in  two  or  three 
years  time. 

After  subsidence  claims 
peaked  in  1991  at  £550  mil- 
lion, the  ombudsman's 
office  was  flooded  with  com- 
plaints and  policyholders 
were  forced  to  wait  up  to 
four  months.  Now  Mrs 
Rickman  says  ombudsman 
staff  begin  working  on  sub- 
sidence complaints  within  a 
week  or  two  of  receiving  all 
the  documents. 

Before  policyholders  can 
approach  the  ombudsman, 
they  need  a letter  from  their 
insurance  company  agree- 
ing that  an  impasse  has 
been  reached  and  that  the 
insurer's  own  complaints 
procedures  have  been  ex- 
hausted. Mrs  Rickman  said 
some  Insurers  have  a 
change  of  heart  when  they 
realise  the  policyholder  is 
serious  about  contacting 
the  ombudsman. 
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HURRY!  EXTRA  05%  BONUS  IF  YOU  APPLY  BEFORE  3 1st- MAY 


Extra  income 
tax-free  from 


0800  11  66  22 


7 DAYS  A WEEK  8AM  TO  10PM,  PX.EASE  QUOTE  REE  IC601 

For  a limited  time.  Legal  & General  are  offering  an 
extra  05 % bonus  on  their  market  leading  Extra  Income  PEP 

You  cvuW  ciammily  be  earning  Income  on  your  savings- plus  on  extra  0-5%  of  inv-esunem 

^ l^Vbonus  in  *e  firs  year.  Call  us  now  free  of  chai^  or  post  the  coupon  for  finther  mformauon.  . 
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General 

trust  us  to  deliver 


You  really  can  be  confident  in 
FRENCH,  SPANISH 
GERMAN  or  ITALIAN 
in  3‘/a  weeks. 


Yes  pst  a nueb  wanner  response  etbea  too 
travel  and  command  more  respect  In  bnaness. 
If  ytw  spea*  an  after  language,  tt  also  helps 
greatly  vilfe  cchoat  ^mgren. 

But  many  people  are  put  oft  learning  a language 
because  they  fear  It  tares  too  long,  will  be  too 
difficult  or  aunty,  wfll  be  boring. 

Why?  Because  traditional  methods  have  often 
pitf  too  much  emphasis  on  pure  reading  and 
writing.  The  common  complaint  is  "I  can  read  a 
W of  French -tat  I can’t  spea*  it" 

Accelerated  Learning  fe  a very  different  method, 
based  on  Nobel  Prize  winning  research.  You 
team  toe  way  you  teamed  English  - through  a 
unique  combination  of  seeing,  hearing  ana 
doing. 


ALL  THE  WAVS  10  LEAfiti 


Physical  Leaning.  By  imitating  the  actions  on 
a unique  video  and  repeating  the  phrases  you 
see  on  super  titles,  you  team  key  vocabulary 
quickly  and  easily,  watching  and  imitating  is  how 
you  started  to  speak  as  a child. 

Aadftofy  Learning.  You  feten  to  a series  of 
realistic  and  Intriguing  radio  plays  on  12 
cassettes.  You  become  absorbed  in  the  story 
and  motivated  to  hear  whaft  next  The  plays 
covet  aU  the  important  situations  you'll  meel  and 
you  absorb  vocabulary  easily  in  a natural  way. 

There  are  parts  you  can  practise  in  the  car  and 
even  a part  where  toe  story  Is  repeated  to  music, 
a technique  that  involves  the  left  brain  (words  & 
logic)  and  the  right  brain  (music  and  creativity). 
The  words  become  as  easy  to  remember  as  a 
song.. 

Visual  Learning.  In  your  course  the  foreign 
language  has  the  English  text  immediately 
alongside.  It  helps  you  absorb  the  worts 
naturally  and  easily.  Then  key  phrases  are  vividly  : 
and  memorably  illustrated  through  'Memory  j 
Waps".  When  you  retail  the  Images,  you  recall  J 
the  words.  ^ t 


Total  InwfveBient  There  are  dozens  of  games 
and  activities  to  get  you  using  your  new 
language 'm  natural  and  enjoyable  ways.  One,  the 
Name  Same,  unlocks  the  meaning  of  thousands 
of  words  from  the  very  first  day. 

Iris  the  unique  mufti-media  combination  Drat 

s^^^OTtfidettiy^^^ia  starttirne.  And 
fluent  communication  gives  you  a wonderful 
sense  of  achievement. 


PROVE  IT  TO  YOURSELF 


We  invite  you  to  orderwith 
( 7nnsE\  reassurance.  We  wfll  not 
V^YtrialAjJ  process  your  cheque  or  credit 
card  fbr  at  (east  t5  days  after 
we  cSspatch  your  course.  If  you 
are  not  completely  satisfied  that  this  is  the 
fastest  and  most  sirloyaMe*  way  to  learn  a 
language,  simply  return  the  programme  and  you 
will  have  paid  nothing.  Thai's  how  sure  we  are. 

i-sssissssr  TRIPLE 

■hi  BONUS 

_ Onto  a Laiguap  course 


THE  METHOD  WORKS 


Education  News  says,  "ifs  radically  dffferent- 
there  are  so  many  features  about  it  that 
recommend  it  to  the  learner.'  The  Baiters 
tns&tnte  ot  Mw  Zealand  says,  "Accelerated 
Learning  is  the  new  competitive  weapon.' 

Mensa  says.  ‘ITs  revolutionary.’  The  Dally  Hall 
reported  that  'ChrWren  using  Accelerated  Learning 
are  racing  ahead.*  ThB  results  are  spectacular.: 

BBC  and  ITV  news  recently  reported  on  a school 
where  jen  times  more  students  using  Accelerated 
Learning  Courses  got  top  marks  compared  with 
those  using  conventional  courses 

Australian  TV  news  reported  ‘Astonishing 
fluency."  ‘They  did  two  years  work  irMhree 
months.’ 

Hundreds  of  umpuies  for  whom  proficiency  is 
vital  use  Accelerated  Learning  tor  language  and 
genera!  training  - such  as  Air  UK.  Boeing,  Boots, 
Esso,  IBM.  Kodak  IQ,  Rover.  Glaxo.  Sony,  Tesco. 
Nestle.  Uoyds  Bank  etc. 


FLUENCY  COMES  QUICKLY 


A 


send  you, 

-TJ»SS7EtsmsBa*oa 

Image- an  tev&afe 

JUKMOk 

. ft  QigiB  Btednwc  trawl 
atom  ettiad/r  acrid 
■ tare  rare  settings. 
►TtaPfWolLearrtng 
Video -ttet  immerses 
yoflinttefcngsags. 

A tola)  tonus  value  Of  2D! 1 


flic  l iouiuic  UI  *-niyuh*&  t mutuniaiy  wwuirwiiv. 

Think  what  you  could  achieve  in  a monthl 
Order  today  on  FREEPHONE  (0800}  502020 
(24  hours)  or  use  the  coupon  below. 

rFrenclTn  German  □ 
i Spanish*  □ Italian  n 

| /aedosemy  jBeif^inettodrt  S3vneW(«me/iiW(lK 
I processed  only  aEfter  I ttodde  to  krep  my  couree) 

■ □ 0iKt^(H/tnemo1£99(pbisES5024HH0eS«ryl- 
J TcainowooB  Q Annum dapari) of £3&5D(iittHto)0 

I Z4tirDeWBry)toa^oy3caaeutiWB«^fa>tri^a 

| £24mei)(Toa£1tQ5D}Cn>iMC«risQ4. 

I I enctose  my  cheque  tore orUetxtmy 

I Vtsa/Access  cart  Expiry  rWa. I 

J CflflOHO.  1 • | ( • " . • 
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The  accelerated  learning  method 


SERB  Kk  ACCELERATED  LEAPNiNE  SYSTBllS.  „ 
FREEPOST.  AYLESBURY.BUCK5-  HP22  48R  g 
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Railtrack  regulator  offers  unprecedented  guarantees  • Ministers  seek  to  placate  wary  City  investors 


Watchdog  offers  easy  ride 


Simon  Beavfs 
Lisa  Buckingham 
and  Rebecca  Smfthers 


JOHN  Swift,  the  rail 
watchdog,  is  under- 
stood to  be  offering 
an  unprecedented 
guarantee  to  Bail- 
track  investors  that  there  will 
be  no  nasty  regulatory  sur- 
prises once  the  industry  Joins 
the  private  sector. 

The  Government  has  put 
pressure  on  Mr  Swift  to  assure 
big  City  investors  that  there 
will  be  no  upsets,  following 
last  year’s  debacle  over  the 
sale  of  shares  in  National 
Power  and  PowerGen. 

Then  the  electricity  regula- 
tor. Stephen  Littlechild, 
sparked  an  outcry  from  inves- 
tors by  announcing  he  was  to 
rewrite  price  controls,  caus- 
ing the  new  shares  to  plunge 
below  their  issue  price  on  the 
day  they  were  floated. 

This  week  the  National 
Audit  Office,  publishing  its 
report  into  the  electricity  sell- 
off,  said  that  91  per  cent  of  big 
institutions  were  more  reluc- 
tant to  buy  shares  from  the 
Government  following  the 
fiasco. 

Although  Railtrack  advi- 
sers dismiss  investors’  state- 
ments as  posturing—  In  part 
designed  to  talk  down  the 
share  flotation  price  —they 
are  rattled  by  the  potential 
threat  of  a boycott,  which 
would  jeopardise  not  only  the 
rail  float  but  also  the  sale  of 
nuclear  power  stations  which 
follows  hard  on  its  heels. 

So  the  regulator  is  expected 
to  include  in  next  Monday's 
pathfinder  prospectus  a 
lengthy  defence  of  price  con- 
trols governing  Railtrack, 
which  owns  the  national  rail 
and  signalling  network  and 
the  country's  14  biggest 
stations. 

Potential  investors  have 
been  told  that  nniiim  other 
watchdogs,  he  has  been  in 
post  for  two  years  and  there- 
fore intimately  involved  in 
drawing  up  the  pricing  struc- 
ture. He  has  stressed  that  Rail- 
track  needed  to  be  put  under  a 
a tough,  inflation-linked  deal 
to  bring  prices  down  if  it  was 
to  be  a credible  private  sector 
operation. 

It  is  also  being  stressed  that 


Bank  of 
England 
widens 


powers 


Sarah  WhitaMoom 


THE  Bank  of  England 
yesterday  announced  a 
significant  increase  in  its 
powers  to  investigate  the 
activities  of  financial 
institutions,  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  a repeat  of  the 
Barings  scandaL 
For  the  first  time,  the  Bank 
will  be  able  to  look  at  their 
non-banking  operations. 

From  Monday,  it  will  be  able 
to  commission  a financial 
group's  accountants  to 
produce  reports  on  any  of  the 
group's  businesses  — 
including  broking, 
derivatives  trading  or  foreign 
exchange  dealing. 

According  to  the  Bank,  it 
will  be  able  to  call  for 
information  on  any  business 
which  may  have  a material 
impact  on  a bank. 

It  will  also  be  able  to 
demand  reports  on  a firm's 
overseas  operations. 

The  crisis  which  led  to  the 
collapse  of  Barings  last  year 
started  in  Us  Singapore-based 
derivatives  operation. 
Although  the  Bank  was 
Barings'  chief  regulator,  it 
had  no  direct  control  over  the 
office  which  led  to  the 
Institution’s  collapse. 

The  Bank  maintained 
yesterday  that  its  new  powers 
would  not  brLng  it  into 
conflict  with  other  regulators, 
such  os  the  Securities  and 
Futures  Authority,  which 
currently  oversee  non- 
banking operations. 

A Bank  spokesman 
emphasised  that  regulators 
worked  closely  together  to 
ensure  there  was  no 
duplication  or  overlap. 

But  the  move  significantly 
widens  the  Bank's  sphere  of 
influence  over  the  financial 
world.  And  it  reinforces  the 
appearance  of  foe  Bank  as  the 
leading  City  regulator  over 
and  above  the  Financial 
Services  Act  watchdogs,  led  by 
the  Securities  and 
Investments  Board. 

In  a farther  effort  to  prevent 
a second  Barings- style 
scandal,  foe  Bank  will  also  be 
able  to  demand 
comprehensive  reports  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  when  there  has 
been  a '‘significant  change"  in 
a bank's  business  or  where  a 
weakness  has  been  identified. 

At  present,  reports  by  a 
firm's  auditors  are 
commissioned  on  a routine, 
annual  basis. 


Mr  Swift  is  a lawyer  with  a 
commercial  background,  un- 
like Prof  Littlechild,  who  is  an 
academic. 

The  regulatory  assurances 
are  also  designed  to  counter- 
act the  Increasingly  potent 
threat  by  Labour  to  bring  Rail- 
track  under  much  stricter 
control  if  it  is  elected. 

The  assurances  follow  this 
week's  resignation  of  the  di- 
rector of  rail  franchising, 
Roger  Salmon,  who  is  thought 
privately  to  regard  the  Rail- 
track  flotation  as  creating  a 
potentially  dangerous 
monopoly. 

Although  the  Government 
knew  as  long  ago  as  December 
that  Mr  Salmon  wished  to 
stand  down,  the  announce- 
ment of  his  departure  just  five 
days  before  the  pathfinder 
prospectus  is  published  is  ex- 
pected to  heighten  City  fears 
about  the  sell-off. 

Labour  is  hoping  to  capital- 
ise on  those  concerns  by 
launching  a Commons  debate 
next  Wednesday  on  the  sale 
and  Mr  Salmon’s  resignation. 
It  will  be  the  first  big  test  of  the 
Conservatives  ’ precarious 
one-seat  majority. 

The  Government  is  aware 
that  any  problem  with  the 
Railtrack  sell-off  in  May  could 
derail  its  plans  to  privatise 
British  Energy,  the  nuclear 
power  company,  a month 
later. 

To  pre-empt  any  public  fti- 
rore  over  the  sale,  it  has  In- 
sisted that  Railtrack’s  direc- 
tors. led  by  Robert  Horton, 
should  not  receive  any  share 
options  and  must  wait  at  least 
four  years  before  receiving 
any  substantial  performance 
bonus. 

Ministers  will  try  to  present 
the  pay  structure  as  comply- 
ing strictly  with  the  Cadbury 
and  Green  bury  codes  of  corpo- 
rate ethics. 

Although  Mr  Horton,  who 
was  forced  out  of  British  Pe- 
troleum, is  regarded  as  highly 
paid  as  part-time  chairman  of 
Railtrack,  ministers  have  in- 
sisted that  his  pay  will  not  rise 
sharply  after  the  privatisa- 
tion. 

Other  utility  bosses  enjoyed 
large  pay  rises  and  instant 
share-option  windfalls  when 
their  companies  were  sold  off, 
in  part  prompting  the  Green- 
bury  inquiry  into  top  pay. 


Now  departing . . . Roger  Salmon,  at  yesterday’s  Network  South  Central  press  conference.  His  resignation — allegedly 
after  privately  expressing  disquiet  about  rail  sale  —is  expected  to  heighten  institntional  anxieties  photograph:  max  mumby 


Exchange  launches  inquiry  into 
leaked  MMC  electricity  report 


Generators’  share  prices  rise  sharply  as 
Labour  claims  Government  competition 
policy  undermined  by  lack  of  integrity. 
CHRIS  BARRIE  and  SIMON  BEAVIS  report 


THE  STOCK  Exchange 
launched  an  inquiry  yes- 
terday into  the  leak  of  a 
highly  confidential  report  by 
the  Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commiss  ion  recommending 
that  bids  for  two  regional 
electricity  companies  (Rees) 
by  power  generators  be 
cleared  by  the  Government 
The  report  the  latest  em- 
barrassing leak  involving 
price-sensitive  Information  in 
the  power  sector,  is  said  to 
urge  that  Trade  and  Industry 
Secretary  Ian  Lang  wave 
through  bids  by  National 
Power  and  PowerGen  for 
Southern  Electric  and  Mid- 
Lands  Electricity  respec- 
tively . The  takeovers  could 
usher  in  new  bids,  leaving  the 
industry  dominated  by  about 
six  generating  and  distribu- 
tion combines. 

The  leak  in  the  Economist 
sparked  Labour  protests  that 


the  Government’s  competi- 
tion policy  had  been 
undermined. 

Shadow  energy  minister 
John  Battle  said  foe  leak 
threw  "into  question  the  in- 
tegrity of  foe  relationship  be- 
tween the  secretary  of  state 
and  the  MMC”.  He  said  it  was 
"an  incredibly  dangerous  pre- 
cedent” for  electricity  shares 
to  change  franrfq  on  the  basis 
of  price-sensitive  information 
which  had  yet  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  National  Consumer 
Council  director.  Ruth  Evans, 
warned  the  takeovers  could 
lead  to  higher  bills  for 
customers. 

However,  Yvonne  Con- 
stance of  the  Electricity  Con- 
sumers Committees  said  con- 
sumers could  be  safeguarded 
provided  Rees  were  made  to 
purchase  power  competitively 
bylaw. 


The  Exchange's  inquiry  is 
understood  to  centre  on  rises 
in  share  prices  on  Thursday 
and  Friday.  Market  sources 
suggested  that  market  makers 
were  confident  on  Thursday 
— before  the  Economist  pub- 
lished a detailed  account  of  foe 
MMC's  conclusions  — that  the 
takeovers  would  be  cleared. 
The  Exchange  is  understood 
to  have  contacted  “relevant 
parties”  to  flush'out  foe 
source  of  the  leaks. 

The  Exchange  refused  to 
confirm  the  existence  of  the 
inquiry,  but  a spokeswoman 
said  that  foe  regulator  would 
“take  an  appropriate  inter- 
est" in  unusal  price  move- 
ments. 

Yesterday’s  leaked  report 
sent  prices  up  sharply. 
National  Power  shares  rose 
L3p  to  489p,  PowerGen  shares 
rose  12p  to  56lp.  and  Southern 
Electric  shares  rose  20p  to 
888p.  Shares  also  increased  at 
Yorkshire  and  East  Midlands, 
by  I3p  and  34p  to  897p  and  BSGp 
respectively,  on  foe  back  of 
renewed  takeover  speculation 
in  the  sector. 

The  MMC  delivered  its 
report  to  Mr  Lang  at  the  end  of 
March.  He  will  consider  its 


findings  when  he  returns 
from  a trade  mission  to  Japan 
next  week.  The  trade  and  in- 
dustry department  refused  to 
comment  on  the  leak,  but  said 
an  inquiry  was  a matter  for 
the  Exchange. 

The  MMC  is  said  to  have 
recommended  that  foe  bids, 
worth  £4.75  billion  together, 
be  cleared  on  three  conditions. 

First  that  the  companies  be 
forced  to  sell  off  within  18 
months  foe  generating 
capacity  owned  by  Southern 
arid  Midlands  once  the  Rees 
had  been  bought 

Second,  that  the  companies 
ring-fence  price  sensitive  in- 
formation such  as  details 
about  contracts  signed  by  foe 
Rees  with  other  power 
generators. 

Third,  that  industry  regula- 
tor professor  Stephen  Little- 
child be  awarded  extra  pow- 
ers to  monitor  and  enforce 
operating  agreements. 

Industry  sources  suggested 
that  this  was  a reference  to 
extra  safeguards  for  consum- 
ers by  ensuring  that  generat- 
ing companies  and  Rees  sold 
ami  bought  power  at  competi- 
tive prices  despite  their 
ownership. 


Newspaper  Publishing  asks  for 
£23m  to  cover  Independent  loss 


Lisa  Buckingham 


N, 


EWSFAPER  Publish- 
ing. which  owns  the  In- 
dependent and  Independent 
on  Sunday,  is  raising  an- 
other £23  million  from  Its 
main  shareholders  to  help 
cover  past  losses  and  an  ex- 
pected £6  million  deficit 
this  year. 

Most  of  the  money  will 
come  from  the  group’s  main 
investors.  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers  and  Tony 
O’Reilly's  Irish  Indepen- 
dent group,  which  each 
holds  a 43  per  cent  stake. 

Those  holdings  are  likely 
to  rise  to  almost  46-5  per- 
cent as  a result  of  the  rights 
Issue,  which  puts  a price  of 
just  3lp  on  each  share. 

In  their  heyday,  Indepen- 
dent shares  sold  for  at  least 
£5  each  in  an  internal 
market. 

It  Is  understood  that 


Spanish  publisher,  Promo- 

toroa  de  Inform  acl  ones 
(Prisa),  one  ofNewspaper 
Publishing’s  founder  inves- 
tors, will  not  participate  in 
the  fund- raising  and  will 
see  its  stoke  cut  to 
6.73  per  cent. 

This  is  the  second  refi- 
nancing ofNewspaper  Pub- 
lishing in  less  than  a year . 
But  chairman,  T.iawi  Healy, 
said  the  company  had  sig- 
nificantly reduced  its  losses 
through  rationalisation 
and  increased  revenues. 
Like  other  newspaper 
groups.  Newspaper  Publish- 
ing is  still  suffering  from 
the  high  cost  of  newsprint. 

Newspaper  Publishing 
reported  losses  of  about 
£19.5  million  last  year — 
£51  million  in  the  15 
months  to  the  end  of 1994 — 
and  is  known  to  want  to  in- 
crease the  cover  price  of  its 
daily  newspaper  as  soon  as 
competitively  possible. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.8*70 
Austria  15.35 
Belgium  45.10 
Canada  1.9950 
Cyprus  0.70 
Denmark  8.52 
Finland  7.02 


Franca  7.44 
Germany  2.2000 
Greece  357.00 
Hang  Kang  11. 47 
India  51.76 
Ireland  0.9400 
Israel  4.76 


Italy  2J321  Singapore  2.07 

Malta  05350  South  Afma  &02 

Netherlands  04600  Spain  18050 
New  Zealand  2.5650  Sweden  a 95 
Norway  9 55  Swtostand  1 78 

Portugal  227.00  Turkey  105,039 
Saudi  Arabia  S 63  USA  1 4750 
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Three  directors  share  £1  m 
for  mere  f 2 months’  work 


Sarah  Whitefalooin 
said  Lisa  Buckingham 


VHREE  former  directors  of 
I National  Express  will 
share  compensation  of  nearly 
£1  million  after  spending  a 
total  of  12  months  on  the 
board,  the  coach  company's 
annual  report  revealed 
yesterday. 

The  three —Don  Colston, 
Joe  Duffy  and  Brian  Kerslake 
—joined  the  board  in  May  last 
year  after  West  Midlands 
Travel,  foe  bus  company  they 
ran,  was  taken  over  by 
National  Express,  netting 
them  a huge  shares  windfall. 

Mr  Colston  resigned  from, 
foe  board  in  August  but 
remains  an  employee  ofWMT 
until  the  end  of  this  month 
when  he  will  receive  £264,059  , 
in  “retirement  compensa- 
tion”. This  is  on  top  of  remu- 
neration of  £137,106  paid  In 
respect  of  the  period  after  his 
resignation  in  1995. 

Mr  Duffy  resigned  In  No- 
vember and  is  set  to  collect  a 
total  of  £429,561  in  compensa- 
tion. He  received  £19.960  from 
foe  time  of  his  resignation  to 
the  end  of 1995. 

Mr  Kerslake  resigned  in 
August  and  received  £232.000. 


Meanwhile,  Cadbury 
Schweppes,  the  sweets  and 
fizzy  drinks  empire  which 
spawned  corporate  gover- 
nance guru  Sir  Adrian  Cad- 
bury. reported  yesterday  that 
its  chairman.  Dominic  Cad- 
bury. was  given  a 26  percent 
rise  in  remuneration  to 
£666,000.  In  addition  Mr  Cad- 
bury was  given  a £254,000  pen- 
sion payment 

The  company's  highest-paid 
director,  chief  executive 
David  Wellings.  earned 
£676.000,  only  fractionally 
more  than  last  year,  and 
received  a pension  contribu- 
tion of  £256,000. 

It  also  emerged  that,  con- 
trary to  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Cadbury  and 
Greenbury  codes,  many  of  the 
company's  directors,  includ- 
ing Mr  Cadbury,  enjoy  three: 
year  rolling  service  contracts. 

The  company  said  three- 
year  contracts  were  necessary 
to  recruit  executives  of  "ap- 
propriate calibre".  Cadbury 
has  made  a concession  to  the 
latest  thinking  on  large  pay- 
offs by  saying  that,  following 
changes  made  in  1993,  itadi- 
rectors  are  entitled  to  only 
three  years  of  their  basic  pay 
rather  than  total  remunera- 
tion. 


Lloyd’s 
to  raise 
Names 


PaultnaSpringett 


LOYD'S  of  London  Is  to 
increase  its  proposed 
ent  offer  to  loss- 
stricken  Names  from 
£2.8  hillion  to  more  than 
£3  billion,  sources  close  to 
the  insurance  market  dis- 
closed yesterday. 

The  extra  cash  would  be 
used  mainly  to  help  up  to 
15,000 Names  who  have  met 
their  losses  so  far,  but  are 
being  asked  to  stump  up 
even  more.  Many  of  these 
Names  have  threatened  to 
reject  the  offer — due  to  be 
finalised  in  May — believ- 
ing they  are  being  treated 
unfairly.  The  market, 
which  has  recently  lost 
£11  billion,  could  collapse  if 
the  offer  is  rejected. 

The  mew-look  rescue  deal 
is  still  likely  to  attract  stiff 
opposition  from  Names.  It 
fa  understood  that  the  new 
money  Is  likely  to  benefit 
only  those  fully  paid-up 
Names  who  are  faring  the 
highest  bills. 

It  Is  also  believed  that  the 
lion's  share  of  the  new 
money  may  be  given  to 
Names  who  are  litigating 
over  their  losses.  That  may 
infuriate  Names  who 
refrained  from  suing. 

This  is  the  first  time 
Lloyd’s  has  indicated  that 
the  £2.8  billion  offer  will 
definitely  be  improved. 
Until  now  it  has  maintained 
that  despite  strenuous 
efforts  to  persuade  agents, 
brokers  and  auditors  to  top 
up  the  compensation,  noth- 
ing could  be  promised. 

Negotiations  are  continu- 
ing, and  the  final  contribu- 
tions from  each  party  have 
yet  to  be  agreed.  It  is  under- 
stood Lloyd's  may  have  se- 
cured an  extra  £300  million. 

Lloyd’s  is  also  poised  to 
announce  that  it  wifi  cost 
Names  much  less  than  they 
had  originally  thought  to 
re-insnre  their  old  year 
liabilities  through  Sqoitas, 
This  is  the  company  being 
set  np  to  manage  claims 
from  1992  and  earlier. 

Originally,  Lloyd's  esti- 
mated Equltas  would  cost 
the  Names  £1.9  billion,  but 
Initial  Indications  from  the 
Department  ofTradeand 
Industry  have  shown  the 
cost  will  be  closer  to 
£1.5  billion.  This ‘’extra" 
£400  million  will  also  ease 
pressure  on  the  Names. 
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Old  Lady  wins  by 
playing  leap-frog 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


THE  Bank  of  England  may 
have  suffered  slings  and 
arrows  for  its  lapses  in 
the  supervision  of  Barings, 
but  to  its  credit  it  seems  will- 
ing to  learn  from  its  mistakes. 

In  the  process,  deputy  gov- 
ernor Howard  Davies,  who  is 
taking  a special  interest  in 
regulatory  matters,  and 
Michael  Foot,  the  new  direc- 
tor of  supervision,  appear  to 
be  reasserting  their  rights  as 
the  City's  lead  regulator.  The 

Bank  seems  to  have  taken  on 
pre-emptive  powers  over  ac- 
tivities not  normally  within 
its  purview,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  a cause  of  consterna- 
tion at  the  Securities  and  In- 
vestments Board,  not  to 
mention  the  Securities  and 
Futures  Authority. 

However,  because  foe  SIB, 
it  seems,  has  played  no  role  in 
cleaning  up  foe  post-Barings 
mess,  and  the  SFA  under  its 
new  chairman,  NickDur- 

iacher,  has  shown  a notable 
lack  of  openness  and  decisive- 
ness In  bringing  discipline  to 
those  within  its  sights,  they  do 
not  have  much  cause  to  com- 
plain about  a more  aggressive 
Bank  of  England. 

There  is  no  point  in  regula- 
tors sitting  around  worrying 
about  turf  wars  when  they 
should  be  spending  their  time 
preventing  the  next  financial 
failure. 

Under  the  new  regime, 
which  takes  effect  from  Mon- 
day, the  Bank  ofEngland  wifi 
take  upon  itself  the  authority 
to  commission  special  accoun- 
tants’ reports  not  just  into  the 
main  hanking  operations  of  fl- 

nandal  organisations  but 
other  activities,  too.  This 
means,  for  instance,  that  the 
Old  Lady  will  have  the  power 
to  send  its  accountants  into 
the  securities  and  derivatives 
arms  of  City  organisations 
rather  than  leaving  this  to  foe 
SFA  and  others. 

In  effect;  foe  Bank  is  leap- 
frog^rig’lhe'cUfflcnlties  which. 
Mve  arisen  at  international 
level,  between  banking  and  se- 
curities regulators,  and,  on 
the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Banking  Supervi- 
sion, is  taking  unto  itself  new 
powers. 

Under  these  arrangements 
the  Bazik  will  not  wait  until  its 
routine  audit  of  a financial 
group’s  affairs  but  will  be  able 
to  act  when  there  is  a signifi- 
cant change  in  the  business  — 
such  as  when  Barings  became 
more  of  a securities  house 
than  a bank —or  when  there 
is  warning  of  weakness  such 
as  that  received  by  the  Bank 
from  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements  in  Basle 
not  long  before  the  Barings 
implosion. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  some 
complaints  about  all  thin 
being  too  late.  Nevertheless, 
foe  Bank  deserves  some  credit 
for  recognising  the  problems . 
in  its  own  procedures  and 
moving  with  due  speed  to  cor- 
rect them. 


Crossed  lines 


Deutsche  Telekom's 

rather  detphic  declara- 
tion of  Interest,  over  a 
Frankfurt  supper  table,  in 
events  at  Cable  & Wireless 
leaves  unclear  whether  it  is 
interested  in  the  whole  com- 
pany, just  Mercury  Communi- 
cations in  the  UK,  or  much 


Ford  now  in 
driving  seat 
at  Mazda 


Kevin  Rafferty 


■JORD  Motor  Company  an- 
■ nounced  yesterday  it  is 
taking  effective  control  of  Ja- 
pan's sixth-largest  carmaker  . 
by  increasing  its  stake  to 
33.4  per  cent. 

“Mazda  has  traded  its  Japa- 
nese nationality  for  survival," 
one  Japanese  newspaper  said. 

Henry  Wallace,  a Scot  sent 
by  Ford  to  Hiroshima  in  1994 
as  executive  vice-president 
will  become  president  of 
Mazda  from  June. 

It  wffl  be  the  first  time  a 
foreigner  has  become  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  a leading  Japanese 
company  and  represents  a 
stunning  reversal  of  fortunes 
in  an  industry  where  only  a 
few  years  ago  the  Japanese 
ruled  the  International  roost 
and  the  Americans  were 
regarded  as  afling. 

Ford  has  been  working  with 
Mazda  since  1969  and  was  the 
biggest  shareholder,  with  a 
2A5  per  cent  stake  before  foe 
•announcement  Mazda  ttwHa 
the  mistake,  however,  of  In- 
vesting heavily  in  luxury  cars 
just  as  Japan’s  economic  bub- 
ble-burst 


beyond  the  premise  “wouldn’t 
it  be  nice  if...” 

Nonetheless,  the  ensuing 
calculations  about  how  the 
state-owned  German  com- 
pany would  involve  itself  in 
the  latest  round  of  consolida- 
tion within  the  telecommuni- 
cations industry  serves  to 
underline  that  Mercury 
remains  the  hey  to  any  change 
of  ownership  at  C&W. 

BT,  as  the  only  openly  de- 
clared suitor  for  C&W,  would 
prefer  to  have  Mercury's 
future  ownership  determined 
before  It  locks  itself  into  the 
terms  of  a merger.  Sven  if  a 
BT/C&W  deal  could  be  agreed 
In  principle,  it  would  be  fiend- 
ishly difficult  to  negotiate  in 
detail. 

A big  headache  Is  C&  Ws 
controlling  stake  in  Hong 
Kong  Telecom.  Any  offer  for 
the  former  makes  a bid  for  the 
outstanding  shares  in  the  lat- 
ter mandatory,  hence  the  idea 
of  C&W  bidding  for  BT. 

Whatever  happens  on  that 
front,  BT  knows  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  keep  Mercury,  so 
getting  that  question  out  of  the 
way  in  advance  would  make 
life  a little  easier. 

Of  course,  BT  and  C&W 
could  ifak  up  without  settling 
Mercury’s  future.  The  regula- 
tory authorities  might  be  per- 
suaded to  nod  through  a deal, 
provided  it  included  a promise 
to  sell  Mercury  within  a speci- 
fied time.  The  snag  is  that  if 
time  threatened  to  run  out, 
BT/C&W  could  be  faced  with 
disposing  of  Mercury  at  a fire- 
sale  price.  Just  to  meet  the 
terms  of  the  bid  approval. 

Perhaps  Deutsche  Telekom 
will  ask  C&W  to  wait  until  its 
own  privatisation  is  closer. 
Then  it  could  offer  itself  to  the 
British  company  as  a trade 
sale! 


Electric  shock 


DIRECTORS  cf  National 
Power  and  PowerGen 
have  every  excuse  for 
sore  heads  this  morning  after 
reading  accounts  of  what  foe 
Monopolies  Commission  has 
recommended  on  their  bids 
for  two  regional  electricity 
companies.  The  pain  is  the 
sort  you  get  from  celebration, 
not  the  proverbial  blunt 
instrument 

The  MMC  panel —five  ex- 
perts including  a trade  union- 
ist and  an  academic  — has 
taken  a soft  line.  Although  the 
generators  expected  to  get 
their  bid  proposals  through 
the  three-month  inquiry,  they 
never  dreamt  they  would  do  so 
on  the  basis  of  three  flimsy 
conditions. 

The  MMC  appears  to  have 
bought  the  line  that  these  pri- 
vatised power  monoliths 
should  be  left  to  breeze 
through  foe  free  market  unfet- 
tered. That  line  would  be  sus- 
tainable were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  MMC  is  clearly  in 
two  minds. 

It  recognises  that  a vertical 
integration  allowing  foe 
groups  that  run  the  power 
stations  to  take  over  the  firms 
that  supply  and  distribute 
power  to  households  might  op- 
erate against  the  public  inter- 
est But  It  then  argues  that 
because  it  cannot  prove  this, 
it  will  let  National  Power  take 
over  Southern  Electric  and 
PowerGen  swallow  up  Mid- 
lands Electricity. 

This  is  a bizarre  statement 
from  a body  whose  chief  role  ts 
to  guard  the  public  interest 
Surely,  if  there  is  any  doubt 

the  commiss  loners-  ou  ght  to 
presume  that  interest  will  be 
harmed  and  only  allow  foe  bid 
to  proceed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  strict  and  rigorous 
controls. 

Perhaps  when  the  full 
report  is  published  the  MMC 
case  will  look  more  defensi- 
ble. For  now,  it  appears  to  be 
naive  in  the  extreme. 


Nl  jobs  initiative 
is  ‘all  show,  but 
no  real  action’ 


ATTEMPTS  to  accelerate 
/'economic  development  in 
Northern  Ireland  could  col- 
lapse, Howard  Hastings, 
chairman  in  the  Province  of 
the  Institute  of  Directors,  said 
last  night 

The  Northern  Ireland 
Growth  Challenge,  a govern- 
ment-driven private  sector 
initiative  to  create  60,000 jobs 
by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
was,  he  said,  strong  on  presen- 
tation but  lacking  real  action. 

Mr  Hastings  told  an  IoD 
banquet  in  Belfast M If  this  ini- 
native  represents  a call  to  in- 
dustry to  address  specific 
growth  targets,  then  it  has 
failed  to  articulate  these  chal- 
lenges to  the  business  commu- 
nity as  a whole.  They  may 
have  laid  out  their  stall,  but 
they  have  not  yet  closed  the 
sale.” 

Kon®  fioveroor  Chris 
ratten  was  among  an  audi- 
ence of 380  business  leaders 
which  also  heard  Mr  Hastings, 
whose  family  runs  Ulster's 
wSest  hotel  chain,  claim  the 
Civil  Service  was  increas- 
ingly politicised  and  too  often 
preoccupied  with  policy  pre- 
station  and  short-term 
results. 
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State-owned  firm  ponders  ambitious  move  into  race  fortelecoms  rival 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


Deutsche  Tele- 
kom’s chief  finan- 
cial officer, 
Joachim  Kroeske, 
has  surprised  tile  . 
City  by  revealing  that  the  Ger- 
man state-owned  telecom- 
munications monopoly  has 
started  unofficial  inquiries 
about  making  a takeover  bid 
for  Cable  & Wireless. 

Such  a move  would  pit 
Deutsche  Telekom  against 
British  Telecom,  which  is  al- 
ready a long  way  down  the 
route  toa  £35  billion  merger 
agreement  with  C&W. 

Mr  Kroeske  told  reporters 
at  a dinner  in  Frankfort  on 
Thursday  that  Deutsche  Tele- 
kom considered  Britain  a key 
market  in  its  plans  to  broaden 
its  presence  in  Europe.  When 
asked  about  a takeover  of 


C&W,  he  said;  "We  are  in- 
volved in  sensitive  pre-explor- 
afory  talks.  But  there  have 
been  no  nfBHai  discussions.'’ 

He  added;  "There  is  hardly 
a company  that  we  aren’t  tatt- 
ing with.  We  need  more  time 
to  figure  out  which  constella- 
tion is  possible  and  can  be 
financed," 

However,  Otty  analysts  said 
that  Deutsche  Telekom  was  -■ 
unlikely  to  makes  ftiH  bid  for 
C&W,  though  they  accepted  it 
was  a strong  contender  to  buy 

CAW’S  SO  per  cent  stake  in 
Mercury  Communications, 
the  British  telephone  busi- 
ness, which  would  have  to  be 
sold  if  C&W  andBT  merged. 

They  pointed  out  that  the 
uncertainty  created  by  a ftill 
bid  for  C&W,  which  has  a cur- 
rent market  value  of 
£12  billion,  would  force  the 
German  government  to  post- 
pone the  long-planned  privati- 
sation of  Deutsche  Telekom, 


due  later  this  year..One  ana- . 
lystsaid:  “Deutsche  Telekom 
doesn't  appear  to  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  take  on  C&W.because 
it  is  heavily  borrowed  and  it  - . 
has  enough  obligations  in  its 
own  market".  . 

The  group  has  borrowings 
off  about  100  billion  marks 
(£44  billion).  In  addition  the 
group,  because  it  is  still  state- 
owned  and  without  quoted 
shares,  would  be  unable  to 
znakea  reverse  takeover  bid 
for  C&W..  - 

This  Is  the  mechanism  BT  is 
planning,  to  avoid  a further 
bid  for  the  £6  bUban  minority 
stake  in  Hongkong  Telecom, 
the  57.5  percent-owned  jewel 
in  CAW’S  crown. 

The  most  logical  move 
would  be  for  Global  1,  the  joint 
venture  between  Deutsche  Te- 
lekom and  France  TS&com.  to 
buy  Mercury,  to  give  it  access 
to  the  big  UK  multinational 
market.  The  French  state- 


owned  group  appeared  to  rule 
out  such  a deal  last  week. 

Jo  Oliver,  an  analyst  at 
NatWest  Markets,  said  Mr 
Kroeske’s  comments  would 
strengthen  C&Ws  position  in 
its  talks  with  BT.  The  possible 
emergence  of  a rival,  however 
improbable,  wouldforce  BTto 
weight  the  offer  terms  slightly 
more  in  CAW’S  favour.  The 
shift  in  balance  was  reflected  . 
to  share  prices  yesterday, 
with  C&W  rising  9p  to  535p 
and  BT  slipping  L5p  to  S68.6p. 

Most  major  telecom  groups " 
are  running  the  slide  rule  over 
CAW’S  Mercury  stake,  which 
is  thought  to  be  worth  about 
£L5  billion.  A.  spokesman  for 
BCE,  the  big  Canadian  com- 
pany udnch  owns  20  per  cent 
cf  Mercury,  said  earlier  this 
week:  “We  are  monitoring  the 
situation  closelyand  have  no 
further  comment." 

BCE  bought  its  Mercury 
stake  for  £480  million  at  the 


top  of  the  market  in  Novem- 
ber 1992.  . 

British  cable  TV  operators 
have  discussed  forming  a con- 
sortium to  bid  for  Mercury. 
They  have  had  a long  relation- 
ship with  the  company,  which 
carries  many  of  their  long-dis- 
tance calls  over  its  network. 

If  Mercury  is  put  up  for  sale, 
however,  the  timing  could  not 
be  worse  for  the  big  mainland 
European  telecom  monopo- 
lies, which  are  facing  their 
biggest  shake-up — the  open- 
ing of  their  markets  to  compe- 
tition Tbe  main  European 
Union  countries  are  to  open 
up  their  telecom  markets  fully 
by  January  1, 1998. 

Analysts,  however,  believe 
that  BT  would  not  have 
allowed  Its  banker?  to  restart 
merger  talks  with  C&W  unless 
it  was  confident  that  a buyer 
acceptable  to  the  British  regu- 
latory authorities  could  be 
found  for  Mercury . 


Unholy 

adland 


gets  the 

papal 

blessing 


John  Glove r in  MQan 


DOES  the  Pope  sell? 
The  world  is  about  to 
find  out,  for  the  port: 
tiff  has  agreed  to  give — for 
the  first  time — a product 
testimonial. 

John  Paul  II  has  already 
hit  Italian.  German  and 
Spanish  television  screens, 
and  will  be  going  global  as 
the  year  progresses.  Next 
week,  the  poster  part  of  the 
campaign  gets  underway. 

St  Peter's  successor,  the 
world’s  most  sought-after . 
pro  duct-p  lu  gger , has  been 
brought  in  to  sell  a doable- 
Ct>  featuring  his  recital  of 
the  full  rosaxy  as  well  as. 
scone  of  his  reflections  and  a 
selection  of  Gregorian 
chants  interpreted  by  the 
choir  of  Radio  Vatican. 

The  CD  campaign,  which 
uses  library  film  of  the 
Pope,  has  been  dreamed  up 
by  ad  agency  Leo  Burnett.  . 
malting  use  of  some  most 
unspiritual — but  well- 
proven  — techniques,  in- 
cluding direct  response 
(anyone  interested  phones  a 
number  and  orders  the 
-product). 

The  slogans,  “I  enter  each 
home  to  enter  each  heart," 
and  "Tour  home  Is  my 
Church,”  have  a certain 
professional  polish,  inltal- 
ian  at  least,  and  the  media 
have  been  carefully  chosen. 

The  TV  ad  was  shown  on 
nationwide  RAJ  TV,  well 
away  from  the  scantily- 
clothed  dancing  girls  that 
are  staple  fare  an  Italian 
television,  just  before  the 
Pope  was  televised  live 
from  St  Peter’s  Square  cele- 
brating the  Easter  mass. 

Not  all  of  the  Pope’s  con- 
tacts with  the  world  of  com- 
merce have  been  entirely 

happy— as  with  the  visit  he 
made  to  Calp,  a crystal 
maker  near  Siena,  in  hon- 
our of  St  Joseph,  patron 
saint  of  workers.  After  he 
made  a speech  extolling  the 
virtues  of  social  solidarity 
and  criticdsingthe  unre- 
strained application  of  the 
profit  motive,  the  company 
presented  him  with  some 


In  an  humility . ..'The  Pope  bows  to  kiss  the  foot  of  one  of  12  elderly  men  whose  feet  he  washed  during  a traditional 
commerce-free  ceremony  first  John  Lataran’s  Basilica.  Rome  photograph  massmosambucetti 


glassware  for  his  private 
apartments. 

Following  the  visit,  Calp 
ran  newspaper  ads  boast-  - 
ing,  "His  Holiness  chose 
Calp  to  bless  the  world  of 
work,”  and  showing  the 
wares  presented  to  him. 

The  company's  share 
price  rose.  Competitors 


about  unfair 
competition,  employers’ 
organisations  wondered 
what  was  wrong  with  the 
profit  motive,  and  the  Vati- 
can had  to  issue  a clarifica- 
tion. 

In  the  latest  campaign, 
because— unlike  the 
issuers  of  most  run-of-the- 


mill  testicmonals— the  Pope 
has  a job  until  he  dies  and  so 
has  no  pension  problems  to 
worry  about,  the  Holy 
Father  received  nothing. 
The  campaign  was  created 
free  by  Leo  Burnett  and  the 
money  raised  by  the  CD 
sales  will  go  partly  to  help 
Vatican  Radio  improve  its 


transmitters  and  partly  to 
fond  parishes. 

According  to  Franco  Gin- 
lino,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  campaign;  “Zfltwasan 
efficient  way  of  communi- 
cating it  was  no  problem  for 
us.  Anyway,  it  was  OK for  . 
the  Vatican  and  they’re 
Jesuits." 


Promise  of  cheaper  drink  leaves  Finnish  drunks  ready  to  toast  EU  rules 


Jon  Hanley  In  Helsinki 


EVERY  Saturday,  shortly 
before  3pm,  a strange 
ritual  takes  place  on  Finland’s 
shopping  streets.  Normally 
reserved  Finns  become  sud- 
denly voluble.  Cars  screech  to 
a halt,  queues  form  fbam  no- 
where. latecomers  arrive  red- 
faced  and  frantic. 

The  260  state-run  liquor  , 
stores,  the  only  ones  lathe  ■ 
rountry  setting  anything 
stronger  than  beer,  are  about 
to  close— and  hell  hath  ho 

futy  like  a Finn  denied  his 


weekend  tipple. 

eek,tl 


Last  week,  the  rush  was 
worse  than  usual  Facing  fall- 
ing sales  and  an  end  to  its 
monopoly,  the  straight- 
forwardly-named  Alko  is  in 
trouble,  and  staff  called  a one- 
day  strike  In  protest  at 
planned  job  cuts. 

"This  is  a preposterous  situ- 
ation.’' railed  the  country's 
largest  daily,  Helsingm  Sapo- 
mat  “We  canoniy  hope  this 
strike  will  hasten  the  day 
when  drink  at  reasonable  . 
prices  can  be  bought  in  neigh- 
bourhood grocery  shops." 

Alko’s  prices  would  make 
other  Europeansblanch.  A 
cheap  wine  costs  £S.  a basic 
Scotch  £24.  Alcohol  duties  gen- 
erated 9 per  cert  of  all  state 


revalue  last  year.  Founded  to 
protect  Finns  fixan  them- 
selves, Alko’s  task  was,  in  the 
words  of  a 1960s  Helsinia  alco- 
hol inspector.' "the  distribu- 
tion of  an  entirely  superfluous 
commodity”.  • . . 

K has  grown  into*  major  - 
force,  producing  60  million 
litres  of  alcoholic  drink  a year 

and  exporting  products  such 
as  Finlandia  vodka  tt>80 
countries.  Sales  are  worth 
snore  than  £725  million. 

In  fact,  judged  by  per  capita 
consumption,  Finns  are  n ot 
excessive'  drtakentbui,  like 


other  Nordics,  they  go  in  for 

binges,  drinking  sokjy  to  get 
drunk.  ?We  have  a special 
relationship  with  alcohol."  • 
ministry  afB- 
wal  “Vrui  wmtfthanpui 
nation.” 


and  with  it  Alko's  fate — is  in 
the  balance  following  Fin- 
land’s entry  last  year  into  the 
European  Union. 

Privately,  government  offi- 
cials admit  that  the  retail  mo- 
nopoly, officially  sanctioned  . 

by  the  EU  oh  health,  grounds 
until  the  end  of 1996,  cannot 


last.  Equally  worrying  for 
Alko  are  estimates  that  up  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  alcohol  in 
Finland  may  have  been  im- 
ported from  neighbouring  Es- 
tonia and  Russia,  where  vodka 
costs  a fifth  of  the  Fmnisb  . 
price. 

“The  economy's  growing, 
people  are  drinking  more,  but 
our  sales  dropped  10  per  cent 
last  year  and  we've  had  to  shed 
staff,"  said  Alko  managing  di- 
rector Reijo  Salmi.  - - 

“The  east  of  the  country . 
particularly  is  awash  with 
cheap  drink.  People  are  cross- 


ing the  Russian  border  with 
carloads  of  bear  16  times  a 
day." 

Stung  by  the  revenue  loss, 
the  government  has  proposed 
restricting  duty-free  imports 
from  non-EU  countries.  Finns 
eye  its  attempts  to  postpone 
toe  inevitable  with  disbelief. 

“Restriction  constitutes  a 
big  reason  for  the  warped 
drinking  behaviour  c£ our  cit- 
iaens,"  Sanomat  de- 

clared. "Surely  today  the  evils 
of  drink  can  best  be  controlled 
by  information,  not  more 
restrictions.'’ 
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Red  carpets  and  a 
blue  Citroen  bring 


Eastern  promise 


Chirac  strikes  big  deals  with  Li  Peng — no 
awkward  human  rights  questions  asked. 
ALEX  DUVAL  SMITH  reports  from  Paris 


FRANCE  reaped  trade 
deals  which  could  he 
worth  more  than 
£1  billion  from  the  con- 
troversial red  carpet  treat- 
ment President  Jacques 
Chirac  gave  China’s  prime 
minister  earlier  this  week. 

As  Li  Peng  leaves  France 
today  after  four  days  of 
diplomatic  rn<-iH»rfc  and 
protests  about  China’s  human 
rights  record,  Britain  looks 
set  tobeneBt  also  Beam  the 
payback  for  President 
Chirac’s  hospitality. 

Among  trade  contracts 
worth  more  than  Frll  billion 
(£1.5  billion)  that  have  been 
agreed  during  Mr  Li’s  visit  is  a 
preliminary  aircraft-bunding 
agreement  involving  British 
Aerospace. 

In  return  for  hardly 
mentioning  human  rights  and 
giving  Mr  Li  an  azure-blue 
Cftroin.  France  has  sold  30 
Airbus  passenger  aircraft  and 
confirmed  an  earlier  order  for 
a farther  three. 

It  has  also  secured  the 
expansion  of  a Citro&n  factory 
and  deals  to  sett  corn  and  oil  to 
China.  Sofregaz,  a subsidiary 
of  Gaz  de  Fr-abce,  will  install 
domestic  gas  supplies  in  a part 


of  Shanghai  and  Framatome 
will  supply  tunnelling 
equipment  for  the  city’s  new 
underground  train  system. 


But  the  aircraft-building 
Ehrthe 


deal  is  potentially  by  far  i 
most  lucrative,  since  it 
centres  on  the  development  of 
a new  100-seater  by  North 

Kfimfl  anri  fThina,  in  in. 

operation  with  Aerospatiale, 
British  Aerospace  and  the 
Italian  Atenia. 

Observers  said,  however, 
that  Chinese  pledges  on  joint 
ventures  should  be  viewed 
with  caution,  adding  that 
Beijing  will  not  confirm  until 
June  whether  it  intends  to  co- 
operate with  the  European 
consortium  or  Boeing,  which 
is  already  well  established  in 
China. 

A French  diplomat  said: 
“China  exercises  'jet 
diplomacy*  with  great  finesse. 
It  basically  involves  signing 
several  documents  pledging 
an  intention  to  buy  and 
considerably  fewer  actual 
purchase  agreements.  Then 
the  real  negotiating  begins." 

Diplomatic  scepticism  was 
matched  by  several  French 
business  leaders,  (me  of  whom 
said  privately  that  President 


Chirac  had  been  "taken  for  a 
ride”. 

Others  expressed 
disappointment  that  the 
Elysde  Palace  had  promised 
much  more  than  the  Chinese 
delegation  actually  delivered. 

GEC  AJsthom  bad  been 

hoping  to  confirm  an  order  for 
28  locomotives  but  did  not 
even  secure  a “declaration  of 
intent”. 

Electric! to  de  France  failed 
in  Its  bid  for  a role  in  a new 
thermal  power  station. 

Mr  Li’s  visit  was 
overshadowed  by  loud 
protests  over  China's  human 
rights  record,  not  least 
because  a large  number  of 
political  refugees  came  to 
France  after  the  Tiananmen 
Square  student  uprising. 

President  Chirac's  desire  to 
thaw  relations  with  China — 
not  least  because  he  himself  is 
a lover  of  Oriental  art — met 
with  several  obstacles  over 
Mr  Li’s  four  days  in  France. 

The  prime  minister’s  visit 
today  to  the  Airbus  factory  in 
Toulouse  is  his  only  surviving 
walkabout  in  a schedule 
which  has  changed  day  by- 
day. 

The  lowest  point  came  on 
Wednesday  evening  when  Mr 
Li,  aware  that  the  French 
prime  minister,  Alain  Juppe, 
had  succumbed  to  pressure  to 
mention  human  rights  in  a 
pre-dinner  speech,  turned  up 
an  hour  and  a half  late. 


Milan’s  secretive  bank 
elbowed  from  top  spot 


Robert  Cox 


IF  Italian  finance  had  its 
own  version  of  the  rank- 
ings thxt  determine  which 
securities  firms  reign  on  Wall 
Street  and  in  the  City,  observ- 
ers would  note  an  interesting 
change  in  1995. 

• For  the  first  time  in 
memory,  the  secretive  Milan 
investment  bank 
Mediobanca,  which 
celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary  on  Wednesday,  - 
was  given  a run  for  its  money 
In  raising  capital  for  Italian 
companies. 

- Istituto  Mob  iliare  Italiano. 
a once  sleepy  government 
bank,  slipped  into  the  top  slot 

among  lmrtwwi  iters  cf Italian 

assets,  primarily  through  its 
job  as  joint  global  co-ordinator 
in  the  (L5  trillion  lire 
(£2.6  billion)  initial  stock 
offering  in  ENL 
'The  banking  world  in  Italy 
has  now  been  divided  into  two 
players.”  said  Jennifer 
Oliver-Martm,  a Morgan 
Stanley  banking  analyst. 


“There  is  Mediobanca  and 
there  is  IML" 

That's  fine  with  IMI,  which 
is  staking  out  territory  on 
Piazza  Afiari,  the  heart  cf 

Milan's  fl  rmnnlal  district,  by 

allying  with  the  country's 
leading  commercial  banks, 
Istituto  Bancario  San  Paolo  di 
Torino,  Cariplo  and  Monte  del 
Paschidi  Siena. 

“We  don't  want  to  be  the 
anti-Mediobanca.”  saidVit- 
torio  Seraflntx,  vice-chairman 
in  charge  of  IMTs  investment 
hank.  TMI  is  trying  to  posi- 
tion itself  into  the  financial 
Italy  that  will  be  in  10  years— 
where  there  are  strong  institu- 
tional investors  to  match 
strong  corporations.” 

IMTs  plans  are  a tall  order  - 
as  Milan’s  financial  markets 
are  Increasingly 
marginalised,  with  equity 
trading  falling  20  per  cent  so 
far  this  year.  In  addition. 
Italy’s  brand  of  family  ‘ 
capitalism  isfinding  itself  last 
man  ontasAnglaSaxan 
corporate  governance  takes 
over  across  Europe. 

IMTs  struggle  to  scale  the 


buttresses  of  Mediobanca's 
half-century  domain  over 
Italian  finance  comes  as  more 
experienced  bankers  are 
trying  to  do  the  same — and 
succeeding.  Morgan  Stanley, 
Goldman  Sachs,  Schroder  and 
others  have  won  some  of  the 
biggest  advisory  mandates. 

IM3  has  every  reason  to 
succeed.  There  is  backing 
from  Italian  corporations  and 
the  government  which  sees 
domestic  competition  in  the 
investment  banking  industry 
in  foe  country's  interest 

More  than  half  the  150 
traders  and  fluid  managers 
potted  by  Milano 
Fin  anza/SWG  expect 
Mediobanca’s  power  to  wane 
in  the  next  few  years,  while 
485  per  cent  consider  IMI  the 
bank  best  suited  to  become 
Mediobanca’s  rival. 

As  well  as  underwriting  foe 
government’s  ENI  asset  sale, 
IMI  has  clinched  private 
transactions.  It  is  global  co- 
ordinator with  Morgan 
Stanley  in  Mediaset’s 
2,000  billion  lire  share  issue  to 
June. — Bloomberg. 


Update 


□ Tbe  Norwegian  Industry 
Federation  said  yesterday 
that  an  o&Shore  labour 
strike  scheduled  for  next 
week  would  shot  down 
70  per  cent  ofNorway's  oil 
production.  The  strike  is 
planned  to  begin  at  mid- 


night cm  Tuesday  and  is  ex- 
pected to  involve  2,000 to 
2^500 workers  at  platforms 
ran  by  StatoxU  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum, Amoco  Corp,BP 
and  Elf  Aquitaine. 


□ Tbe  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment has  signed  an  agreement 
under  which  it  is  to  takes  22 
per  cent  stake  in  Zemes,  the 
Latvian  commercial  bank. 


□ The  French  industry 
minister,  Franck  Borotra, 
said  on  Wednesday  that 
1 billion  francs 
(£130  million)  woaMbeset 
aside  to  help  the  country’s 
23,000  small  and  medium- 
sized  firms  secure  growth 
by  mastering  key 
technologies  between  now 
and  1988.  Half  the  money 
will  be  made  available  this 
year,  allowing  for  equity- 
based  support  for  ‘ 
innovative  firms  via  the 
Caisse  des  Depots. 


□ The  supervisory  board  of 
German  shipbuilder  Bremer 
Vtflkanhas  approved  manage- 
ment board  plans  to  break  up 
the  group,  according  to  union 
sources- Germany’s  largest 
shipbuilder  has  been  Strug- 
gling for  survival  since  filing 
for  protection  from  creditors 

in  late  February.  The  com- 
pany needs  a capital  Injection 
of  more  than  1 hilHnn 
(£440  mfllion)  to  stay  afloat— 
a sum  company  sources  con- 
cede it  has  little  hope  t£  rais- 
ing. 


□ Thursday’s  fire  at  Dns- 
seldorf  airport  which 
claimed  ISlives  and  injured 
more  titan  100  people,  will 
cost  insurers  “probably 
more  than  100  million 
marks,”  Berad  Michaels, 
chief  executive  of the  lead- 
ing insurer,  Provinzial 
Fenerversichenmgsanstalt 
der  Rhainprovinz,  said: 
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Bob  Geldof  helps 
youth  of  Poland 


to  go  Atomic 


SANCHIA  BERG  reports  on  the  first 
post-communist  music  TV  station 


BOB  Gddaf  hasjoined 
forces  with  Polygram 
and  a Polish  entertain- 
ment company  to  create  foe 
first  post-communist  music 
television— Atomic  TV. 

A sign  ofboW  much  has 
changed  in  Poland,  Atomic  TV 
has  its  office  to  what  was  once 
a bomb  shelter  for  communist 
ministers,  and  is  now  War- 
saw’s most  successful  night- 
club, the  aptly  named 
"Ground  Zero”. 

Atomic  TV  starts  on  a small 
scale.  From  next  Monday,  Po- 
land’s 300,000  cahle  subscrib- 
ers will  be  able  to  watch  two 
hours  oftbe  new  programmes 
every  afternoon,  repeated 
later  to  the  day. 

The  producers  plan  to 
doable  foefr  output  soon,  mov- 
ing towards  a 24foour  station . 

As  on  MTV,  young  present- 
ers will  introduce  music 
videos.  There  will  be  inter- 
views with  artists,  and  special 
features  on  fashion  and  style, 
all  in  Polish.  Forty  per  cent  of 
the  music  will  be  from  Polish 
bands. 

Making  a brief  visit  to  War- 
saw fix-  Atomic’s  inauguration. 
Mr  Geldof  said  that  be  did  not 
want  the  programmes  to  be 
seen  as  “MTV  in  Polish”.  He 
said:  “We  want  Atomic  to 
reflect  back  what's  happening 
here— to  music,  in  society-” 
Mr  Geldof  said  his  televi- 
sion company,  Planet  24.  had 
proved  it  could  create  a 
“brand”  of  television  that 
people  in  Britain  wanted  to 
watob. 

He  was  confident  that 
Atomic  could  achieve  a simi- 
lar feat  in  Poland,  the  biggest 
market  in  central  Europe, 
with  the  largest  proportion  of 
young  people. 

He  said:  “Itshould  be  like  a 
club  that  everyone  wants  to 
belong  to.” 


Tbe  music  industry  to 
Poland  is  small  compared 
with  that  of  western  European 
countries.  The  International 
Federation  for  the  Phono- 
graphic Industry  estimated 
sales  of  around  £100  mfllion 
for  the  first  six  months  of  last 
year.  But  tbe  Polish  economy 
is  said  to  be  the  fastest  grow- 
ing to  Europe  and.  now  an 
anti-piracy  law  has  cut  down 
bootleg  copies  of  cassettes,  foe 
major  international  music 
publishers  are  moving  to. 

They  are  buying  Polish 
companies,  promoting  their 
artists,  and  signing  up  Polish 
musicians.  Helmet  Escher, 
head  of  Warner  Music  Poland, 
said  be  expected  sales  to  in- 
crease by  10  to  15  per  cent  this 
year. 

International  companies 
such  as  Pepsico  are  keen  to 
reach  tbe  young  audience  of  a 
music  television  channel. 
Todd  Stump,  of  Ground  Zero, 
said  that  Atomic  had  already 
attracted  enough  advertising 
to  break  even. 

He  said  the  initial  invest- 
ment of  £1  million  would  be 
recouped  quickly. 

Atomic,  though,  could  soon 
face  serious  competition. 
America's  Home  Box  Office  is 
starting  its  own  TV  channel  in 
Poland  this  summer.  Slawo- 
mirSuss,  managing  fHrytf>r| 
said  HBO  was  keen  tostart  its 
own  music  channel,  possibly 
by  tbe  end  of  ihe  year. 

He  said  it  would  be  broad- 
cast by  satellite,  reaching 
three  times  as  many  house- 
holds as  Atomic  TV,  and  it 
would  launch  with  at  least  18 
hours  of  programmes,  rather 
than  two. 

As  if  prepartngfor  battle,  he 
said:  “With  a television  chan- 
nel there  Is  a long  road  from 
launch  to  success — and  the 
road  is  littered  with  failures.” 
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Flightless  birds,  bloodstock  and  chinchillas.  All  creatures  great  and  small 
are  used  to  gull  the  unwary.  SARAH  WHITEBLOOM  and  DAN  ATKINSON 
uncover  the  natural  history  of  investment  scandals 


There’s  one  bom 
every  minute 


OSTRICHES. 

Would  you  buy 
a flightless 
African  bird 
and  hope  to 
make  money? 
Someone,  somewhere  will. 
Someone,  somewhere  has. 

Around  2,000  people  have 
spent  an  estimated  £44  million 
on  more  than  3,600  ostriches, 
in  what  appears  to  be  one  of 

the  classic  "investmentop- 
portunities"  of  our  time. 

In  the  hope  of  ludicrously 
high  returns  — some  51.6  per 
cent  a year  minimum  — - “in- 
vestors" flocked  to  buy  birds 
from  the  Ostrich  Farming 
Corporation.  The  offshore 
element  in  the  deal  —the farm 
is  in  Belgium — and  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  regulatory 
safety -net  were,  presumably, 
added  incentives. 

Last  week,  Nottingham- 
shire-based OFC  was  closed 
down  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  after  a 
secret  investigation.  The  Offi- 
cial Receiver  is  trying  to  cal- 
culate how  many  individuals 
have  lost  out  and  how  much 
money  is  owed  to  creditors.  It 
is  thought  that  many  of  those 
who  invested  in  OFC’s  os- 
triches bought  more  than  one 
bird  and  have  exposures  run- 
ning into  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds.  Mature  breeding  os- 
triches come  with  a price  tag 
of  some  £14.000  each. 

As  if  investors  did  not  have 
enough  to  worry  about  last 
week  the  Serious  Fraud  Office 
was  called  in  by  the  DTI  to 
investigate  allegations  about 
the  company's  operations. 

For  its  part,  OFC  is  fighting 
the  winding-up  order  and  a 
case  is  due  to  be  beard  in  the 
High  Court  on  May  8. 

The  firm’s  press  adverts 
painted  a rosy  picture  of  “a 
product  that  grows  finan- 
cially and  naturally".  What  in- 
vestors — OFC  prefers 
“owners" — were  offered  for 
their  initial  outlay  was  an  os- 
trich. It  was  the  "meat  of  the 
millennium"  and  the  firm 
also  guaranteed  to  buy  a set 
number  of  chicks  a year — an 
ostrich  produces  around  40  an- 
nually — at  £500  a head. 


To  City  professionals  it 
sounded  too  good  to  be  true. 
Having  done  their  sums,  fi- 
nanciers said  it  was  incon- 
ceivable that  the  returns 
promised  would  be  possible. 

Other  ostrich  fanners,  who 
run  legitimate  operations, 
maintained  that  the  only  way 
OFC  could  give  investors  the 
promised  returns  was  to  raise 
cash  by  selling  birds  to  more 
Investors.  “A  classic  case  of 
pyramid  selling.”  claimed  one 
farmer. 

The  firm  was  open  seven 
days  a week  to  take  the  money. 
And,  though  the  DTI  inquiry 
began  last  November,  it  is 
understood  that  the  number 
of  investors  has  grown  rapidly 
since  then.  In  March  alone  the 
firm  is  believed  to  have  taken 

E5  mill  ion. 

An  action  group  for  owners, 
led  by  Stephen  Whitmore,  a 
Salisbury-based  solicitor,  has 
been  started.  He  said  yester- 
day that  there  is  a "good pros- 
pect” investors  will  recover 
their  birds,  said  to  be  individ- 
ually tagged  with  microchips. 
But  who  is  going  to  look  after 
the  birds  and  who  Is  going  to 
pay  for  their  care?  The  origi- 


nal fee  paid  to  OFC  was  sup- 
posed to  cover  such  costs. 

It  is  scarcely  a unique  story. 
Since  the  South  Sea  Bubble, 
investors  confidently  have 
piled  into  the  latest  “sure 
thing" . Anthony  Trollope's 
19th  centuryblockbusters  are 
littered  with  references  to  in- 
vestments in  obscure  railway 
companies  which  inevitably 
go  horribly  wrong.  Since  the 
last  war  there  have  been 
countless  offers  which  many 
have  found  it  impossible  to 
refuse. 

Dodgy  investment  schemes 
are  one  of  Britain’s  growth  in- 
dustries. The  Securities  and 
Investments  Board,  the  City's 
chief  regulator,  investigated 
512  cases  in  the  last  financial 
year,  compared  with  307  in  the 
year  before  and  167  in  1989-90. 

Recent  scandals  have  in- 
volved everything  from  chin- 
chillas to  newly-minted  gold 
sovereigns.  Then  there  is  the 
classic  investment  in  blood- 
stock. Sometimes  the  horses 
most,  sometimes  they  don't 

The  lure  of  diamonds  has 
also  proved  Irresistible.  For 
some  of  the  people  who  rushed 
to  buy  gemstone  “unit  trusts” 


the  high  returns  promised 
proved  to  be  an  illusion. 

Investors  have  even  been  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  invest 
in  moulds,  which  they  were 
supposed  to  grow  at  home  and 
then  sell  back  to  the  company 
at  an  extremely  profitable 
rate. 

In  many  cases,  swindlers 
ride  on  the  coat  tails  of  legiti- 
mate— if  unorthodox — in- 
vestment promotions.  Fine 
wines,  vintage  cars,  African 
art  and  “angel"  investment  in 
theatrical  productions  can  all 
be  respectable,  albeit  risky, 
punts  for  the  strong-nerved 
speculator. 

CROOKS  simply 
set  up  similar- 
sounding 
schemes,  hiding 
behind  the  gen- 
uine ones.  In 
other  swindles,  the  “invest- 
ment” vehicle  is  specifically 
designed  to  rook  the  unwary. 

The  fraud  of  the  century,  ac- 
cording to  the  Commercial 
Crime  Bureau  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce, 
is  the  racket  that  goes  under 
the  name  "prime  bank  instru- 


DIY  guide  for  fraudsters 


A N OFFSHORE  base  is  a 
f-\  pre-requisite.  Some  of 
/ Ytbe  best  low-tax.  low- 
regulation  locations  are 
close  to  home. 

Gibraltar  may  have  tight- 
ened np.  along  with  the  Isle 
of  Man,  but  Europe  still 
bristles  with  “offshore”  en- 
claves offering  banking  se- 
crecy and  protection  from 
the  prying  eyes  of 
supervisors. 

• Eye-popping  returns. 

You  will  promise  dividends 
dwarfing  those  on  conven- 
tional securities.  Your  off- 
shore base  will  let  you  rep- 
resent these  returns  as 
plausible  because  tax  free. 

• The  “inner  circle"  factor. 
You  must  build  the  impres- 
sion that  would-be  inves- 


tors are  privileged  mem- 
bers of  a group  allowed  in 
on  the  “ground  floor”  of 
what,  in  years  to  come,  will 
be  widely  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  opportunities  of 
the  age.  Hint  that  this  is  the 
one  that  governments,  and 
the  City  establishment, 
“don’t  want  yon  to  know 
about”; 

• The  “it’s  only  common 
sense”  factor.  This  does  not 
contradict  the  inner-circle 
factor;  it  complements  it. 
String  together  a series  of 
reasonable  propositions 
C ‘consumers  are  off  beef"; 
“free-range  food  is  popu- 
lar”; “the  Far  East  is  fash- 
ionable”) to  support  your 
crooked  proposition  (“out- 
door-reared  Indonesian 


ORANGE  ONLY  GIVE 
YOU  HALF  AS 


dragon-meat  is  the 
future"); 

• Impressive  documenta- 
tion. Heavy  paper  covered 
in  computer  print  and  em- 
bossed with  a beautiful  com- 
pany seal  will  comfort  your 
victims  and  help  yon  to  en- 
snare new  recruits.  It's  eas- 
ier to  forge  a document  sup- 
posedly worth  £5  million  - 
than  to  forge  a fiver; 

• Hard-to-check  assets.  The 
splendid  paperwork  will  di- 
vert investors’  attention 
from  the  near-in  visibility  of 
their  investments.  Whether 
it  be  a ruby  mine  in  Sri 
Lanka  or  a Vineyard  In  Zim- 
babwe, make  sure  the 
“asset”  is  difficult  to  visit; 

• National  advertising. 
Select  the  personal-finance 
pages  of  sober  newspapers 
and  periodicals  for  solid- 
looking advertisements 
complete  with  handy  cut- 
out coupon.  Ensure  your 
address  sounds  respectable; 

• Select  your  partner  care- 
fully. He  should  be  someone 
who  has  had  previous  “mis- 
understandings” with  the 
regulators  or  police  and 
thus  knows  the  system.  His 
name  should  not  grace  your 
letterhead. 


mants".  Five  billion  dollars- 
worth  of  these  “ghost  securi- 
ties” float  around  the  world, 
and  victims  have  included  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Chi- 
cago Housing  Authority. 

With  slight  variations  in  the 
script,  the  scam  remains  the 
same.  Victims  are  told  that 
there  is  a semi-secret  off-bal- 
ance-sheet market  in  hugely- 
vaiuable  “prime  bank"  notes, 

cfungtimpc  raTInrt  hawlc  guar- 

an  tees  or  standby  letters  of 
credit,  and  that  these  can  be 
bought  at  a discount  and  sold 
for  a huge  profit  There  is  no 
such  market  and  the  .docu- 
ments are  impressive-looking 
forgeries. 

Similar,  but  distinct,  is  the 
“Marlboro”  racket  A busi- 
nessman was  murdered  in 
March  1992  in  Lancashire,  in  a 
killing  believed  to  be  con- 
nected to  this  type  of  fraud- 
investors  are  offered  suppos- 
edly seaborne  containers  of 
the  world's  most  popular 
smoke;  one  container  would 
hold  9.6  million  cigarettes. 
Bills  oflading  and  certificates 
of  freshness  are  produced; 
again,  impressive  documenta- 
tion convinces  the  victim  be 
owns  something  valuable.  He 
doesn't 

Then  there  is  the  safe-de- 
posit fiddle.  Fraudsters  rent  a 
safe  box  at  a bank,  fill  it  with  a 
few  odds  and  ends  and  “con- 
fide” in  the  manager  that  it 
contains  jewellery,  bearer 
bonds  or  cash.  The  manager 
produces  a receipt  for  the 
“valuables”  and  this  receipt 
— bearing  the  crest  of  a weD- 
known  institution — is  used 
to  sucker  lnvestors. 

For  the  connoisseur  of  swin- 
dles, the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain 
company  of  America's  Roar- 
ing Twenties  is  a classic:  its 
only  assets  were  shares  in  it- 
self and  these  shares  just  kept 
on  rising — until  the  crash. 

Chain  letters  and  pyramid 
schemes  flourish,  despite  leg- 
islation; their  crazy  logic  a 
surreal  version  of  capitalism 
itself  But  the  purest  wheeze  of 
all  is  the  simplest  advertise 
for  people  to  send  money  to  a 
PO  Box  number  In  return  for 
advice  on  how  to  make 
money.  When  they  do  so,  ad- 
vise them  to  take  a PO  Box .. . 
and  advertise  for  people  to 
send  money  in  return  for  ad- 
vice on  how  to  make  money. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  tech- 
nology can-improve  on  this, 
but  the  biggest  worry  for  the 
SIB  is  the  potential  that  com- 
puters and  global  communica- 
tions offer  to  swindlers.  The 
Internet  might  well  provide 
easy  access  to  whole  new  pop- 
ulations of  suckers. 


MUCH  AIRTIME  FOR 
YOUR  MONEY. 
(BUT.  HEY.  THEIR  BILLS 
ARE  TWICE  AS  LONG.) 


minutes  maximum  for 
£29.38  on  talk  60* 
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Roger  Cowe 


Headlines  this  week 
have  once  again  pro- 
claimed the  golden  age 
of  cheap  mortgages,  accompa- 
nied by  puzzled  articles  won- 
dering why  Britons  are  not 
spending  the  resulting  riches. 

The  answer  to  that  puzzle  Is 
simple— despite  the  steady 
fall  in  mortgage  rats,  the  real 
cost  of  buying  a house  is  still 
at  historically  high  levels  and 
actually  represente  the  forced 
savings  which  are  sometimes 
urged  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment. mimicking  Draconian 
schemes  in  places  such  as  Sin* 
gapore. 

In  the  supposedly  benighted 
1970s,  and  especially  under  the 
maligned  Labour  Govern- 
ment from  1974  to  1979,  the 
cost  of  a mortgage  was  not  just 
cheap,  it  was  negative. 

The  actual  rate  did  rise  to 
more  than  12  percent  in  1976, 
but  in  that  year  file  rate  of 
inflation  was  almost  17  per 
cent  Only  in  1978 did  the  real 
mortgage  rate  (after  deducting 
inflation)  turn  positive  again. 

The  result  of  Mrs  That- 
cher's great  homeowner  revo- 
lution. and  the  deregulation  of 
the  financial  sector,  was  a 
sharp  rise  in  mortgage  costs. 


Never  since  1980  has  the  real 
cost  of  borrowing  been 
negative. 

The  result  is  that  buying  a 
house  takes  more  out  of  sala- 
ries, for  longer,  than  it  did  in 
the  1970s.  But  the  corollary  is 
that  the  money  being  poured 
into  houses  is  actually  worth 
something,  not  being 
eroded  by  inflation. 

In  the  1970s  you  could  buy  a 
house  knowing  that  the  pain 
would  quickly  ease.  In  the 
first  year  the  mortgage  might 
take  a third  of  your  income. 
But  with  inflation  up  to  24  per 
cent  in  1975,  income  could 
double  in  three  or  four  years, 
while  the  cost  of  the  mortgage 
stayed  the  same  or  even  felL 

Housing  is  now  much  less 
affordable  to  begin  with — the 

same  net  income  bays  a 
smaller  property.  To  make 
matters  worse,  low  Inflation 
means  that  the  pain  of  the  ini- 
tial mortgage  just  does  not  go 
away. 

The  slide  in  interest  rates 
over  the  past  few  years  has 
brought  only  minor  relief; 
even  to  those  who  are  not 

stuck  on  fixed  rate  mortgages. 

As  if  all  that  wasn't  bad 
enough,  it  isn’t  eveapossible 
to  liberate  cash  by  moving 

house. 

The  stubborn  refusal  of 
house  pries  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  to  rise  even  in  line 
with  general  inflation  means 
that  the  only  way  erf  freeing 
some  capital  for  people  whti 
have  bought  since  the  mid- 
1980s  Is  to  move  to  a smaller 
house. 

Next  time  you  are  told 
you've  never  had  mortgages 
so  good,  remember  the  won- 
derful 1970S. 
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Solution  No.  8098 


Across 

1 Neat  and  tidy  (5-3,5) 
8Sure(7) 

9 Impassive  philosopher  (5) 

10  Sell  (4) 

1 1 Fish,  source  of  caviare  (8) 

13  Lasso  (6) 

14  Human  beings  (6) 

17  Propose  (6) 

19  Equitable  — market  (4) 

21  Balanced  (5) 

22  Radical  (7) 

24A  provocation  (3 ,3,2, 1,4) 


Down 

' 1 Curve  (3) 

2 Associate  (7) 

3 Vivacity  (4). 


4 Set  on  fire  (6) 

5 Spectator  — or  another 
publication?  (8) 

6 Idler  (5) 

7 Story-teller  (9) 

10  Unpaid  worker  (9) 

12  Flowering  tree  (8) 

15  Tableland  (7) 

16  Give  witness  (6) 


18  Hillock  (5) 

20  Volcano  (4) 

23  Slippery  fish  (3) 
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